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FROM THE 


| 4 Introductory Preface of the Epiroxs of 
Mr. Hutchinſon's Merk. 


# T might be amuſing to know ſomething of 
LW” I Mr. Hutchinſon in private life, his yrs. Tag 
A and ſtation in the world; but ſince un 


ther inquiries have not been made, nor is it of 
much conſequence to deſcribe him further than he 
is admirably pictur'd in his own writings. There 
he appears ſearching for knowledge in a tract 
beaten by few : with the dark bowels of the earth 
for a ſchool, and the inſpired light his guide, he 
was enabled to trace the footſteps of divine wrath, 
in that ſtupendous act of power, the diſſolution of 
the earth, reduced by an univerſal deluge to its 
primitive chaos, and afterwards re-form'd in the 
manner Moſes deſcribes in his firſt chapter. 

The Me/aic principia, as inſiſted upon and ex- 
plained by our author, have ſufficiently overturn- 
ed moſt of thoſe prejudices which have hitherto 
diſgrac'd the ſacred writings, and given too much 
ſcope to the frothy ridicule of libertines. Here the 
veil is taken off Moſes and the Prophets, the anti- 
ent hieroglyphics are found equally pregnant with 
philoſophical knowledge and the important truths 
of Chriſtianity, and the reaſons largely explain'd 
why that ineſtimable treaſure the He BREw ſcrip- 
tures has lain fo long wrapt in obſcurity. 4 
As to Mr. Hutchinſan's private character, (not- 
withſtanding the malicious and fi ivolous reſſecti- 
ons caſt upon it * the editors, who knew 


of that kind will occur in one of his books, fur- 
} 


» 

* 
* 
* 
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him well and intimately for many years, aver it to 


be unexceptionable, bating ſuch human frailties 
as the beſt of men are ſubje to; that he ſhew'd 
himſelf a true and ſerious Chriſtian, whoſe behavi- 
our was the fruit of a faith founded upon the ſtong- 
eſt and moſt rational evidence. He was able him- 


ſelf, and has taught and enabled others, to give a 
reaſon of the hope that is in them, taken from the 


firſt and beſt ef languages ; ſo that now even the 
unletter'd part of mankind ſtudy the original ſcrip- 
tures with alacrity and ſucceſs. | 
Here thoſe eſſential articles of our faith, which, 
thro” ignorance of the Hebrew tongue, were almoſt 
diſputed out of the world, are effabliſh'd as on a 
rock; and our author has now made it an eaſy 
matter to prove to conviction a Trinity in one ſub- 
ſtance, the oath of mercy entered into by the in- 
viſible Great Ones before this world, and the com- 
ing forth of one of them to aſſume our nature, and 
atone for our offences, while the Third engaged to 
ſupport us by his influences againſt our potent and 
ſubtil adverſary. Theſe writings explain the names 


of their titles and offices, the manner of each per- 


forming his part, and the duty requir'd of us, from 
the genius of the primevial language, conveying 
the cleareſt ideas by means of hieroglyphics, or 
ſenſible and emblematical deſcriptions ; and all this 
illuſtrated from the pureſt principles of philoſophy, 
pointing at the heavens, or aerial matter, in its 
thre-/old condition of fire, /izht, ſpirit, its perpe- 
tual motion and mechanical agency, whereby it 
periorms all the operations of nature, and was 
therefore worſhipped by the nations who forgot the 
inviſible Trinity, and gave themſelves up to imagi- 
nation. Now we know what they meant by J- 
vis omnia plena, and that even then they ſpoke bet- 


ter philoſophy than the moderns do, when they 


talk of a vacuum and occult qualities. 
Unfor- 


THE EDITORS PREFACE. 3 

Unfortunately for the Chriftian world, the con- 
ſtruction of the Hebrew bible (that great charter 
and repoſitory of our religion) has been left to a ſet 
of men, who, beſides their inveterate enmity to the 
Lord of Life, whom they crucified, are the moſt 
prejudiced and 1 creatures upon the face of 
the earth, and as ſuch condemned under a ſignal 


and apparent curſe ; whole forgeries are the very 


of iniquity, and themſelves literally Anti- 
xray 7s will be afterwards more fully laid 
open, in their invention of paints, which ſeem con- 
trived to perplex the text; of a farrago of traditi- 
ons, moſtly a banter upon common ſenſe ; of a 
grammar, which darkens and perverts the moſt eſ- 


ſential truths. Our author, following the foot- 
ſteps of Chriſt and his apoſtles, warmly cautions 
us againſt them, has marked them out by diſtin- 


guiſhing and indelible characters, and led us to an 
infallible antidote againſt their virulence. Snatch- 
ing the divine book from their unhallow'd hands, 
he removes the blots in the tranſlation, opens the 
ſecret places, enlightens the dark corners; fo that, 
in its native ſimplicity, it appears the only book 
that contains real learning, is alone worthy the 
ſtudy of men of parts, and admirably ſuited to ex- 
plain all the uſeful remains of antiquity. 

Let thoſe who complain of the obſcurity of Mr. 
Flutchinſon's tile conſider, that he was writing no 


romance, nor fairy tale; that a flow of ſoft and un- 


meaning words was little his buſineſs, who had to 


lay things before his readers, to teach them a ſci- 


ence they knew not before, and to make them ac. 
quainted with the ſecrets of antient philoſophy and 
divinity ; that there was much rubbiſh to remove, 
many words to conſtrue, and a variety of objecti- 
ons to obviate. His work was to clear the way, 
and to lay in materials for ſuch as ſhould have more 
leiſure to play the orator : theſe may be equipp'd 

B 2 from 
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from his writings, with language nervous and 
maſculine, exact deſcriptions, and a proper choice 
of words; which, if they pleaſe and are able, 
they may arrange more agreeably. Tis true, 
there are likewiſe long periods, longer ſentences, 
and more parenthefes than one who reads to di- 
vert himſelf. would chuſe; yet whoever peruſes 
him with care, will find his trouble well beſtow'd, 
and abundantly repaid. 
Our author is juſtified by the divine command, 
1 in going back fa the old ways, and inguiring for 
| the old paths; nor can it be denied, that his re- 
| 


ſearches are employed about matters of the higheſt 
importance: they concern the very eſſence of 
Chriſtianity. He offers to prove the ſcriptures a 
regular, uniform, conſiſtent ſyſtem: of natural and 
ſacred truths ; and ſhews us the ſteps of that lad- 
der, which God, in his infinite mercy to fallen 
man, let down from heaven to earth, as the 

means of communication between both. He 
appeals to our own ſenſes for the perfection of the 
Hebrew language, on which all his diſcoveries are 
founded; he inſiſts that it is ideal, incapable of 
being wreſted, and the primary ſource of real 
peenanes, gh and concludes, that all other tongues, 
compared with it, are but meer jargon, no bet - 
ter than the inſipid babbling of infants. What 
more could he have done to excite our attention? 
and, if he has ſucceeded, what reward is too 

great for ſuch an uſeful undertaking ? | 


aN 


AN ABSTRACT 


FROM 
MOSES's PRINCIPIA. 
Pa RT I. 


Of the inviſible Parts of Matter ; of Motion ; 
F viſible Forms; and of their Diſſalution and 
- formation. | 


HE revealed hiſtory of the creation and 
formation of matter is ſhort, but compre- 
henſive; it is not conform'd to the vulgar con- 
ceptions of this or that particular people, bei 
addreſs d equally to all perſons of every age and 
nation. It is therefore ſtrictly and properly true, 
and muſt be eſteem'd as the only ſource of natural 
knowledge, becauſe it was given by inſpiration 
from Him, to whom are known all his works 
from the beginning, and becauſe we cannot fail 
of knowing by what means or inftruments (in 
the hand of God) the natural world is now ſup- 
ported and govern'd, if we rightly underſtand thoſe 

by which it was at firſt form'd and faſhion'd. 
& the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. ; _—” | ; 

To create is to give being to that which did not 
before exiſt.— By God's creating the heavens and 
the earth, we are therefore to underſtand, that he 
made out of nothing the original atoms or firſt ele- 
ments, of which all ſubſtances, the air, earth, 
water, &c. are compos'd. This firſt matter con- 
ſiſted of atoms or units, each indiviſible and im- 
palpable ; but thoſe atoms might, notwithſtand- 
ing their inconceivable minuteneſs, be created of 
+» is different 


6 ABSTRACT FROM 
different ſhapes and fizes, ſuch as would beft 
compoſe thoſe various ſubſtances or viſible forms, 
for which the all-wiſe Creator did ſeverally or- 
dain them. | 
All matter, as it was originally created, is here 
diſtinguiſhed into two chief or general kinds, that 
af the heavens or airs , and that of the eartb. By 
the heavens is meant all that matter, which at firſt 
was chaotic darkneſs, or dark ſtagnant air, and 
out of which the whole firmament or expanſion 
(called the heavens) was afterwards formed by the 
hand of God. By the earth is meant incluſively 
all the particles of earth and water, as they were 
- mingled together in one vaſt confus'd ſphere, 
ſurrounded with the thickeſt darkneſs, as the next 
verſe deſcribes it. 
Pe... the earth was without form and void, and 
arkneſs lay upon the face ( Heb. faces) of the deep. 
Whic I the condition ＋. ſituation 
of the ſeveral ſpecies of unform'd matter, imme - 
diately after its production. Without form] All 
the matter of the earth was as yet uncompacted, 
ſubſiſting in looſe and ſeparate atoms, which with 
the waters made up one mixt maſs; and till they 
were ſorted and united into forms, were inviſible, 
being too ſmall for fight +. And void] or empty. 
The ſpherical chaotick mixture of earth and waters 
was hollow within, containing in its cavity matter 
comparatively void, air at reft, called darkneſs, 
| which lay upon the faces of the deep. There was 
| Vet 


Mr. Hutchinſon uſes this word in the plural, becauſe 

the orignal word is fo in the Hebrew, and becauſe by 

airs he means the matter of the heavens, which is ca- 

pable of three conditions, ſpirit, ligbt, fire, and for this 

reaſon hath plurality neceſſarily imply d in it. 

+ The LXX. might have this philoſophical meaning 

in their word af, by which they tranſlate the 
Hebrew TEU. | 
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yet no motion to produce light, therefore the airs 
were dark or inert, and lay as a dead weight upon 
the faces, the exterior convex, and the interior 
concave ſurfaces of the deep, or maſs of earth and 
waters. Darkneſs is the deſcriptive name of air, 
in the condition it then was, before it was put in- 
to motion. It was not, nor ever could be a pri- 
vation of light, (i. . a mere nothing) becauſe it 
ſubfiſted with a poſitive (not a negative) exiſtence 
before light was form'd, and lay upon the faces 
of the deep; which nothing, even in human writ- 
ings, could not with any fenſe or propriety be 
faid to do. 

For the ftate of the chaos as hitherto deſcrib'd, 
ſee fig. I. which is a ſection of three concentric 
ſpheres. A. The central dark air, enclos'd with- 
in the hollow of the ſecond blacker ſphere, and 
lying againſt it. B. The chaotic mixture of 
earth and waters, called the deep. C. The dark- 
neſs which lay upon the outer ſurface of the chaotic 
mixture. 8 , 

And the ſpirit of God mov'd upon the face of the 
waters. That darkneſs which lay upon the faces 
of the deep, being now put in motion, is ſtiPd ſpirit, 
that is, a moving air, or wind *. God calls it bis 
ſpirit, aſſerting it as the work of his own hands, 
- (as fee Amos iv. 13.) againſt thoſe who had made 


it independent of a creator, and ſet the air up for 


their Jupiter or ſupreme. An expreſſion: parallel 
to this is uſed for an unqueſtionable action or con- 
dition of the natural air or ſpirit, Fob. xxxvii. 10. 
Ey the breath of God fro/t is given. And indeed, 
as the ſpirit was created by God, and its firſt mo- 
tion or impulſe was from him, all the operations 
of this element are ſtill attributed to God as his 
| B 4 | own 


* As the Hebrew RUaH in a phyſical ſenſe, and the 
Latin ſpiritus (from ſprro) ſignifies. 
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own acts“. It is not to be ſuppos'd, that 
the ſpirit, thus put in motion, was in form of 
a common wind ; for it did not blow horizon- 
tally along the earth, but acted perpendicularly 
upon it. 

The manner and effects of this motion were 
underſtood by the antients, who compar'd the earth 
in its primitive eſtate to an egg, and deſcrib'd the 
action of the ſpirit by incubation or brooding, and 
doing what the word fevebat, cberiſb' d, ſignifies and 
implies. The terraqueous mixture is called wa- 
ters, either becauſe the g eater part abundantly 
was water, and the whole in form of muddy wa- 
ter, or becauſe the deep might towards its ſur- 
face be clearer and more free from a mixture of 
why pes... 288 
I ̃ be inſpired penman having thus deſcrib'd the 
inſtrument which was to operate, and the materi- 
als which were to be acted upon by that inſtrument 
in the hand of its Creator, goes on to relate the pro- 
ceſs of the formation, thro' its ſeveral ſucceſſive 
ſteps, till the earth and heavens were completed 
and perfected. When the air was put in motion, 
God ſaid, Let there be light ; and (in conſequence of 
the air's agitation) there was light. This produc- 
tion of light was no new creation, but a permiſſion 
'for a ſubſtance, which already exitted, to be form'd 
into a different condition. The matter which was 
formed into light was, upon its firſt creation, 
darkneſs, or ſtagnant air; by the motion which 
God cauſed in it, it became ſpirit; by the conti- 
nuation cf that motion it became ligt for light, 
as common obſervation and experience will de- 
monſtrate, is nothing but air rarefied or ground 
ſmaller by the colliſion of its concreted parts 

| amongſt 


There is an inſtance of this at verſes 6. and 7. Let 
there be a firmament, and let 1 T divide—and GoD divided 
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amongſt each other“. Thus we ſee another in- 
ſtrument produced to form and poliſh the earth ; 
for light is the cauſe of growth, and the embel- 
liſher of all things. And God ſaw the light, that it 
was good, beneficial to the creatures, and perfectly 
capable of anſwering thoſe ends, for which his 
wiſdom deſigned it; tho' this agent was not 
brought to its greateſt perfection till the. fourth 
day, at which time it was placed in its proper 
center, the ſun's orb. And God divided the light 
from the darkneſs : he formed that out of this, 
dividing, or ſeparating off the parts for light from 
the concreted grains of darkneſs, and gave them 
extreme agility. And God called the light day, and 
the darkneſs he called night and the evening and the 
morning were the firſt day. The vicifſituce of night 
and day, of evening and morning, are denomi- 
nated from the different conditions and effects of 
the heavens. How that variety was produced pre- 
vious to the formation of the ſun, it does not ſeems 
needful for us to be curious, becauſe God has 
given us no means of having any certain know- 
ledge about it. | 
The true ſenſe of the word tranſlated Firma- 
ment, and the deſcription of it in the three follow- 
ing verſes, has by no means been rightly conſi- 
dered and inſiſted upon by ſeveral interpreters, 
fome of whom wholly miſtaking the matter, have 
ſuppoſed waters in the moon or beyond the fixed 
ſtars to have been here meant and deſcribed : and 
accordingly, atheifts and free-thinkers have made 
this contradictory perplexity an handle for blaſ- 
pheming againſt the word of truth, and ridiculing 
the inſpired writer of it. The Hebrew word ſig- 
| B 5 „ 


„Mr. Hutchinſon illuſtrates this by comparing dark- 
neſs, or groſs concrete air, to wheat in the grain, and 
light to the fame when ground into flaw. | 


* 
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nifies as a verb to ſpread out, or expand, the noun 
here uſed, is, that which hath the power of ſpread- 
ing or expanding itſelf, and denotes a continual at- 
tempt of the airs to expand, produced and conti- 
nued from the motion of their parts (ſome in the 
condition of ſpirit, others in that of light) amongſt 
one another“. The firmament or 8 was 
that inſtrument which, by its expanding or di- 
lating of itſelf, was to act from above and below 
upon the faces of the watry choas, and by pene- 
trating into and through the midſt of the waters, 
was to lay hold of and ſeparate all the ſolid parts, 
compreſs them together with two equal forces 
cCounteracting each other, and by this means com- 
pact a ſolid ſhell or cruſt in the middle, out of 
thoſe atoms which before were all looſe and ſepa- 
rated. See figure the II. which will give an idea 
of the light and ſpirit acting to and from the cen- 
ter through the terraqueous maſs, and ſeparating 
the ſolids from the fluids. D. The inner 2 


e Whenſocever light is admitted to a mixture with 
cold air, there doth inſtantly commence a conflict be- 
tween them, or ſtruggling this way and that as from a 
center; which is obvious to every ordinary capacity 

in the caſe of a bladder that is flaccid or hall filled with 

air, when held before a fire. The light (which not even 
the cloſeſt compacted ſubſtance can deny a paſſage to) 
iſſues forth from the fre, and penetrates the pores of 
the bladder, drives itſelf in amongſt the groſs air, which 
muſt force that to puſh itfelf every way outward, and 
diſtend the ſides of the bladder that encloſes it. This 
may give the reader a perfect idea of that force which 
acted againſt the inner concave ſurface of the chaotic 
here; that which ated upon the exterior convex ſur- 
ze, was a preſſure of the light and ſpirit, binding hard 
upon it, and driving downwards through it; which 

Action, as may reaſonably be imagined, was then made 
miraculouſly intenſe by the immediate influence of 

the Creator. 
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ſion acting from the cerſter. E. The chaotic 


mixture acted upon by the light and air. F. The 
outward expanſe in motion, acting downwards 
upon the ſphere E. 

The effect of this action is repreſented by figure 
III. which exhibits the ſituation of the earth and 
waters, after the firmament had done what God 


commanded it to effect, that is, divided the wa- 
ters from the waters, by compreſſing the ſhell of 


the earth together in the midſt of them. 

G. 1. The outward expanſion. G. 2. The 
inner. H. 1. The waters under the outward fir- 
mament. H. 2. The waters above the inner firma- 
ment. I. Several ſtrata of terreſtrial atoms driven to- 
gether in different orbs, according to their fize, 
ſhape and ſituation, by the ftreſs of the expanſion. 

* God ſaid, Let the waters under the heaven 
(i. e. upon the ſurface of the earth) be gathered t- 


gether to one place, and let the dry land appear *. 


* As an appendix to Mr. Hutchinſon's comment on 
theſe words, I mutt beg leave to note an important 
point or two, puny deducible from them, which 
when ſettled, may ſerve to enlighten and confirm 
ſome things before obſerved. I remark then, that 
there certainly is « great abyſs of waters under the earth. 
For the waters which were under the expanſion and 
covered the earth, were gathered to one place ; and this 
they could not be, by only ſubſiding into ſepa = 
vities or ſeas on the earth's ſurface, which ſurely wou 
have been — them, not into one place, but — 
numerably many. This would not bring waters from 
a ſtate of ſeparation into a ftate of union, but rather 
diſperſe them from a ſtate of union, into one of ſepa- 


ration. They were therefore collected into one main 


body, and that underneath the earth, into which place 
they again retreated aſter the deluge, as at wit, when 
the formation was drawing towards per 


8 7 
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It was before ſaid, that God divided the waters 
which were above the firmament from the waters 
which were under the firmament ; now the com- 
mand is; that the upper _waters ſhould, be ga- 
ther'd to one place, that all might have one re- 
poſitory or treaſure- houſe. It is not ſaid, let the 
waters under the firmament, and the waters above 
it, be gather'd together into one place: that 
wou'd have been improper ; for the inferior wa- 
ters were to remain as before, and the ſuperior 
only to be gather'd from their then ſituation to a 
new one, by being united with thoſe which al- 
ready were in the abyſs, the place which God ap- 
pointed for them all. The ingenious reader will 
eaſily be ready to deviſe, from his own imagina- 
tion, the only method by which it was poſſible 
for this to be effected; and common obſervation 
will fo confirm the truth of it to every one who 
conſiders the appearance of the earth's ſhell, as it 
now is, and ſuch as it was by this circumſtance 
then rendered, that we ſtand not in need of any 
particular revelation concerning it. 
The waters upon the earth's ſurface, which 
were to be gather'd together, cou'd have no place 
to 


A | 
Hence it may be demonſtrated, that there was an 
or firmament within the earth. For if the wa- 
ters retir'd thither, there muſt have been a ſpacious 
cavity left within the earth's ſphere to contain them. 
But how cou'd this be, unleſs there was an expanding 
agent within, to counteract the force of that which 
operated from above? for, had there been no ſuch 
counteracting force, thoſe ſolid parts which form'd the 
ſhell cou'd not have been compacted before they met at 
the center : they did not go to the center ;—therefore, 
there was a firmament within the earth. If fo, thoſe 
waters which lay between that and the earth's ſhell, 
_ cou'd not be diſtinguiſhed, or indeed at all properly 
deſcribed, without being call'd, (as they are) waters 
above the firmament. 55 


a_r T»# 
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to go to, till the ſolid ſphere, which was a wall 
between them and the inferior waters, was firſt 


droken and crack'd into holes or fillures, and 


paſſages opened for them to drain downwards into 
the abyſs, by the continued and increaſed action 
of the inner expanſion. But underneath for 
them; all the ſpace there being already filled with 
air and water : therefore the air which remain'd 
' incloſed within, muſt have been diſplaced by the 
deſcending waters, driven downwards by the vio- 


lent preſſure of the outward expanſe. As the 


waters went down, the airs came up quantity 
for quantity, till the place of the air was entire- 
ly occupied, and the waters were all become one 
vaſt united body within the hollow of the earth's 
ſphere. Their impetuous courſe towards the 
apertures or funnels, and their deſcent through 
them, muſt undoubtedly have torn off “ and car- 
ried down a very conſiderable part of the earth 
from its ſurface and its bowels in the abyſs; 
which being driven before and along with the wa- 
ters, form'd a ſolid ſphere or nucleus at the center. 
Nor cou'd this be done without many furrows 
and channels being left in the earth, which were 
fitted for the reception of maller ſtreams, rivers 


and lakes. 


And Gad called the dry land, that which at firſt 
was diffuſed in the waters, then ſeparated from 
them, and now prominent above them, earth ; 


and the gathering together, that which went laſt as 


the waters retreated, and remain'd ſtanding in 
the inlets, when the reſervoir within was full, he 
called ſeas. See fig. IV. which repreſents the earth 
as it was perfected after the formation, and as the 


re-formation 


* Hence that vaſt inequality in the earth's ſurface,, 
divided into mountains, plains, and valleys, thro' every 


tract of it. 


1 ABSTRACT FROM 
re- formation after the deluge has now left it. 
K. The ſhell of the earth broken through into 
larger and ſmaller apertures ; the former of which 
make a communication between the ſeas and the 
deep that lyeth beneath; the latter ſerve, ſome 
for the draining of ſmaller rivers and lakes thro” 
the bowels of the earth, others for the aſcent of 
ſteams and vapours upwards from the abyſs. 
L. Called before, waters above the inner expanſe, 
M. (divided by a prick'd line from L.) The wa- 
ters which deſcended thro' the cracks and fiſſures, 
and were gathered to one place. L. and M. to- 
gether, The great abyſs. N. A. nucleus of ter- 
reſtrial matter, form'd from what the waters tore 
off in their paſſage downwards. O. The air in 
a ſtate of clearneſs. P. An orb once filled with 
waters, now with air (in a ſtate of clearneſs) 
which came out of the abyſs, from the ſpace 
M. N. Thus O. and P. are in conjunction, hea- 
ven of heavens (airs of airs.) 
created matter in atoms, and produc'd a 
cauſe not to make them perfect at once, but by 
» for many reaſons : : 
1. To inſtruct men in uſeful knowledge. 2. 
To prevent their worſhipping the agents. 3. To 
ſhew that the ſpirit and light acted at his com- 
mand. 4. That he made all things from impal- 
pable duſt. 5. To ſhew his wiſdom and omni- 
potence in infuſing a power of action into an 
Inviſible thin fluid, before there were two atoms 
of ſolids together, and of ſorting, uniting, plac- 
ing and keeping them tog in proper ſitua- 
tions: and thereby, 6. His continued dominion 
and operation upon matter. 7. If man was made 


of atoms, cannot he, who at firſt put them to- 
diſſolve and collect them again when diſ- 
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Of the Diss0LUT1ON and RE-FoRMATION. - 


THESE particulars premiſed, Moſes's ſubſe- 
quent narration of the diſſolution of the earth by, 
and its re- formation after the DEL UE, will appear 
to us, what it is in itſelf, perfectly conſiſtent and 
true. Nor are there wanting moſt clear natural 


_ evidences of the flood, even at this day, notwith- 
ſtanding the attempts of ſome to contradict it. The 


wrecks of that univerſal devaſtation have been ſeen 
by, and convinced many; ſuch as trees, plants, 
ſhells, ſea-fiſhes, bones of animals, ſome included 
in ſtones, others in diſtant places, deep fiſſures, 
or on high mountains. The earth was curſed for 
Adam's crime, and that curſe was now grawn 
mature for execution, by the repeated apoſtaſy of 
his ſons : Gen. vi. 13. J will deſtroy them with (or, 
from) the earth; fo in the 17th verſe, J, even I, 


ds bring a flood of waters.—T hat earth was to be 


deſtroy'd, which they had perverted to a means 
of luxury; and ſo to be re-formed as to render 
diligence requiſite in a more laborious cultivation. 
The courſe of nature was to be controuled and 
inverted by him, whom they had ungrateſully 
forgotten, the ſupreme Lord of nature. 

hap. vii. 11. The ſame day were all the foun- 
tains of the great deep broken up, and the windows of 
heaven opened. The great deep was forced to give 
up its waters again thro* thoſe fountains or aper- 
tures which procured its paſſage at firſt downwards, 
by the ſupernatural irruption of the airs into the 


cataracts or fluices, called windows of heaven, be- 


cauſe theſe cracks or holes were made by the ex- 
panſion. The ſhell of ſtone being thus broken, 
diſlocated, ſhatter d into ſmall fragments, the 
ſpouts of water muſt have been amazingly terri- 
ble, and the conſternation of the periſhing — 
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ſurpaſs all deſcription, furrounded with a darkened 
ſky, and the elements in confuſion. The air had 
acceſs thro* innumerable fiſſures, which are till 
obſervable in moſt forts of ſtrata ; hence the waters 
would be preſſed up, with the ſame impetuoſity 
thoſe ruſhed downwards, quantity for quantity, 
and the repetition of this force would diſſolve the 
folid earth gradually into ſmaller particles, while 


fofter and yielding bodies would be leſs ſuſcepti- 


ble of its deſtructive influence. 
Verſe 12. And the rain (the water which roſe 
higher in the atmoſphere) was upon the earth (fall- 
ing and ſubliding) forty days and forty nights. 23. 
And every living ſubſtance was defirazed. So Fob 
Xiv. 19. (according to the interlineary verſion) 
“ The waters wore the ftones to pieces, the duſt 
„ of the earth ſwallowed up the fruit of it; and 
Thou deſtroyedſt the hope of man.” The de- 
ſcriptive conceffions of learned men, abundantly 


clear and expreſſive, are too copious to be in- 


ferted ; let the emphatic one of St. Baſil ſuffice, 
orat. vi. Superne cœlum torrentes jaculabatur, in- 
ferne terra abyſſas relaxabat, et dum aque emerge- 
bant, ad aquas elementares create res redigebantur, 
& From above the air ſhot down torrents, the 
earth fet at large its abyſſes from beneath, and, 
« whilſt the waters burſt out, created things were 
& reduced to their elementary waters.“ But St. 
Peter 2d Epiſt. iii. 4, 5, &c. charaRteriſes thoſe 
who would willingly be ignorant of this great 
judgment by water. | 
Sen. viii. And God made a wind to paſs over the 
earth, and the waters were aſſuaged. Here the ſame 


agent, ſpirit, or wind, is employed as at the firſt 


formation, which brought all things to order again 
as it did then. The ſame action is expreſſed in 
animals, Pal. civ. 30. Thou ſendeſt forth thy ſpi- 
Fit, they are created, (or, concreted from their ori- 
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ginal atoms) and thou reneweſt the face of the earth. 


The ſame expanſion would produce the ſame com- 


preſſure of the earth, and ſimilar cracks in the 
ſtrata of ſtone; and the remaining exuvie, or 
remains, yet viſible in theſe fiſſures, which could 
not be carried off by the waters, are invincible 
proofs of the deluge, whatever has been thrown 
out in ſupport of a contrary hypotheſis. But, pre- 


vious to the re-formation, the fountains of the deep 


and the windows of heaven were topped ; can any 
thing be more diſtinct ? for thus the earth would 
be in its primitive chaos, airs within and without, 
and their expanding force would once more break 


the ſolid ſphere : then, viii. 3. The waters re- 


turned from off the earth continually ; whither, but 


into the great abyſs? verſe 13. And, behold, the 
face of the ground was ary. 


—ü— 


An ABSTRACT from an Eſſay toward a 
NaruxAL HisToRY of the Bible, eſpecially 
of ſome parts which relate to the occaſion of re- 
vealing Moſes's Principia. | 


OSES did not learn his philoſophy in 
Egypt, as is raſhly concluded from As vii. 
17. He had, indeed, a thorough infight into the 


national wiſdom of that country, as Daniel and 


his companions were well acquainted with that of 
Chaldea, Dan. i. 3. But as this heathen ſcience 
was in itſelf extremely deteQive, ſo the Hebrew 
lawgiver needed not its aid, while inſtructed by 
Him who is the alone ſource of knowledge. Moſes 
was a prophet from his childhood: and its plain 
Jznovan ſpoke to him before his miſſion, from 


Exod. iv. 10. and Acts vii. 25.— The tranſactions 


contained in the book of Fob are evidently ante- 
cedent 


f * \ * " 
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cedent to writing: he had a prophetic view of 
that divine art, which was taught Moſes on the 
mount; and, agreeable to his wiſhes, his impor- 

tant trial was written in a book. | 

If Moſes's philofophy was falſe, it would effec- 
tually prove him an impoſtor ; nor could he fo 
impoſe upon the Jſraelites, who were then the 
moſt knowing people in the world. Writing 
being out of the queſtion, Moſes could never re- 
ceive the perfect hiſtory of ſuch antient facts as 
he delivers from tradition, which was by that 
time polluted with imagination; but muſt have 
had the whole revealed. Every human ſyſtem of 
philoſophy hitherto deviſed, palpably confutes it- 
ſelf; and how can it be otherways? for Feb. 
XXXVii. 4. Mere waſt thou when I laid the founda- 
tions of the earth ? declare, &c. The uſefulneſs of 
natural knowledge has been largely expatiated up- 

on; and can we imagine, that God could not, 
— would not, inform his choſen people in a thing 

— - 

But there is a ſtronger reaſon behind: It ap- 
pears the bulk of mankind were but too curious 
naturaliſts; they ſtudied nature ſo much, that 
they forgot its Author, or that it had one. The 
univerfal proneneſs to idolatry was grown fo 
ſtrong and infectious, that the 1 even un- 
der God's own eye and direction, were very hard- 
ly kept under reſtraint. The apoſtaſy began early; 

„ Gen. vi. 4, 5. Giants, i. e. fallen ones, revol- 
ters, and men of renown, (Heb. of name) i. e. 
worſhippers of the heavens, and wicked imaginers ; 
as the imitators of Adam's crime are called his ſons. 
Hence the deluge. Hence too the confuſion at 
Babel, not of language, as is by ſome imagined, 
but of Lie, i. e. religious confeffion, as that 
word does perpetually ſignify throughout the Old 
Teſtament, when put for a human _ , 

idolaters 
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idolaters had reſolved to build a tower or temple 
to the heavens; therefore the Moſt High made 
them diſagree about the model of their liturgy. 

The ill. concerted ſcheme at Babel being abor- 
tive, the builders, when a diſperſion became un- 
avoidable, left the begun idolatrous fabric in the 
poſſeſſion of Nimrod, the heir of curſed Ham : he 
became a mighty hunter before the Lord, Gen. x. 9. 
which phraſe can be proved to ſignify, that he 
grew hardened in wickedneſs, and a prevailing 
ſeducer to idolatry ; ſee Fer. v. 26. After God 
had mercifully disjointed this confederacy againſt 
himſelf, the true worſhip and ſacrifice continued 
in ſeveral families, particularly in that of Terab, 
- Abraham's father, who was baniſhed his country 
for worſhipping the God of heaven, Gen. xi. 31. 
The various ſcenes and objects of heatheniſm are 
emphatically deſcribed in theſe following paſlages : 
BaBYLon, Ja. xlvi. 1. xlvii. 1. Fer. I. 38. Ex. 
xxi. 21. XXili. 14-—CANAAN, Lev. xviii. 27. 
XX. 6. xxvi. 1. Deut. i. 28. vii. 5. xii. 2. XVill. 
To. Pf. cvi. 37—EGyPeT, Exod. v. 2. xii. 12. 
Deut. xxix. 16. 17. Iſa. xix. 1. Fer. xliii. 13. 
Exzek. xxiii. 8, 19. xxx. 13, 14, 16, 17. 
NeriGcHBOURING NATIONS, Num. xxv. 2 Judę. 
Il. 12, 13. 1 Kings, xi. 5. xvi. 31. 2 Kings xvũ. 
9, 15, 16, 17, 29, Sc. Fob. xxxi. 26. Jer. x. 
2. Ezek. xxiii. 5, 42. Other paſlages, and thoſe 
relating to the children of I/rael, are too numerous 
to refer to; they occur every where. 

The Hebrews were forbidden to have any other 
god, or gods, before the Lox D; the heathens 
would acknowledge no god ſuperior to the hea- 
vens. Hence the rivalſhip betwixt God and what 
he had created, and the great diſpute concerning 
' ſupremacy. Pharaoh ſays abſolutely, Exod. v. 2. 
I know not the Lord : but, preſently after, the ma- 
gicians were forced to confeſs a power exceeding 
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that of their gods, viii. 19. 2dly, The Hebrews 
are ſtrictly prohibited to make to themſelves any 


image, or repreſentative 'of God, for bowing or 


religious adoration. 

Before Maſes introduced writing, there was no 
way of conveying knowledge but by picture or hi- 
eroglyphic, as is evident from the characters Faceb 


gives of his ſons : writing was to ſuperſede the uſe 
of theſe repreſentations, and fo to prevent their per- 


verſion and abuſe. The nations given up to imagi- 


nation, ſet up ſigns of ſuch powers as they con- 
ceived in their deity, and were ſuited to repreſent 


the majeſty, glory, agility, or circulating force of 


the heaven or airs : ſuch as rings, or other 

and ornaments, doves or eagles from their ſwiftneſs 
or ſoaring, bulls and other horned animals from 
their ſtrength, the lion from its vivacity. Atlength, 
the names of their gods were aſſumed by princes 
and great men, as the higheſt mark of honour ; ſo 
Dan. ix. 8. Whoſe name was Belteſhazzar, according 
to the name of bis god. And becauſe their images 


had a crown upon their head, (the chief ſymbol 


of their god, and exprefing the irradiation of 


light) ſome imagine they worſhipped their kings. 


he antients were not ſo ſtupid ; the operations of 
the air, their Baalim, they ſaw with admiration : 
they faw, and it conquered. To the hoſts of hea- 
ven they erected their high places, groves, altars, 


monuments, and called their cities and temples af- 


ter their name, Nebo, Baal-meon, Baal. gad, Aſb- 
taroth, Beth-peor, Enſhemeſh, Timnath-heres, and 
innumerable others. To theſe they made their 
children paſs through the fire, offered human 
facrifices, cut and r their fleſh, and gave 
them many other proofs of dread and ſubmiſſion. 

In Egypt tis like their priefts and magicians were 
the ſame : that abandoned nation is deſcrib'd as 
an adulterous woman, lying with beaſts, the iſſue 

monſters; 5 
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monſters ; and their repreſentative gods, heifers, 
oats, rams, pigeons, were appointed to be facri- 
Feed by the Iſraelites to JeEHovan, as a ſolemn 
acknowledgment that he was ſole maſter of the 
powers they were made ſymbols of. So the red 
hei fer, their picture for fire or light, order'd to be 
burnt, Num. xix. This was the original of 


Aaron's idolatrous calf, and the two Jeroboam ſet 
up; while the agency and operation of the hea- 


vens was always the prime object, excluſive of 
Him who gave it exiſtence and power to act, 
Fer. xiv. 22. | 
Abraham had nobler ſentiments of the Divine 
Being, and is diſtinguiſhed for his faith and piety : 
for this he was favoured with thoſe two remark- 
able promiſes, That in him all the 2 of the 
edge, That his 

ſeed ſhould inherit Canaan ; for this he was made 
to rejoice in the anticipated viſion of Chriſt his 
redeemer, in the perſon of Melchiſedec, who aſ- 


| ſifted him to conquer the confederate tyrants, ac- 


cepted the tythe, ratified his vow of the ſpoil, and 
pronounced him blefled ; for this he was thought 
worthy to confer and expoſtulate with God, un- 
der a threefold appearance, and the promiſes were 
confirm'd to him by a divided ſacrifice, and the 
interpoſition of a lamp of fire; finally, for this 
God tries him in his only ſon, and approves his 
complete obedience. | 
When the children of Iſrael were in Egypt, no 
doubt many attempts would be made to induce 
them to join in the falſe worſhip of that country ; 
yet, by their knowledge of the true God, the fign 
of circumciſion, and faith in the promiſes, they 
were prevented from mixing with the idolatrous 
natives. At laſt, when matters came to ſuch a 
height, that the male iſſue were to be cut off for 
their parents ſteadineſs, it was high time for God 
to 
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to interpoſe, as well to demonſtrate his own pow- 
er, as to protect his people from the inſolent bar- 
barity of their enemies. He required the Egyp- 
tians to let his people go: but they had prieſts 
and idols, and Gods of their own, and knew not 
IE HOoVAH; nor would they obey him, unleſs He 
convinced them that He was too ſtrong for their 
gods. At that day men were not fo ſelt-ſuffi- 
cient as now, but depended each upon his god, 
either true or falſe. So the point in iſſue was, 
whether the Egyptian deities, the heavens, were 
any more than ſervants to IE HOVAH; and each 
particular miracle was adapted to cure them of 
ſome particular crime. The witneſſes were nu- 
merous, and the evidence invincibly ſtrong : theſe 
gave full demonſtration of the Being of God, and 
the veracity of his vicegerent Meſes, ſufficient to 
put beyond diſpute the revelation, then renewed, 
and appropriated to a peculiar people. 
Whatever rival-power was put in oppoſition to 
- God, the ſcriptures always uſe proper expreſſions 
to reclaim that power as his; ſo, the Gad of bea- 
ven, the God of hofts and the miracles, judg- 
ments, or teſtimonies, were all ſo ſorted, either 
in general, or particularly, as to determine the 
controverſy. Hence, acco:ding to the ruling ſpe- 
cies of infidelity, (for it all center'd in the adora- 
tion of the heavens) the frame or operation of the 
airs was controuled, in all its appearances, as 
darkneſs, wind, preſſure, cloud, fire, c. 

The Devil, ever active to enlarge his domains, 
by ſetting up the creation in contradiction to its 
inviſible Creator, had, beſides perverting the an- 
tient inſtitutions as to ſacrifices, oaths, Fc. in- 
troduced many abuſes with regard to marriage, 
property, faithfulneſs, &c. nor were falſe ora- 
cles, dreams, divinations, wanting : all theſe called 

loudly for correction; and the Hebrew law (ef- 
| pecially 
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pecially the ten prohibitory commandments) was 
framed for that end; as the deſign of all the mi- 
raculous wonders was to evince, that God was 
the Lord, or JEHovan, and therefore the Iſrae- 
lites were to relate them diligently to their poſ- 
terity. They were likeways ordered to deſtroy 
the hieroglyphic pillars which the Canaanites 


| (thoſe rank idolaters) had ſet up as memorials of 
the ſuppoſed atchievements of their gods, and ſo 


to blet out the memory of them; for then there was 


no other way of recording particular actions but 


by ſculpture and painting. 

When the Principia of Moſes come to be more 
minutely explained, the antients will be reſcued 
from their fancied ignorance, tho' tis probable 
their knowledge was much decay'd before Moſes's 
time ; they certainly underſtood the ſettled opera- 
tions of the Heavens; but, forgetting they were 
ſtated, regular, limited, they concluded them 
full of underſtanding, and proper objects of wor- 
ſhip. They knew what a miracle was, inſiſted 
on it as a mark of ſupremacy, nor would be re- 
claimed without one. . 

Nor let it be wondered at, that the antients, 
who are ſuppoſed fo good philoſophers, ſhould fall a 
worſhipping the ſyſtem they knew ſo much about ; 
for our modern philoſophers, who thought them- 
ſelves much wiſer, have in effect done the ſame, 
aſcribing every where infinite properties to mat- 
ter, ſpace, motion, &c. only the antients were 
more devout ; wherever they found their god, 
they publickly own'd him by a worſhip adapted 
to the powers they conceiv'd in him, 

Among the animal repreſentations of the æther, 
and its various powers, the ſerpent was one of prin- 
cipal note: hence Aaron's rod turned into the rep- 
tile they idolized ; and when the magicians had 


by legerdemain mimick'd this miracle, his rod 


ſwallowed 
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ſwallowed up theirs. Their conſecrated river 
(whither, the Chaldee paraphraſe ſays, Phara:h 
went to worſhip) was by the ſame rod turned into 
blood, the ib ſuffocated, and, inſtead thereof, 
Frogs ſent to deftroy them. Theſe two, it ſeems, 
the magicians were allowed to imitate ; but their 
flight of hand failed, when they ſaw the very duſt 
converted into lice, ſo that they were forced to cry 
out, This is the finger of God! Exod. viii. 19. 
Their deceit and juggling, with all the Devil's aſ- 
ſiſtance, could go no further. However, the M- - | 
Egyptians obſtinacyealled upon them another judg- | | 
ment, a ſwarm of flies, or noiſome inſccts, that cor- 3 
ted their land. Nor were their eyes ſufficiently 
opened by this miracle, nor by the ſucceeding 
murrain among their cattle, tho* their ſacred em- 
blems would probably firſt feel the mortal conta- 
gion: fo puniſhment was next inflicted upon their 
bodies, by boils or ulcers, propagated from the 
duft of thoſe very furnaces, where they afflited 
the people of God; after which followed a griev- 
ous Hail, (in a country where 'tis generally be- 
lieved little falls) mixt with thunder and lightning, 

uite oppoſite to the common courſe of nature. 

t laſt, the deſtructive plague of locuſts or cater- 
pillars conſtrained the clamorous people to re- 
monſtrate to Pharaoh, that their ſuſtenance was 
deſtroy d, inſiſting to get rid of the Iſraelites. 
| Yet the hardened tyrant would not give permiſ- | 
ſion, till three days palpable darkneſs evidenced an c 
abſolute command over his god, the air, which 
is there ſcarce ever ſullied with a cloud. 

The laft and finiſhing evidence of the moſt high 
God's ſupremacy fell, in a diſtinguiſhing morta- 
lity, upon their f-/-born ; and this judgment muſt 
have been the more ſhocking, becauſe all nations 
placed their hope in their firſt-born, as is plain 
from the many abuſes committed, in ſacrificing, 

or 
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or in making them paſs through the fire. The 
Egyptian had actually attempted to cut off the 
males, the hope of Iſrael, who were children of 
Abraham, and he was the firſt-born ; fo that they 
were by deſcent the firſt-born, and are empha- 
tically ſo called : therefore, in memorial of this 
deliverance, and pointing likewiſe to Chriſt, (the 
future great deliverer from flavery and falſe wor- 
ſhip) the Lord claimed from the //rael:ites the firſt- 
born of man and of beaſt. Hence too the inſti- 
tuted Paſſover, a firſtling male lamb, its blood 
ſprinkled, fleſh roaſted, and what remain'd un- 


eaten burnt. 


As a regular and corroborating proof to the 
Iſraelites of their miraculous reſcue from the bon- 
ge of Egypt, the cloud, and the fire, alternately 
ſupported, made them daily witneſſes that the 
heavens were only God's minifters and ſervants. 
So the removing of the cloud behind, ſo as to 
throw darkneſs among the hoſt of the Egyptian 
purſuers, who nevertheleſs went on to their own 
deſtruction, till, in the very gulph of perdition, 
they vainly attempted flight, and were forced to 
own that the Lord fought for Iſrael. By the ſpeci- 
men of dividing and ſupporting the waters pre- 
ternaturally, he ſhewed the command he had of 
that /pirit, that firmament, which, at firſt, ope- 
rated upon and ſhifted them, and now keeps them 
within bounds. Thus, Num. xxxiii. 4. he exe- 

cuted judgment againſt all the gods of Egypt. 
The people are now led into a barren wilder- 
neſs ; where, obſerving no natural means for their 
ſupport, the ſtrongeſt convictions of Jen ov an's 
ſupreme power were hardly able to overcome their 
incredulity : he made the ſame agents, which de- 
ſtroyed their infatuated enemies, combine in 2 
miraculous manner to heal their waters, and pro- 
vide them food ; he made the winds to bring them 
C quails, 
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guailt, the heavens to drop them manna, while 
theſe too, by _ to act on his Sabbaths, con- 
felled their mighty Creator. To the murmuring 
people he brings water from the rock, as an evi- 
dence of his command of that operation of the 
air, which, at the firſt formation, ſplit and 
cracked all the ftrata, and which continually raiſes 
the water for ſprings. 

In the cloud by day, and the fire by night, which 
conducted the people, they ſaw IEHO VAR lead his 
rival in triumph; and when, upon extraordinary 
occaſions, he made the cloud dart forth uncom- 
mon luſtre, it is expreſsly called his glory : this 
ſhewed his power to divide the light out of the 
darkneſs, as at firſt, before the ſun or ſtars were 
formed ; and that glory, fire, light, firmament, 
which are different degrees of the ſame operation, 


were only his vaſſals, and inſtruments made uſe of 
to communicate his will. So Ezekiel calls this re- 


preſentation, (attended with a whirlwind, a great 
cloud, a fire enfolding itſelf, a brightneſs) the glory 
of the God of Iſrael. And from this glory the Moft 
High gave forth his voice, to eſtabliſh for ever the 
authority of his ſervant Meſes. To this glory his 
more immediate miniſters were permitted a nearer 
approach, as were the favourite diſciples whom 
our Lord vouchſafed to witneſs his glory on the 
mount; and to give an immediate ſanction to 
Moſes bringing the two tables, a ſmall portion of 


the glory reſted upon his face. Such was that 


glory, exceeding the brightneſs of the ſun, which 
uihered in Saul's wondrous converſion. In fine, 
a voice, with this feal, was a ſufficient commiſ- 
ſion even to the Gentiles. This ended diſputes, 
ſtopt murmuring, produced fubmiſſion and ado- 
ration in the //raelites, nay, in the mixt multitude 
that followed their camp, aad brought contuſion 
upon gainſayers. 


The 
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The offering to God by fire was a ſolemn re- 
nunciation of the worſhip of fire; and the facri- 


ficing thoſe animals, which were ſacred repreſen- 
tatives among the heathens of one attribute or 


other of their aerial deity, was treating them 
with the utmoſt contempt. At TFoſbua's prayer, 
ww the light of the ſun, and NY the light of 
the moon, (the inſtruments which concur to make 
our globe perform its periodical revolutions) were 
arreſted, till his enemies, the worſhippers of the 
light, were vaniſhed : let not this glorious mi- 
racle then be longer the ſubje of ;nfipid ridicule, 
to thoſe whoſe ignorance is the only plea to alle- 


viate their infidelity. 


When Elijah had a view of God's diſpenſations, 


1 Kings xix. he has firſt ſhewed a great and ſtrong 


wind, which rent the mountains, and broke in pieces 
the racks, even as the expanding ſpirit broke the 
ſhell, to make a paſſage for the waters into the 


. abyſs; 2dly, what we term an earthquake, a re- 


preſentation of God's judgments in diſſolving the 
earth at the flood ; 3dly, fire, or a demonſtration 
of his ſupremacy by miracles ; and 4thly, a ſmall 


till voice, the language of mercy, exhibiting that 


Saviour who was typified by the various and be- 
nign actions of light in the natural world. And 
there were the ſame emphatic exhibitions on 


Mount Sinai, at the delivery of the law; which 


was circumſtantially adapted to guard the Hebrews 
againſt, what is properly ſtiled, an adulterous 
alienation | 

For this purpoſe was the Sabbath inſtituted, as 
a memorial that was the creator of the hea- 
vens and the arch; to keep men continually 
mindful t n alone, with humility and thank- 


ful . i ration wis due. So all the other 


i=? atio, iting to ratural cieanſineſs, ſocial 
duties, teſtimonies, Cc. were to rectify enormi- 


C 2 ties, 
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ties, practiſed in the gentile ſuperſtitions ; as were 
the three annual feaſts, the place of worſhip, the 
many diſcriminating particles, and the model of 
their alters. Nor was the Jewiſh ſcheme political, 
or ſuited to render them naturally ſtrong : they 
were to be preſerved from their enemies not by 
Chariots and horſes, but by the Divine interpoſt- 
tion ; they had only to obey, and conquer. 

As the imaginers had various methods to ſe- 
duce, fo God uſed the moſt ſuitable counter- 
means to preſerve his people in their integrity : 
the general meetings, the joint ſacrifices, feaſts 
and rejoicings, encouraged, ftrengthened and 
united the //raelites in the ſame Cauſe ; deſtroying 
idols and idolaters, putting deſerters to death, 
ſtoning blaſphemers, deterred them from becom- 
ing ſecii criminis. The imaginers pretended their 
gods could give them plenty, health, foretel events, 
c. Jenovan gave his people miraculous ſup- 
plies, or in judgment withheld fruitful ſeaſons, 
and ſent famine and ſickneſs; he endowed his 
faithful ſervants with true viſtons, and infallible 
prophecy. | 

Falſely do ſome aſſert, that the Iſraelites knew 
nothing of a future ſtate, or a general judgment; 
they expreſs themſelves on that point as clearly as 
we can do now, when occaſion required : that 
was far from being difputed, as appears by the 
heathen rites about their dead. It was an ac- 
knowledged conſequence ; for the main point was 
not, whether God was lord of another and bet- 
ter ſyſtem, but whether he was Supreme in 
this: the l2/? day, the day of the Lord, of ven- 
geance, of recomperce, &c. in ſcripture refer in- 
deed fometimes to the viſitation of particular ci- 
ties or countries; but theſe expreſſions all ter- 
minate in the final period of this ſtate of pro- 
bation. 

The 
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"The alterations in the heavens, which the na- 
tions took for ſigns of the favour or diſpleaſure 
of their deity, are reclaimed by the prophets as 
in the hand of their Maſter alone, whoſe power 
is diſplayed in the viciſſitudes of the great ma- 
chinery, which for ever carry on his deep de- 
ſigns : and fo the ſacred deſcriptions are not lies, 
as our free-thinkers take pains to ſuggeſt, dut 
expreſſive of the air doing its duty, and of the 
abſurdity of the heathen confidence and fear of 
its regular operations. Indeed, it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that, in the Few:/b diſpenſation, when the 
law of ſacrifices ended, and when vengeance was 
taken upon all men in the perſon of their ſuffer- 
ing repreſentative Chriſt, then nature was at a 
ſtand, the ſtate of the dead diſturbed, and ſpeci- 
mens exhibited of the exit of this ſyſtem. This 
was foretold very minutely. 

It now appears pretty evident, that the ſacred 
writers were mightily concerned to be right in 
their philoſophy : one falſe deſcription, detected, 
might have been fatal to the whole cauſe they fo 
ſtrenuouſly contended for.—— The book of Feb 
contains an infinite variety of divine knowledge, 

and it may be no uſeleſs digreſſion to ſtate his 
caſe : his trial muſt have been before the great 
manifeſtations of God in Egypt and the wilder- 
neſs, becauſe otherways, from the vicinity of 
Arabia, he muſt have known them, and they 
could not have been paſſed over in filence. His 
perfection and uprightneſs were put to the proof: 
the idolatrous Sabeans and Chaldeans, and the fire 
and wind, their deities, are ſuffered to make 
grievous depredations ; this perplexed Fob, who 
thought God always protected his own worſhip- 
pers, was ignorant whither all theſe afflictions 
tended, and why God was at war with him: ne- 
vertheleſs, he boldly maintained his integrity, 

C 3 nor 
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nor would yield a jot to Satan's temptation, 
which was, to truſt his ſenſes, and own the ele- 
ment for a god. He could not reconcile the di- 
vine procedure, till the God whom he feared 
helped him out with ſome philoſophical queries, 
from the midſt of ſuch a whirhuind as attended 
the voice from Sinai: and, finally, his invin- 
.—Eible piety, his ſubm'ſſion, his adherence to the 
—fedeemer, were crowred with approbation and a 
rich recompenſe. 
The works of God, either natural or ſpiritual, 
are unſearchable without revelation ; but revealed 
things are to us and te our children. Spiritual 
truths can be no otherways conveyed to us 
than by material images: therefore the diſtinction 
between the letter, and the /þrr:it, ought to be 
perpetually attended to; and the negleCting this 
has been the ruin of the modern eus, who ſel- ) 
fiſhly imagine the ſcripture written ſolely for 
their uſe; while the very end of it is univerſal, 
to demonſtrate to all men the ſupremacy of the 
inviſible IEHOVAH over the material world, and 
that they cannot poſſibly be happy, but in an 
abſolute compliance with the ſcheme of mercy 
he has contrived for their ſalvation. His will 
is contained in his own writings ; wherein if we 
only attend to the typical outfide, and reſt there, 
without ſearching into the ſpirit and intent of the 
author, we ſhall find no more than a dead and 
killing letter, the language of wrath, and a book 
void of conſolation. | 
Upon the whole, we may ſee the antiquity of 
the war ſubſiſting between believers and 1maginers 
or falſe reaſoners; and that, in the midſt of fo 
many judgments againſt obſtinate rebels, the good 
of mankind in general has been moſt accurately 
conſulted, In the idolatrous confederacy at Ba- 
bel, had not a miraculous diſtenſion broken their 
| e meaſures, 
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meaſures, and made them diſperſe, it is fearful 
to imagine how fatal their union might have 
been; while their ſeparating into factions was 
truly a diviſion of Satan's kingdom, whoſe ſub- 
jects grew at the long run ſo mad and incoherent 
in their imaginations, that they dropped their 
primary deity, and worſhipped they knew not 
what, whether idolatrous kings, or repreſenta- 
tive brutes. Here the Devil overſhot himſelf, 
and by ſhewing himſelf too nakedly, made the 
heathens aſham'd of themſelves and him ; where- 
by the Mess1an obtained a glorious advantage, 
at the period aſſigned for ſpreading abroad his 
ſaving influences. 

Thoſe modern heathens the fluctuating Greeks, 
and the more ignorant Romans, with their anxious 
copiers for the laſt half century, loſing fight entire- 
ly of the true philoſophy, ſet up new ſchemes, in- 
veſted matter with imaginary powers, and declar- 
ed their ignorance of that omnipreſent fluid which 
their predeceſſors bowed down to; a conduct not 
to be pardoned in men who pretend to a ſuperior 
depth of learning. In vain are chronological en- 
gines erected, and others made to ſtick together 
mathematically, to invalidate the Maſuic hiſtory, 
while their foundations are in the ſand, and the 
principles they are built on falſe and abſurd: if 
theſe engineers knew as much as the antient ido- 
laters, (whom they are pleaſed to revile) we ſhould, 
it is very preſumable, be favoured with figures in 
great plenty to prove the eternity of the zther, 
ſun, Cc. | 
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PRINCIPIA. 


PART II. 


Of the Circulation of the Heavens ; of the Cauſe of 
the Metion and Courſe of the Earth, Moon, &c. 
of the Religion, Philoſophy, and Emblems of the 
Heathens before Moſes writ, and of the Jews 
after. In Confirmation of the Natural Hiſtory 
of the Fible. 3 


=” the INTRODUCTION the author gives ſome 
account of his deſign; wherein he inſiſts, that 
the ſcriptures are not intelligible without Meſes's 
philoſophy ; that they are written with the utmoſt 
accuracy, and contain the true principles of mo- 
tion, which all other ſyſtems of natural knowledge 
are deficient in: he further ſays, that the heathens 
took their religion and philoſaphy from believers 
that theſe two are intimately connected, and that 
therefore our books of divinity, and forms of wor- 
ſhip, labour under a manifeſt defect with regard 
to the latter. The ignorance, in this reſpec, 
which fell upon the Jews, aſter their long captivity 
in Babylon, is a good reaſon why their writings 
are not to be truſted; and that ſpirit of tempo- 
riſing with their gentile neighbours, which re- 
markably prevailed among them, renders them 
ſtill more obnoxious to ſuſpicion : ſo that the ori- 
ginal bible muſt not be taken implicitly accord- 
ing to their interpretations, but ail neceſſary helps 
muſt be made uſe of, to inveſtigate its meaning 
ſuch as the uſage of words in different caſes, com- 
pariſon of the paſſages where they occur, or when 
neceſſity calls for it, an application to the lan- 
guages next in time and place. A 
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Our author avers, that as there are no ideas in- 
nate, but all come in by our ſenſes, there can be 
no words for ſpiritual or uncreated things but what 
take their ſignifications from material objects; 
and therefore all true divinity muſt be comparative 

or hieroglyphical, as is the phy/ico-theology of the 
 HeBREw ſcriptures. There a verb active is ra- 
dically applied to the greateſt operation in the na- 
tural world, but is carried downwards, to expreſs 
leſſer actions of the ſame kind; and as an agent 
is variouſly ſituated, or performs different offices, 
its name is altered. The analogy of religion, 
pointing at the works of nature, is eftabliſhed by 
God ; whom we are bound to believe, becauſe he 
has proved himſelf ſuperior to nature. As to ma- 
terial objects, our ſenſes can be appealed to, and 
our reaſon convinced ; in the reception of divine 
truths, faith is an ingredient abſolutely requiſite, 
inaſmuch as our capacities are here limited, and at 
their ne plus ultra. Taking theſe things for grant- 
ed, and our author enlarges pretty much to ſhew 
their certainty, the Hebrew language is worthy 
its omniſcient author, and ſo formed as to convey 
perfect ideas, equally free from deficiency or - 
perbole : not ſo the modern languages; they have 
indeed letters to form ſounds, but the words they 
compoſe are arbitrary, uncertain, and frequently 
falſe. 

CrHR1sT, before he beſtowed the ſpirit and 
power upon his diſciples, ordered them to ſearch 
tbe ſcriptures, where the complete evidences con- 
cerning him lay, and cautioned them to beware of 
the perverſe traditions of the Jets; he refers them 
to the original, and not to tranſlations or para- 
phraſes. After they were veſted with the power 
of miracles, they had leſs occaſion to refer to the 
Fewiſh Books; nature was at their beck, and they 
could produce ocular proof for their authority : 

C5 when 
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when miraculous power ceaſed, the diſciples were 
again left to the evidence of facts recorded in 
ſcripture. The recentneſs of thoſe wonders which 
gave a ſanction to the goſpel, wrought ſo ſtrongly 
towards the conviction of all around, that for a 
long time Chriſtians had little uſe, and fo were leſs 
folicitous, for an appeal to written evidence; but 
this is now become quite needful to us, as tradi- 
tional evidence loſes of its influence through di- 
ſtance of time. Hy . 
If our pious reformers had underſtood Hebrew 
or philoſophy, as well as they did Greet or divini- 
ty, and had, in imitation of the royal prophet, 
intermingled their writings with praiſes to JE Ho- 
VAH for forming this machine, and making it a 
perpetual motion, uniformly regulated, and ſet to 
work, there would now have been leſs difficulty in 
diſpoſſeſſing people of their received notions, how- 
ever falſe and inconſiſtent. It was a charge of a 
high nature, Pſal. xxviii. 5. Iſa. v. 12. They re- 
gard not the work of It HO VAR, neither conſider 
the operation of his hands. But David ſays, I re- 
member the days of old, I meditate on all thy works, 
F muſe on the works of thy hands, Pſal. exliii. 5. 
This was properly keeping the Sabbath; and 'tis 
obſervable of the Jews, that whenever they ne- 
glected to improve that ſacred opportunity of ſtu- 
dying nature, with the ſpiritual application, they 
fell into groſs ignorance and ſtupidity. Surely, 
then thoſe who have a fincere regard for the 
ſcriptures will not be deterred from making the 
proper enquiries into their meaning, or from fa- 
vouring the attempts of ſuch as endeavour to do 
it for them. And let this ſerve by way of apology 
for our author's reſearches after philoſophical truth, 
In order to take a nearer view of the Maſaic 
philoſophy, the origmmal text muſt be conſulted, 
imply as Dr 
pric 
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pricks for vowels which the modern Fews con- 
trived : for this purpoſe our author chuſes gene- 
rally to follow the Latin interlineary verſion, as the 
molt literal, and fitteſt to ſhew the order of the 
Hebrew words ; then, to inveſtigate the true idea 
each word is intended to convey, he collates the 
different ſenſes given it in the Lexicons. The au- 
thorities he makes uſe of are, the Roman edi- 
tion of Marius de Calaſia's concordance of the He- 
brew with other Eaſtern languages, Caſtelli's lexi- 
con heptaglotton, Schlindler's pentaglot, and Bux- 
tor 's large rabinical dictionary. 


GENESIS i. 1. 


In the beginning Gad created the heavens and the 
earth. 


ND He created; it is ſaid of any thing made 
to exiſt. 2 Maccab. vii. 28. I beſeech thee, 
„ my fon, look upon the heaven, and the earth, 
© and all that is in them, and conſider that God 
& made them, our «& «rw, from nothing; and fo 
« was mankind made likeways.“ So Maimoni- 
des the Few, © It is a fundamental principle in 
% our law, that God created this world from no- 
4c thing.” Here a difficulty is ſtarted, Why then 
is the word afterwards applied to whales, and 
other animals, formed from pre- exiſtent matter? 
The reaſon is plainly, becauſe the dm, or 
matter appropriated to living creatures and ve- 
getables, is ſpecifically different from the other 
two ſorts: there could be no ſeparate deſcription 
of it, while mingled with the atoms of the heavens, 
and of the earth; but as ſoon as it was collected 
from the mixture, its creation is aſſerted. 

The diſtinctions of creating, forming making, 
are perpetually obſerved : ſo Ger. ii. 3. The whole 


of 
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viz. the heavens, which Gad created to at, make, 
or work. 4. Theſe are the generations * of the 
heavens, and of the earth, for which they were cre- 
ated, when IEHOVAH ALEIM had formed, &c. 
So of man, /ſa. xliii. 7. I have created him, I have 
formed him, I have alſæ made him. Though N 
ſignifies to give exiſtence ſimply; when the par- 
ticiple of that verb occurs, it alſo expreſſes a con- 
comitant action, as {ja. xlv. 7. Forming light 


and N concreting darkneſs. Darkneſs or con- 


cretion was the very ſtate the heavens were crea- 
ted in, they adhered in ſmall maſſes or grains 
when theſe were divided by motion the formation 
of light enſued : hence the ſame word is uſed to 
denate an arreſt of that motion which produces 
light, and fo bringing back the ſpirit, or air, to 
its firſt condition. 


Some have entertained a ſtrange notion of diſ- 


joining matter from the ſpace it takes up; they 
imagine ſpace a ſeparate exiſtence, nay that it 
muſt needs be infinite and eternal, and a fort of 
receptacle for the Deity. Even Buxtorf/'s rabbies 
were not fo abſurd; tor, in their Miſbna, they 
call that void ſpace, wherein there is nothing but 
air, by the fame name, NN, air. This was not 
the abode, but the veiy ſubſtance of the heathen 
Jupiter. The Athenians indeed well expreſſed 


their ignorance, by the infcription, Ts the unknown 


Cod; whom they took to be an inviſible power 
in the heavens. This affuried St. Paul a fit op- 
portunity to refreſh; their memory as to its powers 
and properties, which he reclaims in behalf of 


his Supreme Matter, who created and made the 


world, is Lerd of heaven and earth, and dwelleth nat 


in temples made wich hands. This was new doc- 


trine to them, who thought that God was ſtrictly 
in 


The progreſſive formations, 


of Won bis material legate or repreſentative, 


\ 
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in every place: they had long miſtaken the pom- 
pous ambaſſador for his infinitely more illuſtrious 
Sovereign; the material Deus was better adapted 
to their groſs imaginations, and the Moſt High 
was to them incertus, as Lucan expreſſes it, Phar- 
fal. ii. ä 
Dedita ſacris 
Incerti Judæa Dei. 


The paſſage of 4ratus, thought to be referred 
to by the apoſtle, runs to this purpoſe : 


% From Jove we ſpring, ſhall Jove be then unſung ; 
«+ Jove, who to ſing enables every tongue! 

«« Where'er we mortals go, where'er we move, 

« Our forums, cities, ſtreets are full of ove : 

He flows the ſwelling ebbs, the falling tide, 
„With him in harbour ſafe the veſſels ride. 

« We ſeek him, taſte him, breathe him ev'ry where, 
And all in common his kind Influence ſhare.” 


Hence Virgil's phraſe, Jovis omnia plena; and 


aoſſius (origin and progreſs of idalatry) obſerves, 


that the Greeks alſo call the fun Dronyſos, Jig ws. 


the mind of Jove; which was their word for the 


heavens or air “. 

The modern maintainers of a vacuum are pleaſ- 
ed to cite ſcripture too; but that is flatly againſt 
them: they did not conſider, that there the attri- 
butes of God are deſcribed (and they can be con- 
veyed no otherways) by ſtmilar powers and o 
rations of the celeſtial matter; which indeed fills 
heaven and «ar th, pervades the minuteſt pores, ſo 
that nothing 15 concealed trom its preſence and 
influence, and wherein, truly, we live and move, 
and have our being. When the reſidence of the 

_ Moſt 


Lib. vii. p. 161. Jupiter 2/7 ether ; unde Tiquends ge- 


ws, ſub Jove frigido, & tub Dio. 
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Moſt High is ſpecially expreſſed to contradiſtin- 
guiſh the . . IDW heavens of his holineſs, Pſal. 
xx. 6. from the materia] heavens, (his beautiful 
repreſentatives) he is ſeated beyond the circumfe- 


rence of this ſyſtem, thence giving laws to the 


whole univerſe. ob. xxii. 12, 14. {s not God in 
the height of heaven? thick clouds are a covering to 


bim; he walketh on the circuit of heaven. So Pſal. 


cxiii. 5, 6. He dwelleth in the heigbt, and reſpects 
the humble things in heaven and earth. To this the 
holy of holies was an alluſion, ſeparated from the 
temple (which was a plan of this viſihle world) 
by a veil or covering. Pſal. Ixviii. 5. Exalt bim 
who rideth (the charioteer, driver, governor, pre- 
fider) MANA upon the mixture, i. e. of light and 
ſpirit. 3 
The ſcriptures are very expreſs, that this ſyſtem 
is full of created ſolid matter: the word is 527 a 
ſphere or habitation for animals, that hollow por- 


tion of the air which is circumſcribed by the con- 


vexity of our globe, the world, orbis. P/al. l. 12. 
The ſphere (or world) is mine, and its fulneſs ; 
which is repeated elſewhere, as Ixxxix. 12. This 
| Fulneſs deſcribes the ſolidity and contiguity of the 
atoms, as the very ſubſtance of them is meant by 
that neglected particle in Gen. 1. the FR of the 
heavens ; (Calaſio) ipfiffimam ret ſubſtantiam notans. 
That this conſiſts of atoms, or inviſible particles, 
is pretty univerſally granted, few having ever bent 
their wit to divide ad infinitum ; and that the di- 
verſity of bodies ariſes from the various combina- 


tions of theſe, of different forms and ſizes, ad- 


mits, in many caſes, of ocular demonſtration. 
Were matter infinitely diviſible, no agency could 

ſubſiſt. | 
Job xxii. 14. He walks upon IN (the circulation 
(which Pagninus explains per lineam que circuit 
celum, the circumference) of the heavens. So, 
in 
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| deed, they were in a double fituation at forming 


to be vas) and on its ſurface; and, abſtracting 


— 2222 „% „% I T_ _ re 
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in forming the globe of the earth, Fob xxvi. 10. 


He deſcribed a circle upon the faces of the waters, 
or terraqueous mixture, called, Prov. viii. 27. 
mn a chaos of looſe atoms; that is, he formed 
them into a ſpherical or orbicular ſhape, Fer. x. 
12. Framing (bo preparing, diſpoſing, and fo 
making a machine of) the ſphere by his wiſdom. 


Something of this Plato ſeems to have learned in 


his travels; for, in Timæo, he aſſerts that the 
world muſt be oPaipoudnc, on which figure he 
beſtows the encomiums of To zpero» moſt becom- 
ing, TuvYyeves congenaal ; and there too he argues, 


that it is Tiwr:aouews, A ſuis finibus exactus, of a 


limited extent. | 

We are aſſured, that the heavens, however 
immeaſurable to us, are in themfelves bounded ; 
fo the pſalmiſt, ſpeaking of wRW, the light (not 
the orb) of the fun xix. 7. Its going out is from 
one extreme of the beavens, and its revolution upon 
(or at) their other extreme. So, with reſpect to us, 


the edge of the horizon is the extremity of the 


heavens; and as the daily rolling of our earth to 


the Eaft, and its annual circle Southward, makes 


a diviſion of its ſurface into quadrants, ſo Fer, 
xlix. 36. the four extremities of heaven are mention- 
ed, i. e. the points where our fituation is periodi- 
cally varied, by being turned more or leſs, directly 
or obliquely, towards the central ſource of light 
and heat. When the heathens loſt the knowledge 
of the limited condition of the heavens, they 
imagined them infinite, and founded hypotheſes 
upon that idle notion. 

The original word for heavens is 2/!2W, which 
the rabbies will have to be a dual noun ; and, in- 


this globe, as has been ſhewn, within the terra- 
queous mixture, (the cavity or that which is ſaid 


the 
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the orb of fire at the centre, their condition is 
ſtill twofold, in light iſſuing outwards, and in ſpirit 
or groſs air preſſing into the centre. Nevertheleſs, 
the word is plainly plural, denotes thoſe three 
ſubtile agents which keep the world in perpetual 
motion, and diſtinguiſhes them from the units or 
atoms of earth, and of vegetable matter. The root 
DW, in its paſhve ſenſe, points emphatically at the 
place or ſubſtance (for they are both the ſame) 
where the theatre of aCtion is ; the maſculine plu- 
ral NV includes all thoſe powers with which 
the hoſt of heaven is veſted : ſo the ſhifters, diſpo- 


ſers, placers of all things, the producers of all 


that variety in nature which names are made to 
expreſs ; hence they are The names. One of the 


moſt diſtinguiſhed conditions of this matter is 


light ; which iſſuing from the ſolar orb is called 
w from dw the heaven, and WIN ® receding, 
or giving way; and it has been the occaſion of 
not a few miſtakes, that this word is ſo perpetually 


tranſlated the ſun, as if it were the very orb of 


fire itſelf; hence its fancied motion in circles 

round the earth. 1 
To this de, then, as the builders of Babel 
framed one temple, ſo the Canaanites had another, 
called F"RWN * Jeſ. xii. 3. for Ta a houſe 
was the ancient name for a temple. And that this 
DW, or celum, was no other than the Jupiter of 
modern heathens, can be copiouſly proved from 
their writiags. Yofius mentions this old inſerip- 
tion at Rome, dug up from mount Cœlius: Op ri- 
MUS MAXIMUS COELUS ATERNUS, The beſt, 
the 


* The word expreſſes that ſubtility of the light 
whereby i ca' gives way to the groſs air preſſing 
among it, vuigarly called ſuction. 
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the greateſt, the eternal heaven, or air . Orpheus 
taught the ſame in his verſes : 


« Fowve is the ſpirit of all nature's frame, 

« Blows in the wind, and blazes in the flame ; 
„ The deep beneath, the radiant fun above, 
The moon's reflected light, are parts of 7ove.” | 


This was a known tenet of the Steics, and many 
other Grecian ſophs. So the groſs air, their June 
(Gr. Ha) was the cauſer of winds, and theſe too 
were deified. Such was the Oriental religion, 
which deſcended to Pythagoras, Plato, Ariſtotle, 

Seneca, Pliny, as their works bear abundant wit- 
neſs. Ennius is poſitive enough. 1} 


— 


Aßpice hoc ſublime candens, quem wocant omnes Jo em. 


% Behold this great ſublime that glows above, 
% Which all conſpire to name celeſtial Jove. 


Nebuchadnezzar, immerſed in this idolatrous 
worſhip, was ftruck judicially with a ſeptennial 
brutiſhneſs, in order to convince him, not as we | 
tranſlate the Chaldee text, Dan. iv. 26. that the 
heavens do rule, (which would be giving up the 
point) but 8'nWw jo 27 that the heavens had no 
ſufficiency further than as a vicerey, or deputy, 
which the word dw generally imports. And 
the effet appears in that clear confeſſion of his, 
Dan. iv. 34. And at the end of the days, I Nebu- 
5 chadnezzar lift up mine eyes unto heaven, and mine 

' underſtanding returned unto me; and I bleſſed the 
Moft High, and I praiſed and honoured Him who 


; 9 liy h ar ever. 
f liveth . The 


+ Plin. Nat. Hiſt. ii. 1. Cælum, amen — im- 
menſum, &c. Senecæ epiſt. 94. Tatum Hoc, quo contine- 
mur, et unum eſt, et Deus eft ; et ſacii ejus et membra ſumus. 
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The framing and preparing the atoms, whereof 
this univerſe is compoſed, of ſuch perfect ſolidity, 
ſo variouſly figured and diſpoſed, as to eſtabliſh 
and carry on the great machinery, is expreſſed in 
the root 33 and this attribute (one of the objects 
of idolatry, under the name j Amos v. 25.) was 
reclaimed for JEHovan, by one of the columns 
which ſupported the - ſpherical repreſentations, 
mentioned 1 Kings vii. 21. It was called pw, 
which, if we may truſt the lexicons, ſignifies to 
deſign, contrive, conſtitute, eſtabliſh. Prov. viii. 
27. When Id he framed the heavens. Pſal. civ, 
5. He bath founded the earth upon D, i. e. the 
preparation and due diſpolition of its conſtituent 
particles, | 

Learned men ſeem not to heſitate as to the an- 
tiquity of emblematical repreſentations “, and 
that the temple was actually a proſpect of the hea- 
vens in miniature, they indeed grant, but were not 
happy enough in tracing their evidence from this 
hint to the bottom. Heb. viii. The tabernacle, 
the ſhadow and exemplar of heavenly things. As 
man had forfeited Paradiſe, by ſuppoſing incom- 
municable powers in matter, one intent of the 
facred ſymbols was to keep the Fewws from falling 
into the ſame crime; tho' there was another, more 
noble and extenſive, couched in them, prefiguring 
the perfect obedience and great ſacrifice of one 
who was to bring about the reſtoration of Adam's 
fallen race. 

This obſervation is confirmed by the ſameneſs 
of phraſe, in deſcribing God's completing the for- 
mation of the univerſe, and the finiſhing of the 
tabernacle or temple : compare Gen. ii. 1, &c. with 

EE Exad. 


Doctores Hebreorum uni ver ſum tabernacuhem ſeu tem- 


plum, ceremoniaſque eo pertinentes, ad philoſophiam refere- 


bant. De Dieu. 
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Exod. xl. 33. and 2. Chr. viii. 15. As the former 


was "2895972 opus, a ſubſtituted deſcriber of the 
Maker's power and ſkill, who 53 brought toge- 
ther and perfected its whole apparatus; ſo the 
ſame words are uſed as to the ſymbolical repreſen- 
tations in the temple, when ſpoke of either in the 
whole, or as to its ſeveral parts. The nations 4 — | 
mangled their deity, the heavens, Legs Yd 
each of the ſeveral attributes, which mo 
them with love, dread or admiration ; Soon E 
laid claim to united ſupremacy, and ordered One 
temple to be erected, ia oppolition to this diſtract- 
ed idolatry. 

The comelen numen of the Zabeans, or old ido- 


laters *, was Nax the ho/t, or whole powers of 


heaven in conjunction ; this the later heathens di- 


| vided into troops ; fo Iſa. xv. 11, N a trop 
deities, The complaints in ſcripture under this 


head occur too, too frequently; compare Dent. iv. 
19. with Neh. ix. 6. 1197 Praiſe him all his hofls, 
P/al. exlviii. 2. The whole. ; is — — 4 in theſe 
three conditions of the potent Ayia; the dun that 
part of it in the action of fire at the ſun; N 0 


the ſtreams of igt m ſun, moon, and ſtars ; 


and O. t he groin of air, returning inwards 
the circ 4 to ſupply the flaming orb 
at the centre with fuel. 

anſlators have miſtaken ſome general 
names of theſe powers for angels, as Cherubim 


Seraphim, &c. becauſe they fancied them called 


upon to pay ſuch homage as did not ſuit mere 
material beings: So P/e/. ciii. 20. Bleſs Je- 
hovah, ye V-X3D his agent —vwyn his workers, 
But if they had conſidered Gen. ii. 3. more at- 
tentively, they would have ſeen that God bleſſed 

the 


* Zabaifte omnes crediderunt #ternitatem mund, quia 
cel; juxta eos eff Deus. Maimonides. 


f 
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the ſeventh day, becauſe thereon aw he reſted, 
. preſided without action, and left his material re- 
preſentatives to their own operation; nay, the text 
ſays expreſsly he created them FMWy? to work. 

2 is another miſuſed word, rendered this or 
that kind of chariot, and ſometimes put for the 
driver. It ſignifies the rider upon any kind of 
beaſt, when this is expreſſed, as eguites or horſe- 
men, are particulariz'd by the name WMD ; but 
ſimply, the 1257 were thoſe who, carrying war- 
like miffive weapons, rode, drove, and fought in 
chariots, P/al. civ. 3. Making ay the grams 
of air n his drivers; thus repreſented pre- 

ding over the heavens as a ſtately monarch, and 
directing them, as his ſubjects, to their reſpective 
offices, Ibid. xcix. 1. He ſitteth on the Cherubim, 
i. e. the heavens; let the earth Dum decline. Ib. 
xviii. 2. and 2. Sam. xxii. It. He rade upon a 
Cherub, (called P/. civ. 4. MN ſpirit) and did 
Ay. This was mimick'd in the picture of Olympic 
Fupiter, riding on an eagle with wings expanded. 
| Verſe 2. And JUN darinejs was upon the faces 

of the looſe and unſormed atoms of the earthy 
maſs. 

Joel 4 31. The ww light of the ſun ſhall be 
turned ints JUN condenſed air, called the ſhadow 
of death, when covering the dark or hinder he- 
miſphere of our globe, which is turned or brought 
into the light, Fob xii. 22. and the light fide al- 
ternately changed, Amos v. 8. 1 888 


— And MN the ſpirit of G04 
This is a name of office : ſome of its epithets 
follow. Nop congealed or coagulated, Zech. xiv. 6. 
nay denſity, 2 Sam. xxiii. 4. ſo ' or the denſe 
grains of air, which are more compact and in- 
active at the fartheſt diſtance from the centre; 
and our author avers, that they may be reduced 
to 


7 * 


tt 


e 
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to ſuch a ſtate of concretion as to be palpable, as 
in Egypt. The effects of this are TT obſcurity, 
blackneſs, 1 Kings xviii. 45. and Ip cold, Fob 
xxxvii. 9. And cold from imd. This laſt 
word implies that action whereby the groſs air is 
formed, at the wideſt part of our circular ſyſtem, 
by the diſperſian; of light; ſo they are paſſive, 
TION diſperſed grains, in Fob xxxviii. 32. Nay, 


nd, rendered lapis, &c. ſometimes deſcribes its 


ſolidity, as it is a general epithet for concretes of any 
kind: Fob xxvii. 2. Braſs is @ concrete p adher- 
ing by compreſſion, which compreſſure is expreſſed by 


, and the hardneſs by DN: hence the Ciceranian 


phraſe, craſſus et concretus aër. The progreſs of 
the grains inwards, their falling down, is con- 


veyed by a word near in ſound to nebule, and 
that is *522 clouds, defluxions, whereof part are 


obſtructed in their paſſage, and ſo fall on the 
hindmoſt fide of our globe. 


This third portion of the heavens was worſhipped 


by the heathens, under the name 52, 512, 55; 
which expreſſes its agency in mingling or mixing 
with, thereby regulating and moderating, the other 
two parts, viz. light and fire : hence it became a 
title of rule and dominion, hence Jupiter-Belus, 
hence the city of the temple of Baal, 2 Kings x. 25, 
The D©'22y cloudmongers, augurs, were ſpecial 


votaries of this god; and the Canaanites had a tem- 


ple to the claud, mentioned Fof. xix. 38. 

The M7 22 is properly the grains in mo- 
tion: the moſt powerful effects are attributed to 
its impulſe, and the conſtitution of its parts for 
that purpoſe is aſſerted to be the Almighty's work, 
1fa. xl. 13. Ibo hath directed (fitted tor its office) 
the ſpirit of Fehovah ? Its adheſion in grains pre- 
vents its entering the ſmaller pores of bodies, ſo it 


becomes an inſtrument of ſupport ; it at once bears 


up and impels them, Jeb. xli. 7. One ts ſo cloſe to 


anather, 
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another, that MN cannot come between them. Hence 
weight or preſſure : Job xxviii. 25. To make for 
the ſpirit the inſrument of weight; here the Chal- 
| dee paraphraſe is explicit, * Making weight by 
<« the ſpirit or air.” This power is ſymbolized 
in ſcripture by wings, whereby alſo it was repre- 
ſented among the heathens. 'The moderns called 
it aer, ether, anima, ſpiritus, according to the 
ideas they had of it; from it Egypt had its old 
name feria, as Æthiopia was called Ætberia. 
Vitruvius, ſpeaking of the planet Saturn, fays, 
that ſtar /t proxima extremo mundi, tangitque con- 
gelatas cali regiones, is near the extremity of 
* the world, and touches the frozen regions of 
„ heaven.” In the fragment of Sanchoniathon, 
4 Jupiter's wing is the ſpirit of God, which en- 


„ livens-the whole world. This they pictured 


by the wings of a hawk; and to this they con- 
ſecrated their van, or winnowing inftrument, 
which they made ſo neceſſary in all their initia- 
tions. | | 


moved upon the faces of the waters. 

Ford, moved, became a means of impulſe 
and compreflion : Dr ſignifies motion; with h 
prefixed, after the Hebrew manner, it is an in- 
ftrument of motion; ſo 23" a rider, 2310 ſome- 
thing to ride upon. 

The next word is faces, from the verb 729 to 
turn towards, which well deſcribes the conver- 
fion, or roliing round, of the earth, by the ac- 
tion of the ſpirit impelling it behind, and the light 
thinning the air ſucceſſively on its other ſur- 
face, Pſal. xc. 9. Fer. vi. 4. As the light is 
called day, ſo, Song ii. 7. this agent is ſaid to 
blow or breathe ſpirit in the day; and, on that 
part of the ſurface where it begins to prevail, by 
puſhiag into and mixing with the light, it is 
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called 209 the evening, twilight or mixture. 
This blowing of the ſpirit, which, beſides turnin 
| round the orbs, feeds and cheriſhes the _— 
3 fire, is expreſſed by M2EN ; and to that action 
1 of their god, the heavens, the natives of Canaan 
had a temple, of. xv. 53. 


v8 


Verſe 3. And God "DN commanded, let there 
. be N light, and there was light. | 
. m ſignifies that ſeparation and agility of the 
ſubtle matter which produces both light and heat, J 
and whereby it can pervade the pores of all bodies | 
It runs againſt, breaks and tears the groſs air into 
its conſtituent atoms, as Nab. ii. 5. With h pre- 
fixed it is an inſtrument, P gf Ixxiv. 16. Thon pre- 
paredſt e the inſtræment of light, and TRY the 
Aream of light from the ſun. I he heathens gave 
it the ſame name with natural fire, WN, part of 
their object of worſhip; ſo God was pleaſed to 
ſhow his power in the deſart, by ſupporting a 
portion of it preternaturally. 
The word there uſed does not mear a pillar, as 
vulgarly imagined ; y is ſomewhat ſuſtained, 
made to ſubſiſt, ſupported : but it is a miſtake to 
think it implies properly the fixedneſs or immobi- 
lity of a column. P/. cii. 25. The heavens Hall 
periſh, but thou NYT ſhalt endure. cxix. go. Thou 
haſt machinated the earth, and my it abideth; it 
does not ſtand immovable, but, as a part of the 
univerſal machinery, it is ſupported; or made to 
ſubſiſt, by the preſſure of the air, which they di- 
vided into columns, as we do a ſurface by lines; 
theſe are the D'NW TINY /upporters of air, Fob 
xxvi. 11. The emblem of this ſupport was "BN 
the palm; hence this ſpecies of trees brought into 
God's temple, made ſupporters, and hung upon 
the walls like trophies. 


Let 
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Let thoſe who value Plato's opinion hear him, 
in his Timæus, aſſerting, That air (exu/tus) 
cc burnt is fire, fire extinguiſhed and concreted re- 
& turns to air, air becoming ſtil] groſſer conſti- 
© tutes clouds and darkneſs,” Veſſius quotes Hip- 
pocrates de flatibus, ſaying, © That ſpirit is the 
& pabulum or food of fire, and that fire deprived 
4 of ſpirit or air cannot live; as Thom. Bartholine 
does Ariſtotle, That fire is the efficient cauſe 
& of all things.” | 
It muſt be obſerved, that this MN, however thin 
or fluid, takes up juſt as much ſpace as the groſſer 
ſpirit, though, by reaſon of its ſubtility, it gives 
much leſs reſiſtance to bodies moving in it: nor 
does viſion, or the effect it has upon our eyes, 
ſeem to be the chief uſe it was ordained for. More- 
over, the ruſhing of it outwards, and conſequently 
dividing and bringing in the ſpirit, muſt produce 
a ſtruggle, and fo expanſion, or a compreſſure 
upon its ſeveral degrees, as it is nearer to the fire, 
or more intermixed with ſpirit; ſo, according to 
its velocity, and the effects it has, the deſcriptions 
in ſcripture are varied. 0 


Verſe 4. And God divided between the light, and 
between the darkneſs. | 

Here the action is double, and the word repeat- 

ed; 572 ſeparating, exchanging, bartering, taking 

mutually from one and giving to the other: ſo Fob 

xxxviii. 24. Hhich way is light pb divided? 


Verſe 5. And the evening was, and the morning 
was, the firſt day. 
As the verb, from whence evening is derived, 
ſignifies to mix, ſo the heatiiens had a temple of 
the mixer, Joſ. xv. 6. 2 expreſles in general 
that tranſaction or trafficking in the heavens, 
whereby the grains and atoms are making alternate 
viciſſitudes, 


— 


3 
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viciflitudes, and fo intermingling and weaving 
themſelves like warp and woot. F rom this attri- 
bute the Arabians got their name; their and the 
Egyptians fondneſs for it, ſeems to have been 
puniſhed, by a mixture of inſets ; and the Fews 
were forbidden mixture almoſt of any fort, Lev. 
xix. Deut. xxii. probably on the ſame account. 
The emblems of this power are rendered, corvus 
a bird, and ſalix ſome kind of tree. | | 
And indeed there is nothing more certain, than 
that the heathens had a variety of animal and 
vegetable hieroglyphics ſacred to their deities ; 
which cuſtom even yet prevails in the moſt diſtant 
and barbarous parts of the world. Thus Orphens 


« Boughs repreſent our mortal tate below, 

« Like them we periſh, and like them we grow. 
„Fate ſtands not ſtill, nor lets things keep their ground, 
« But runs one conſtant circulating round.” 


Veſſius (riſe and progreſs of idolatry) has amaſſed 
abundance of proofs : take a few. Eraſmus ſlella, 
in his antiquities of Pruſſia, ſays, that for ſome 
time they had no religious rites ; but at laſt they 
arrived at that degree of madneſs as to worſhip 
ſerpents, wild beaſts and trees. St. Oderic, in his 
travels among the Eaſt Indies, relates that they 
adore fire, ſerpents and trees: and Jeſeph Acaſta 
ſays much the ſame of thoſe in America. Plin. xii. 
1. Arborum genera, numinibus ſuis dicata, per petus 
ſervantur; ut, Jovi eſculus — tanguam et cœls attri- 
buta credimus. ©* The kinds of trees, dedicated 
© to their reſpeQive deities, are continually pre- 
& ſerved, as the beech to Fupiter—we believe 
| © them to be, as it were, attributes of the heavens.” 
Hence, among the old Romans, no one durſt cut 
333 till by had 
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offered a ſwine in ſacrifice to appeaſe the gods. 
So, at the feaſt of tabernacles, appointed Lev. 
xxiii. 40. the Hebrews were to cut branches of this 
and the other repreſentative tree, for building 
booths, making proceſſions, G c. 
But to return, as the evening is the edge or go- 
ing out of our hemiſphere into darkneſs, Prov. vii. 
9. In the twilight, where the day mixes; ſo the 
morning is the edge where it turns towards the 
light, Fudg. ix. 33- whereby the two oppoſite 
faces are regularly ſhifted, and therefore the verb 
was muſt be double, as in the Hebrew text. The 
whole revolution compleated is ſignified by r the 
exchange, or, as our verſions render it, to-morrow. 
Jud. xix. 9. 3197 BY 127) The day yields (gives 
way) to the evening; ſo the counterpart, Job. xii. 
22. Turning round the parts which are under moſi 
up out of the darkneſ;. | 
Theſe words have no relation to deſcribing a 
circle, ſuch as the earth makes round the ſun in a 
year: that is otherways expreſſed, by C p the 
revolution, Exod. xxxiv. 22. or by Fu the 
return of the year, 2 Chr. xxvi. 10. The Cana- 
anites had a temple to this attribute of the heavens, 
called 75237, Ta. 7o/. xv. 6. which laſt word is 
+ a compound of N circumgyration, motion in 4 
circle, ſuch as they ſhewed in dancing joyfully to 
the honour of their god; to whom alto, in token 
of their confeſſing his power, they dedicated brace- 
lets, ear-rings, and other annular ornaments ; 
and of 53, which expreſſes either the diurnal or 
annual period, as 1. Chr. xvi. 31. Let the airs 
wow; irradiate, and the earth N will roll round. 
1a. xliii. 13. Let the airs ) N ſhout (jump back- 
wards and forwards) and cauſe the earth to revolve. 


Verſe 6. And God ſaid, Let there be an expanſicn 
in the midſi (paſſing through the parts) of the 
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waters, and let it be dividing between - the 
waters to the waters. 


The word yp? is prodigiouſly emphatic, in- 
cluding that whole joint action of the heavens, 
the oppoſite tendencies of the ligbt and ſpirit, 
whereby all intermediate bodies are compreſſed, 
conſolidated, ftretched out, and hammer'd like a 
plate of ductile metal. Hence theſe parts in con- 
fli are called pr the ſirugglers, Fob xxxvii. 
18. Haſt thou with it (the denſity of grains) given 
the expanſive power to ethera, the confliters. 


the ſtrength of Gad is faid, P/. Ixviii. 35. to be in 


the contending ethers; and to them is aſcribed the 
production of rain, dew, manna, thunder, c. 


| The idea is carried downwards to dancing up and 
down, playing, laughing, &c. which may help 


us to explain that phraſe of Plato, fo often cited, 
riſus cœlorum, Jovis, the laugh of the heavens, or 
of Fove. The certainty of this action, and the 
nouriſhment it affords animals, is included in jose, 
to protect, cheriſh, to be faithful. | 

As the ay, or denſe grains, are the one party 
in this conflict, ſo the other party, and its ſtrength, - 
is expreſſed in the high title , f. e. the ftrong 
irradiator of light: to this power was de V2 or 
Bethel, the temple of the irradiator, erected, Joſ. 


Xii. 16. and Jacob claims one of theſe places of 


worſhip, at Luz, for ſEHovan his God, by the 
title of 5& FV2 N, Gen. xxxv. 7. ſignifying his 


_ ſovereignty over that mighty and idolized at- 


tribute. The animal emblem was a ram: P/. 
xxix. 1. Give unto Febouvah dN 119 rh. ſons of 
rams; that is, acknowledge him maſter of the 
powers theſe were made to repreſent. The Ca- 


nauniles had alſo a temple of qe, ſignify ing the 


Arength and labour exerted in this action, Foſ. 
vii. 2. which was afterwards tranſported iu 
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, and there called Heliopolis, or the city of 


Egypt 
the ſun (light.)- Wa 
To the expanſion the heathens aſcribed the car- 


riage and ſupport of the orbs, imaging it by wing 
wheels, chariots, &c. It was reclaimed br 
Jenovan, in the temple: Ezechiel's diſtinct 


viſion was to the ſame purpoſe, and not to convey 


unintelligible myſteries, as ſome have imagined. 
The idolatrous nations worſhipped what the faces 
of the ox, the lion, the eagle repreſented, that is, 
fire, light, air; theſe were the ſame Cherubims 
which enlivened Zzech:e/'s wheels, and ſtill give 


motion to the planetary orbs, with their ſatellites 


wheel within wheel. Pſal. cl. 1. Praiſe him for 
the expanſion of his flrength ; that is, (ſays Glaſſius, 
phil. ſacr. p. 560.) © the ſtrength which is ex- 


„ panded and diffuſed throughout all created 


<« things; in which they live, and move, and-have 
& their being.” 

The nations had a h Cg, or temple of the 
circulator, 1. Sam. vii. 11. in honour of whom 
they danced in circuits, and conſecrated ſpherical 

They had alſo ann Ta, a temple of 


the inſtrument of carriage, of. xix. 4. called the 


charit of the Cherubim, 1. Chr. xxviii. 18. to which 
there are alluſions in the New Teſtament, as Heb. 
i. 3. Hefe, upholding, and 2 Pet. 21. Qepopprrcs, 
agitated, impelled by the Holy Spirit, &c. P/al. 
Civ. 3. Who maketh the denſities (grains of ſpirit) 
his drivers, who walketh upon the wings of the ſpirit. 
So chariots were ſacred to the ſun, at Rhodes, 
Sc. So Cybele (the earth) carried in a Chariot, 
drawn by lions; becauſe, as Seruius upon Virgil 
aſſigns the reaſon, the earth hangs pendulous in 


the air. So Jupiter, magnus imperator celi, in a 


winged car. | 
The effects of the expanſion are expreſſed by 
| ſeveral other words; as Iſa. xlii. 5. Concreting 
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the airs, and OVEN extending, ſtretching them 
out every way, or on all ſides. 1. Chr. xvi. 30. 
The globe ta is machinated, Don it will not de- 
cay. Pſal. xix. 4. Their line (ſubſtance) is gone 
through all the earth, penetrating into its minuteſt 
pores. So by pw, to compreſs, Fob xxxviii. 37. 
There were alſo temples to M, or 137, the 
' Þrojettor or mover of bodies forward, which is un- 
, doubtedly a property of the air; tho' the modern 
philoſophy will have this to be effected by ſome 
inexplicable virtue communicated by the projec- 
tor's hand, or more technically, the vis impreſſa. 
Hence the pomegranate, the emblem, and called 
by the ſame name, appended to the ſkirts of 
Aaron's garment, Exod. xxvii. and upon the co- 
lumns in Solomon's temple, 1 Kings vii. 18. 
mx, the preſſer and binder together, was another 
attribute idolized, 70%. xv. 58. See Fob xxvi. 8. 
Pſal. xcv. 5. Hef. iv. 19. Our verſions have 
made this title of God paſſive, a roch, whereby 
ſeveral texts are turned into pure nonſenſe; as 
Deut. xxxii. 18. Of the rock that begat thee thou 
art unmindful, and haſt forgotten God that formed 
2 and verſe 30. Except their rock had ſald 
_—_ of 


Verſe 14. And God ſaid, Let there be Nun 2 
candleflick in the expanſion of the heavens, to 
divide between the day and between the mght ; 
and let them be for an MN, and for 2I'TYN, 
and for D' days and O12 years | 


i is an inſtrument to hold lights, or a 
frame of bodies for the uſe of light, as the ſun in 
the midſt of the fix planets gives them light, and 
they reflect it upon one another. This was re- 
preſented by the candleſtick in the outer taber- 
nacle and temple, with its branches, knobs, 
| D 3 flowers, 
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flowers, ſockets for lamps. The ftream of light 
through the univerſe is all from one FINK, or 


| fountain ; and fo thefe words are not plural, but 


expreſſive of the lucid unity. P/al. cxlvii. 4. He 
appointed the number of Dann the fluxes or ſtreams 


of light from the jtars : theſe are what Greek wri- 


ters call «x1pale vehicles of light, and d re- 
ceivers. | | 

The Canaanites had a temple, 7e/. xix. 6. to 
Nad the inteliigencer of figns ; the rabbies ren- 
der it by X25 lions, as indeed the lion was a 


repreſentative of this. The heathens took each 


of the ſtreams of light, with its ſeveral variations, 


lor a /ignal of the will of their god, the heavens: 
| hence aſtrology, oracles, divination. Fer. x. 2. 


| Learn not the way of the heathens, and be not diſ- 
mayed at the ſigns of heaven. 

There is abundant proof that the heathens un- 
derſtbod that FINN pointed at the dt or central 
fire. So they called it Attis or Ate, as they 
fancied it male or. female; and this deity, in 
Phrygia, they joined with the great mother of 
their gods, Cybele; a title probably derived from 
the Hebrew daw, which ſignifies a flux, trad, 


or current of any thing. Macrobius deſcribes 


Attis as the ſun, or vis adtiva terre inſita, the 
active power implanted in the earth; ſo Cybele 
drawn in a chariot by lions, validis impetu atque 
fervore animalibus animals which abound with 
impetuoſity and fire; and immediately adds, gue 


natura cœli eſt, which is the nature of the hea- 


vens. The lexicons all concur to evince this 
emphatic interpretation of TN to be juſt ; from 
the ſame root they draw words of /{rength, vehe- 
mence, authority, velocity, a furnace for 
| glaſs, the fire it contains, Ec. : 

As the melting down of the groſs air into its 
conftituent atoms, at the centre, is expreſſed, 


Iſa. 
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Iſa. x. 16. by the verb d; fo the fiery orb itſelf 


is called nnN, denoting fury, inflammation, fer- 


mentation: hence Jupiter Hamman in the parched 
deſarts of Africa. There are many places in 
ſcripture denominated from this powerful attri-/ 
bute; as Foſ. xxi. 32. 0 MEN, which high 
epithet annex'd ſignifies a pile of fire, focus, com- 
buſtion. This heat, communicated to animals, 
enlivens, exhilerates, renders prolific ; and ſo the 


word , by metaphor, is made to import. 


Our author's notes ſhew, that as the air was 
Func, ſo the change of air into fire was inſinuated 
by the birth of Vulcan; that fire was thought an 
animal in Egypt, and a god in Perſia; that the 
philoſophers in Laertius ſpeak of air attenuated 
(ground ſmall as in a mill) by the ſun; that Strabo 
mentions the Perftans offering food to the fire, 
with this invitation, Lord-fire eat; that the hea- 
thens dedicated horned animals to this power, as 
the Egyptian Apis or bull, and the Libyan ram; 


expreſſing by horns the vigour of its irradiation, 


aſſumpto taurino capite, fronte curvatos imitabantur _ 
ignes, having taken the head of a bull, they imi- 
tated by (the curled hair and horns) its front the 
bending rays of fire; ſo bos flammas capite evibrans, 
an ox darting every way flames from his head. 
The Canaanites had a temple to JIN, the giver 
of beat, Foſ. xvi. 3. which word is alſo uſed for 
rage, anger, &c, This was © the ſolar fire, 
which is ſaid, Job ix. 7. not to change its place, 
or MN ſpring up, as WNW the light from thence, 
does. Hence the Perſians called the ſun vpos, 
and their prime monarch by the ſame name, 
Cyrus ; as they adorned the image's head with 
golden hair, to reſemble a circle of flaming ray 
The cuftom of Etbiopia is thus deſcribed by He- 
liaderus, book ix. ** Surrounding his head with 
* a kind of wreath, they fix about it a circle 
—_— «© of 
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There are many words to the action 
of the folar fire; its force of liguifying, melting, 
weakening the adheſion of air, by DOD, as in 
Ife. Ixiv. 1. its attractian, or forcing the air in- 
wards, by "ww, Eccl. i. 5. the ſpreading of its 
_— quality upwards by NW), Fudges xx. 40. 
s breaking, or tearing to pieces, diſperſing, by T. 
Jeb xXXXvVii. 11. its fuſion, or pouring out, diſtil- 
ling, by Pu, Nah. i. 6. its elevating force by 
Naa, Zeb v. 7. The word 590 is made to con- 
vey oppoſite and ideas, but does 


ft ſet all the mM 
earth, 


Se ud fo for — ofa and * du years. 
This commemorated by feſtival circular 


dances; and the av, carrier of the earth raund, 
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repreſented. a calf, ject of idolatry 
fatal to Jaa, in the e | 


Verſe 15. 4 let them be T for a means - | 


illumination, in the expanſion of the heavens 
— ts cauſe light upon the earth; and it 


WAS , 
var 16 And God made a ſecondary candleflick 
of the great ones, (planets) as the greater ar 
primary light for the rule of the day, ſo this . 
fer gorelefted Inffire for the rule of the night ; 

he made the fireams of light from the flars alſo. 
Here the original deſcriptions, tho? conciſe and 

ſimple, are at the ſame time marvelouſly accurate: 
for the word 05712, great ones, likeways conveys 


preſſed this in the wreathed figure of their temples, 
like that at Babel, called 573D, not a tower, as 
our tranſlators fancied. In alluſion to this were 
the wreaths. of chain-work, mentioned 1 Kings 
vii. 17. and hence the pay chain or collar, worn 
by Analim, the torguati, or great men of Cangat, 

Fire can neither ſubſiſt, nor ſend forth light, 
without freſh ſupplies of air; therefore this was 
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But there is another word requires explanation; 
wrd to rule, to have dominion or power 
over, to dilate, extend, and by the force of the 
ſpirit to direct, not only the globes, but every 
particle of matter they contain. The prime ruler 
then, containing the pureſt and greater quantity 


of light, is ww; which has been hitherto miſ- 


taken for the ſolar orb itſelf, whereby many ab- 


ſurdities were charged on the ſcriptures : this will 


manifeſtly appear on comparing the paſlages ; and 
it is now high time to reſcue the ſacred writers 
from the contempt ignorantly thrown upon them. 
The influences from the moon are here carefully 


diſtinguiſhed from its orb, called 7225, and 


whereof frantincenſe was the emblematical plant. 


As an exerciſe upon theſe Moſaic principia, take 


that noble diſcription of the royal prophet, P/al. 
xix. The airs declare the glory of the Irradia- 
„% tor, and the expanſion ſhews his handy-work. 
D Day after day indicates mm the command, and 
* night ſucceeding night revealeth knowledge. 
There is no ſpeech, nor are there words; their 
4 voice is not heard. Their line DP (tation, 
ſubſiſtance) is gone through all the earth, and 
© to the extremity of 53N the orb their indica- 
* tions. In them hath he ſet a tabernacle for 


„ WOW the light of the ſun; ſo he is as a bride- 


„ oroom coming out of his chamber, and re- 
5 joiceth like a ſtrong man to run a lace: from 
the extremity of the airs is & its going 
&« out, and its circulation at the ends of them; 
© and there is nothing hid from the heat of it.“ — 
Theſe are the things and actions by which the 


cCeleſtial machinery ſhews forth the glory, power 


and wiſdom of the Ale:m, and indeed their inex- 
preſſible goodneſs towards men. All is conducted 
with ſilent harmony, tho' the operations of Dew, 
the names, extend throughout the whole univerſe, 

| | from 
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n; from the dreadful centre to the ſpacious circum- 
ver ference. Fudg. v. 31. 4s nw (the flux of light 
the from the ſolar fire) when he goeth forth in his 
ery might, The bride-chamber is d, the place of 
ler congreſs at the centre, where the ſpirit comes in, 
ity and the light goes out beautiful] and adorned : 
© like a ſtrong man, or powerful governor, 
** an excurſion or tour through his extenſive do- 
_ | mains. Its going out, like XY a ſtream from its 
nd : fountain-head. Its circulation, or return, Ma- 
— crobius calls conver ſio cœlurum, or the reverting of 
1 light inward from the circumference. Lucretius; 
1] J 

na N „ But this thin vapour iſſued by the ſun, 

1 « And light ſerene, does not reſiſtleſs run 

ke Through a mere void, but makes a paſſage thro 
al. «© Reſiſting waves of air, and moves more flow : 

ia- Nor go the atoms ſingly, but combin'd, 

rk. „Among each other move, in conflict join d.“ 
nd | 

ze. This is Virgits 

eir 5 b 

n. Deum namque ire per omnes Georg. iv. 
nd A powerful Deity pervades the whole.“ 

* g | 

or Along with Baalim, the grains of air, the nati- 
e- ons uſually worſhipped Aftereth, i. e. the fluxes of 
"J light, to which they attributed great power, as 
m appears by Sanchontathon's introducing Afarte 
Ng crowning herſelf with the head of a bull, as an 
13 enſign of royalty; by the horns of which animal 
* the irradiation of light was repreſented; as the 
he Hebrew word for a horn, p, fignifies alſo to 
wr thine, glitter, vibrate, to diffuſe rays. So Maſess 


face, after the glorious appearance of the mount, 
E xod. xxxiv. 30. Hp. ſhone, was cover'd with luftre. . 
Hence too that other antient repreſentation, the *' 
crown, à circular cap ſurrounded by tapering. - 

| plates 
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plates of gold, with a precious ſtone at the point- 
ed end of each plate, to ſhow the irradiation in- 
d by the foremoſt hemiſphere or head of 
each orb: the ſpecific word is "Oy, a circle, 
tiara, crown; and as it is alſo the name for 
glans, preputium, there was probably ſome abuſe 
in making this part a repreſentation ; to Neven 
which circumciſion might be inſtituted. 
I conclude this with our author's explanation 
of that troubleſome paſſage, Eccl. i. 4. tho' I 


cannot now enlarge. A generation is brought 


«© forth, and a generation goes off; but the earth 
© for the uſe of all generations is ſupported. 
„Therefore the ſolar light ſprings forward, and 


the ſolar light goes off; and at (or — is its 


*« ſtation the riſing light is ſucking (or 

& to) the ſpirit there; going to 282 and 
* turning round to the Nord, turning round in a 

« circle ; the ſpirit coming on: and in its circuits, 

< the ſpirit returns.” And by this ſucceſſion of 

3 ſpirit, the earths rolls round. 


— 


An ABSTRACT PR Moses's—sine PriIN- 


CIPIO, repreſented by Names, by Wards, by 


Types, 2 = an IsTRoDucT1ON, 
 ſheweng the Nature ody and Soul ; the fir 
State of Man, the Qu of bis Crime, his — 
' dition after. the Fall, his State under the ſecond 
Covenant : That, by reaſon of Man's Nature, 
and of his Fall, Perſons, Things, and actions, 
were repreſented by Subſtitutes, Types and Em- 


blems, before, and particularly after the Fall; 


the taking of Man into the Eſſence, Purifica- 
2 Sacrifice, Atonement, &c. which were ob- 

d by All, Believers and Apeſiates, mi ſap- 
* by Gentile, afterwards by Jews. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


T* HE preceding eſſay was not intended to dif- 
cuſs philoſophical niceties, but to lead to a 


ſubjeR of infinitely greater conſequence: the agen- 


cy of the heavens, thus far explained, points at 
thoſe types whereby God has been pleaſed to 
convey ideas of his own eſſence, of the trinity 
in that eſſence, and of the reſpective offices and 
actions attributed to the Great ones ; the 
deſigns of God towards man will appear, which 
ought to be the chief object of our ſearches, Hof. 
vi. 6. John. xvii. 3. As God was primarily re- 
preſented by the heavens, ſo emblems or draughts 
of theſe, or deſcriptions in Hebrew words, were no. 
more than copies of the archetype : thus, indeed, 
the knowledge of the AlL EIM is derived from the 
light of nature, not, as that phraſe is vulgarly un- 


derſtood, by any innate or inbred power in man, 


but by the immediate inſtruction of the Moſt High, 


the alone interpreter as well as the Lord of nature. 


The Gree#, that language of erring heathens, 
became of neceſſary uſe to the apoſtles, to ſpread 


the hiſtory of facts which it behoved all men to 
be apprized of: but CHRIST, and his diſciples, 
knew too well its imperfeftion and unfitneſs to 
give juſt ideas of the divine ceconomy, to make uſe 
of it for that purpoſe ; the original ſcriptures in He- 
brew were diſtin permanent evidence, to theſe, 
references are always made, and there complete 
ſatisfaction is to be found. Fohn. xvii. 17. Thy 
word is truth. 

All deſcriptions of the Deity are formed from 
ideas in the natural world; and ſo thoſe words of 
divinity are without meaning, which do not expreſs 
ideas taken from nature : therefore metaphyſics, 
or abſtracted notions, mult be given up, oy / 4 
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idea comes into the mind but from without, and 
thro? the medium of the ſenſes ; which holds good 
even in the caſe of extraordinary revelations. The 
ſcriptures were written, not for perfect, but for 
fallen man, and therefore have no words to expreſs 
abſolute perfection of any kind; but ſo averſe is 
he to ſtrip himſelf of his favourite imaginations, 
to own his forlorn and dependent condition, that 
he will rather take up with heathen technical 
names, than appear ignorant. 

The word Gop is a noted inflance of this, 
exprefling in the old Saxon, bona res, a good 
thing. It is thought the Goths, in ſome of their 
martial excurſions, brought this epithet from Per/ia 
into Europe, viz. Choda, cr Goda; and 114 in 
Arabic is goodneſs, ſweetneſs. So that other name, 
Deus, a heathen title for the air, their Jupiter, as 
appears by Horace's phraſe, to live /½% Dio, or in 
tne open air: the adjective dives, rich, ſhews what 
was meant, and that they had it from the Hebrew 
'7, that is, ſufficiency. Fer. li. 58. The people le- 
brired in 1 the ſufficiency of p emptineſs, called 
aiterwards the ſufficiency cf fire, the great god of 
the infatuated nations, Hab. ii. 13. 

Before we attempt to view the firſt tranſactions 
between God and man, or preſume to canvaſs 
the ſacred titles, it may be proper to inquire a 
little who we are, what powers or means we have 
to know the Moſt High, and in what relation 
we ſtand to him. We are informed, Gen. i. 26. 
that the de, (who they are will be explained 
hereafter) after an interlocution among themſelves, 
formed man out of the duſt of donn, that very 
ſpecies of matter whereof beaſts alſo were made, 
with this material diſtinction from them, Cen. ii. 
19. that he was to be in the image according to the 

(= plural) ſemlitudes of the gleim. Next, Gen. 
u. 7. they Ne- "WP d RW 4 /:u of lives ; 
and 


ot 
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and DR the body was for TN W223 a frame alive. 
As in di the ſolids, or groſſer parts, are includ- 
ed, ſo that fine machinery of the body, compoſed 
of veſſels, tubes, trainers, with the various fluids 


they contain, is ſignified by WD, which is faid 


to live, when the blood and other juices are of 
proper quality, and circulate regularly. That the 
blood is the chief ſupport, or for the uſe of this 
Napes or frame, we are aſſured, Gen. ix. 5. where- 
fore it was ſet apart, conſecratey, forbidden for 
food, with a ſpecial reſpect to the future great 
ſacrihce of atonement. 

The light and ſpirit give our frames, and theſe 
fluids, life, which require the ſame ſupplies, and 
are liable to the like ſenſations and appetites, with 
brutes : diſeaſes, violence, death are alike fatal to 
both. The ab, breathing or infuſion of air, 
whereby we are ſupported all around, is an idea 
taken from the action of the lungs in reſpiration ; 
the vivacity produced by the entrance of light into 
the pores, and cauſing inward heat, with the halitus 
or fteam thence arifing, is here called Naſmet. 
It being impoſſible to expreſs immaterial beings 


otherways than by ſenſible images, that portion 


of the heavenly ſubſtance, which enlivens and 
imparts knowledge, gives us likeways an idea of 

that ineffable ſubſtance whence our foul and mind 

are derived. Brutes have but one temporal %, 

by the benefit of the air; but the ſuperiority of 

man is diſtinctly noted in the text, by his having 

a ſoul of lives; fo Pſ. xxxvi. 10. With the Aleim 

15 the fountain of lives. 

Human nature, thus compounded, was deſtin'd 

for a ſtate of trial, aſſured however of happineſs, 

by a cloſe dependence on the Creators : man was 

made capable of acquiring and receiving know- 

ledge from given ideas; and his freedom conſiſted 

in chuſing, whether to enjoy perpetual — 
5 under 
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under the ſpecial direction of the Moſt Wiſe God, 
or to truſt to his own fancy'd abilities, ſubject 
himſelf to all the uncertainties of reaſoning with- 
out evidence, and thereby forfeit his claim to 
the divine protection. The event was mournful, 
for imagination got the victory: Adam began 
to think himſelf ſufficiently equipped to ſtand 
alone; his heart grew elate with the conſciouſ- 
neſs of his own dignity, and the light and ſtrength 
of nature, which appear'd to him inherent, daz- 
zled his weak and unguarded eyes; in fine, free- 
thinking muſt have been his ruin, had not the 
divine mercy, in a moſt ſtupendous manner, 
interpoſed for his deliverance. | 8 

The evidence Adam had of the exiſtence and 
power of God, was limited in proportion to his 
ſtate; he, being the laſt of all God's works, 
could not ſee how the other creatures were form- 
ed; he found the natural agents cheriſhing all 
things, and rendering them prolific; ſo that there 
was no other recourfe hut to depend implicitly 
upon the ,veraci:y of that Being, who revealed 
himſelf to be the author of this ſyſtem. Only, he 
might ſo far be aſſured of God's ſupremacy, by 
| his ſummoning the animals before him to receive 
their names; and of his wiſdom, by making them 
diſcover ſo much of their nature, inſtincts or 
properties, as to enable Adam to diſtinguiſh them 
by ſuitable denominations. 

It ought to be carefully obſerved, that as the 
material machine is primarily ſuited to the ſervice 
of the body; ſo its ſecondary, but moſt important 
uſe, is, to treaſure up ideas for the immortal ſoul, 
to afford types and evidences of the otherways 
unutterable attributes of the Deity. Hence it 
muſt follow, that the language of ſcripture, which 
is admirably adapted to convey true and literal 
deſcriptions, will alſo in many places require an 

| 8 emblematic al 
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emblematical or ſpiritual interpretation, corre- 
ſponding to the circumſtances of that creature 
who has @ ſoul of lives to provide for. So that 
the ſubſtitution of certain ſpecies of trees, animals, 
heaps of ſtones, and other memorials, muſt have 
been of old extremely neceſſary, not only as a 
religious act, but as a regiſter or teſtimony of 


ſuch fact, oath, covenant, c. as was thereby 


repreſented ; and tho* writing might in a great 
meaſure ſuperſede the uſe of theſe, yet, in inveſti- 
gating the ideas words are contrived to convey, 
much light may be had by looking back on the 
antient emblems, whereof they are frequently no 
more than vocal tranſcripts. 

Of theſe figurative inſtitutions as Paradiſe was 
the firſt, ſo, being planned out by w:i/dom himſelf, 
for the information of a perfect man, it muſt 
have been beyond compariſon exquiſitely curious. 
Of this the conſecrated groves, as well among 
believers as idolaters, were but faint reſemblances; 
tho' the imitation was fo tenaciouſly ſtuck to 
by the heathens, that they ſcarce knew how to 
ſeparate a temple from an arbour ; they ſurround- 
ed their very altars with trees, and even to the 
laſt, when tradition was utterly corrupted, the 
branches and fruits carried in all their folemn 
proceſſions, ſhew the decay'd veſtiges of antiquity. 
If then this primeval garden (as our author ſup- 
poſes) was ſo planted, from the center to the 
circumference, as to repreſent motions, courſes, 
diſtances, &c. in the heavens, by way of plan, 
the celeſtial ſyſtem in miniature, tho the in- 
ſtruction thence ariſing would deſcend to poſterity, 
yet that, in proceſs of time, the knowledge of the 
emblematical trees was either corrupted or loſt, 
many circumſtances concur to evince : however, 
the ſacred books till ſerve to explain the moſt 
important, and afford hints concerning the = "I 

0 
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Tho? we may believe Adam form'd with an ap- 
titude to attain to all the perfection human 
nature is capable of, what progreſs cou'd he 


make in knowledge, without being initiated in its epitc 
firſt principles, and taught their uſe? None repr 
Hſurely, or at leaft ſuch as muſt be extremely and 
vague and uncertain ; wherefore it is not to be But 
doubted but God wou'd inftrut him how to con 
| ſound words, to appropriate them to certain ideas, 
to vary and combine them as circumſtances re- 0 


quired: nor would this be all; the whole univerſe 
was too large a field, for a ſolitary creature to 
range in queſt of knowledge, where the magni- 1 
tude and variety of objects were enough to con- 
found his ſenſes. Nothing ſeems ſo well to obviate the 
this difficulty, as the ſubſtitution of emblems, com- hs 
prehenſive models, or repreſentations in miniature: 
beſides, theſe leſſer plans might have a ſtill nobler 
tendency; the enlargement of his knowledge, 


by thus beginning at the imagery, and aſcending le 
gradually to contemplate the magnificent originals ti 
themſelves, might be a means to exalt his mind tc 

at length beyond the boundaries of nature, and 
to fix it by degrees upon the inviſible Creator. 0 
It was ab ſofutely requiſite for Adam to be ac- f 
quainted wita ne agents, motions and powers of ! 
this ſyſtem; arir, hecauſe from them alone he 1 
» tc be allow'd ty take ideas of the great l 
Au hor f his being; 2lv, that the laws they | 
| 


wer ruled by, and the obedience they never 
ceaſed to pay to their ſ,eteign, might be a con- 
| tinual pattern and example to imitate, in doing 
| his will on earth as they did in the heavens; and 

. 3dly, as Adam's temptation was to ariſe ſrom falſe 
ſuggeſtions of powers in this ſyſtem it had not, it 

was proper to forewarn him, by letring him know 

the extent of their juriſdiction. 'Fhe above, and 

many other conſiderations make it probable, I had 

| ; almoſt 
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almoſt ſaid certain, that the garden of Eden, with 
its rivers, trees, and other ſymbolical furniture, 
was nothing leſs than the celeſtial machinery in 
epitome : as, for an example, openings of flowers 
repreſented the irradiation of light, in the temple; 


and all the heathens uſed them to deſcribe ſtars. 


But let us ſee how eaſily the text runs into this 
conſtruction. 


Gen. ii. 8. And Jebovab Aleim YO» planted ja 
a garden in Eden Eaſtward, and there he put 
the man whom he had formed. 


The word for planted is expreſsly applied to 


the heavens, //a. li. 16. and ja fignifies a place 


hedged round, incloſed for defence and protection, 


| like this ſyſtem of the univerſe: and tho? , Eden, 


does not mean either pleaſure, a circle, or the an- 
nual revolution, yet theſe ſenſes given it in the 
lexicons, from the targums, and other old wri- 
tings, ſhew the tradition of its ſymbolical deſign 
to have been pretty diſtinct. No doubt, this 
garden was. ſet apart for the ſolemn purpoſes 
of religion, as afterwards we find gardens ufed 
for ſacrifice, Ia. Ixv. 3. for purifications, bid. 
Ixvi. 17. and the church of Chriſt is called one 


fenced and incloſed, Song iv. 12. So Pliny, Nat. 


Hiſt. xii. 1. Arbores fuere numinum templa ; priſco- 
que ritu ſimplicia rura, etiam nunc, Des præcellen- 
tem arborem dicant that is, Trees were the 
* temples of deities; and, according to antient 
* cuſtom, the ſimple country-folk, even at this 
day, dedicate ſome prime tree to God. And 
there are a number of other paſſages to the ſame 
effect, for which conſult Diadorus Siculus, xv. 50. 
Quintus Curtius, iv. 7. and the 17th book of 
Strabo's geography. WE : 

Tg Verſe 


lives, fo here was a tree to correſpond with it, a 
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Verſe g. Jehovah Aleim my! made to grow out 
of the vegetable matter every tree orm defire- 
able to the organ for viſion, and good to the or- 
gan for food, and Dy yy the tree of lives 
alſo in the midſt of the garden, and the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. 


In Scapula's lexicon, Pvrios the means of ger- 
mination, is an epithet of the fun or Jupiter. 
CRRISsT, repreſented by the light, is called a righ- 
teous branch, Fer. xxiii. 5. Which word branch, 
there and elſewhere, is alſo rendered by ſplendor, as 
of the ſun ſhining forth. A noun from mri is one 
of Chr:i/?'s titles, Hag. ii. 8. the deſire of all nations; 
and he is ſaid to be, Song, v. 10. all deſirable. The 


organs for viſion, and for food, are noted, as dien 
other :n/truments, by h prefixed : but the word for in 1 
viſion, dx, includes much more, foreſeeing, nr 
weighing, deliberating ; in the Erhiopic, an ex- ga 
emplar, type, image, c. As man had a foul of ed 


tree emblematical of n, two ſtates of living: 
this was to be Adam's reward, if he overcame his 
tempter, and it is ſtill held forth to his ſons, as 
you ſee, Rev. ii. 7. And the tree Ny m, of know- 
ledge, of experience or perception; of good, 20, 
of order preſerved ; and of evil, 0, or diſorder 
and confuſion. a there was no occaſion to par- 


ticularize more than theſe two remarkable trees, 

yet there were utidoubredly many other kinds in 
den, as thoſe called, Pſal. viii. 11. d e, 

| Phe cedars of the Irradiator ; and ſuch as the hea- 
thens carry'd off. ( Phearus, fable lvi.) 

« Intime of yore the deities 

« Choſe each their tutelary trees: =” 

cc he 
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« The ſpreading oak pleas'd mighty Joe, 
« The — - queen . 
„The laurel Pæbus, and the pine 
« Conif rous, Cybele, was thine ; 
« The poplar, 'tall and upright tree, 
%% Was ſacred, Hercules, to the. 


Verſe 10. And n a river went out of Eden, 


to water the garden, and from thence it was 
parted and became into four heads. 


The word 1 is alſo uſed for the flux of light, 


Fob iii. 4. Nor let Nn, the light irradiate upon it. 


Pſal. xxxiv. 6. They locked upon him, and were en- 
lightened. W hat the watering of the garden meant, 
is thus elegantly deſcribed, P/al. xxxvi. 8. Thou 


ſhalt make them drink of the river of P11y thy (E- 


den's ) pleaſures, for with thee is the fountain of lives : 

in thy light we ſhall ſee light. So under the word 

dn, 1/a. lviii. 11. Thou ſbalt be like a watered 
garden. Fer. xxxi. 12. Their ſoul ſhall be as a water- 

ed garden. The four heads refer to, and repreſent 
the ſame with the four faces of the Cerubim. And 

theſe are the emblems of the means of ſalvation, 
which were revealed in, and went out of Eden, 
and were to water not only the countries of the 
Eaſt, but of the whole world. 


Verſe 15. And Jehovah Aleim took the man, and 
rn put bim into the garden of Eden, 
17295 10 dreſs it, and πννεe to keep it. 


The garden was intended fo” far other purpoſes, 
than to fill up Adam's time with laboiious employ- 
ment; N implies no ſuch thing, but rather the 
contrary, viz. that he was dedicated to a ſtate of 
repoſe, tranquility, contemplation. Eden was 
but the emblem; the culture beſtow'd upon i 


by 
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by the material agents, who made it bring forth 
whatever was good for the fight, or for the taſte, 
repreſented cultivation of a more ſublime kind, 
even that of the ſoul, ſupported and improved by 
the influences and inſtructions of the Immaterial 
Agents. There is more implied in ay than 
huſbandry or tillage; the word is applied to any 
part of religious ſervice, Exod. iii Te. So "RY 
is to keep or obſerve, the Sabbath, or any other 
thing of divine appointment. 


Verſe 15. And Fehovah Aleim commanded the 
man, ſaying, Of every tree of the garden eating 


thou mayſt eat; but of the tree of the knowledge jos 

of good and evil, thou ſhall not eat : in the day Pe 

thou eateft tbereaf, dying thou ſhalt die. | - 
This precept was in reality a fatherly advice : k 
Jenovan knew whence the temptation would a 
ariſe, forewarns Adam againſt its inſidious allure- ſ 


ments, points out its direfu] conſequences. The 
double expreſſions are not ſet down in vain : dea:h 
was {imply connected with the crime, by leaving 
him who is the fountain of lives; a continuance in 
that crime, by refuſing to accept new terms, was 
to be follow'd by 4ying, or a ſeries of deaths, 
temporal and eternal: As thy body, deprived of 
the action of the ſpirit or air, ſhall die and 
moulder into its original duſt; ſo thou ſhalt be 
deprived of the operation of that Eſſence who is 
the life and light of ſouls. 


Verſe 18. And Fehovah Aleim ſaid, It is n:t 
good for man to be alone; I will make him an 
help, like 123 a counterpart, (one for oppoſite 
uſes.) And he formed every beaſt of the field, 
and every fowl of the air, and brought them to 
Adam—1o receive their names. | 


A curſory 


L 
* 
e 
ö 
, 
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weaving; Wy, the moth, from its corroding things; 


than probable he would be aſſigned the agreeable 


diately from God himſelf. Being thus taught at 
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A curſory glance may convince one of the em- 
phaſis and propriety of the Hebrew names ; as 
— the hawk, vulture, or kite, from its quick 
or ſtrong eyes dw, the ſpider, from its art of 


dw, the mole, which lives ſightleſs under dx 
the ground, as dw, the human ſoul, lives darn'd 
and conceal'd in DR the body. Doubtleſs dam 
would be ſufficiently. prepared for this taſk of im- 
poſing names; nor are we to ſuppoſe his previous 
experience confined to the ſpace of a few days. 
He had, to be ſure, a proper time allowed to 
acquaint himſelf with the various properties of 
animals : but none exiſted fit to be his com- 
panion, till woman appeared, whom, it is more 


employ of inſtructing, and communicating that 
knowledge to her, which he had received imme- 


ſecond hand, it is not ſurpriſing that ſhe was found 
the weaker veſſel. 


GENESIS iii. 1. 
Now wm the ſerpent was OM more cunning 
than any beaſt of the feld. 

Whatever ſpecies of ſerpent this was, we find 
the higheſt degree of fire applied to its fury, P/al. 
Iviii. 4. It is called in the wilderneſs , the 
ſerpent of fire, whence came the Egyptian god 
Serapis; and Moſes's rod was turned into one 
of theſe emblematical reptiles, The word is alio 
applied to divination, augury, braſs, or ſome me- 
tal whereof the heathens male their images ſa- 
cred to fire. The brazen ſerpent was long ido- 
lized by the Fews, who burnt incenſe to it, till 
FHlezekiab, 2 Kings xvill. 4. broke it. This animal 
could not converſe with the waman ; for its very 
name implies it to have been mute or ſilent; 
which 
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which property, in the Egyptian hieroglyphics, was 
a ſignal of myſtery : ſo that it muſt be ſome other 


being which ſpoke by the ſerpent, ſuch an one as 
the text deſcribes to be OMy, that is, when an 
nt, one who makes naked, a diſcoverer of the 
weakneſs of himſelf and others. 
The facred writer proceeds in the colloquy be- 
twixt this ſubtile adverſary and the woman: he 
inquires, ſhe relates the command, and he ſubjoins 


that curſed infinuation of the vivifying nature of 
the prohibited tree. Poor, unguarded Eve is over- | 
come with its d , or pleaſantneſs, perceiving it, 
too, deſirable, or rather conſecrated o the power 


of giving wiſdom, and ſhe entangles her huſband 
in the tranſgreſſion, who would rather fin in con- 
junction, than be ſeparated from his beloved 
partner. 5 


Verſe 7. And the eyes of them both were opened, 


and they experimentally knew that it had made 
them naked ; and they ſewed leaves of the fig- 
tree together, and made themſelves a girding. 


They were neither lind before, nor naked now, 
farther than as theſe words are emblematical of 
their ſpiritual ſituation ; for Adam declares himſelf 
naked, verſe 10. after he had the fig-leaves on him. 
Carnal enjoyment, expreſſed, Exod. xxi. 10. by 


Py, had too powerful an hand in his ſeduction, 


therefore it became the root for iniguity itſelf ; as 
ND, the ſhameful part, I/. iii. 17. now alſo ſig- 
nifies to ſeduce. The leaves of the fig-tree were 
not for clothing, but, as the word for fig-tree 
actually imports, whoſe leaves are prickly and 
fretting for humility, grief, contrition : they 
were uſed then, as well as afterwards, for a na- 


tural kind of ſackcloth, for which ſee Ia. xv. 3. 


and xxii. 12. In Hebrew as the hand denotes 
| power, 
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power, the eye knowledge, the tongue language, 
the /ip confeſſion, the ſhoulder conſent, the bowels 
mercy, &c. ſo the privy-parts expreſs ſhame, 
ariſing from conſciouſnefs of guilt; ſee Rev. 
iii. 8. Before the fall, our firſt parents were en- 
dued with the native ſimplicity of infants, and 
Wwarv x they bluſhed not. 

The inquiſition into the crime, Adam's fear, 
the various extenuations, the ſubſequent condem- 
nation, are all accurately worded in the ſame 
hieroglyphical manner: ſo the promiſe of re- 
demption by Chrift, which was to be more eſpe- 
cially revealed by means of woman, the prime 
criminal, as her new-impoſed name, MN, Eve, 


_ implies ; nay, this filled her with ſo much hope, 


that, on the birth of her firſt child, ſhe cried out, 
in an extaſy of joy, Gen. iv. 1. I have gotten a 
man; the very Febouab. Next, God made far them 
coats of ſhin, and WA? clathed them, verſe 21. 
Nor was this relative to common clothing: the 
former was of their own making, this was typical 
of that righteouſneſs, intellectual clothing, pro- 
vided by the Mof High to conceal their naked- 
neſs. One eſſential part of the ſacrifice, its fin, 
(called elſewhere 9197 My pellis aſcenſionis) was 
the prieſt's property, Lev. vii. 8. whoſe coat you 
may ſee emphatically deſcribed, ibid. xvi. 4. And 
— to clothe with, is equally applied to the 
emblems, and to n Se. Chrift, 


by the name of Eliatim, was to put on jr the 


coat of one in power, Ia. xxii. 21. 
For now it became needful to inſtitute a repre- 


ſentative prieſt, and ſacrifice, to keep the important 


promiſe continually in remembrance; whereby the 
forfeited /ife (of God in the foul) was to be re- 
ſtored, and the contracted impurity waſhed away, 
by 5x4 a kindred redeemer. Here our author finds 
a large field for 2 the antient purifica- 
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tions and inſtitutions, which will come in of courſe 
afterwards. The evil, Y7, introduced by the 
fall, was folemnly confeſſed by the Jetos, prior 
to their great day of expration, by the blowing of 
trumpet:, for which a word from the ſame root is 
uſed. What our bibles render a covenant, n, 
points always at Chriſt, the purifier : fo in trea- 
ties of peace, a typical purifier was cut ; whence 
(as a late very eminent admirer of Mr. Hutchinſon 
| obſerved) the Roman phtaſe, icere, percutere fœ dus, 


alluding to him who was to bear our fœditas or 


pollution, to become fin for us. 

Hence a large ſcene of purifying inſtitutions, 
to inculcate the neceſſity, and exhibit the manner 
of ſpicitual cleanſing; changing the garments, 
waſhing with water, putting away ſtrange ALEimM: 
Hence the fignal of peace, Ft ny, a branch 
of alive, brought to Noah by that emblem of 


tie Holy Spirit or Air, the dove du, by the 


heathens called Juno; and the various applications 
of olive-oil upon ſacred occaſions : hence the 


numerous ſacrifices to typify D, the purifier, 


192, ſtruck, cut 4. pierced for the people; 
| hence the lamb offered for n>y, an belocauff, 
and ſtamped upon the oldeft coins by the name 
Pup, Exzek. xivii. 12. His dy branch for 
nann healing, medicine hence the heathen 
prieſts worſhipping in ſkins of ſheep and goats, 


ſacrificing in groves, and their fagus pellibus coro- 


nata : hence that combination, Neb. viii. 15. Of 
| branches of olive, of oil-wood, of myrile, of palms, 
.of Nay the complicated tree, "= making taber na- 
cles, a cover for nakedneſs: M2 the aal, 
ſo celebrated by both the inſpired and profane 
writers, and NWN pn the high cat, under 
which Abraham ſacrificed and dwelt, and where 
be planted, wn, a conſecrated gr ove, Gen, — 

5 | 33+ me- 
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33. ſucceeded by a multitude of heathen perver- 


Ons. 


Verſe 24. Aud he expelled the man, and 1It", 
inhabited from OT the Eaſt, at the garden of 
Eden, the very Cherubim, and the very flame, 
the edge of a ſword turning itſelf, (changing 
its threatning poſture, from mankind in ge- 
neral, upon the ſingle ſacrifice) to keep (pre- 
ſerve) the way of the tree of lives. 


The Deity there took up his jaw, or dwelling, 


by the mediation of his emblems, the Cherubim, 


which were not intended to terrify or render Adam 
deſperate, but to afford him continual conſolation, 
and a proſpect of ſupreme mercy : the flame, or 


wrath, was to fall on the ſubſtitute, the /w2rd was 


to pierce him for our offences ; and thus a new 
and living way was to be diſplayed for reconcilia- 
tion, looking to the Ea/?, where our hemiſphere 


firſt ſhares the morning irradiation, the lively 


image of the ſun of righteouſneſs. ODD. 
MOSES'SSINE PRINCIPIO. 


ed the following words or names with the. 
gheſt veneration ; therefore nothing can excuie 
his producing them fo frequently, but an endea- 
vour to reſcue them from that contempt they lye 
under, through Ignorance of their true meaning; 
and the danger of Chriſtianity, the only poſſible 
ſcheme for man's ſalvation being bantered out of 
the world by infidels, for want of their proper 


O R author premiſes, that the antients treat · 
hi 


_ conſtruction. 


preſeat tenſe, and * He who is, the Eſſence. 
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Pfal. Ixviii. 4. Exalt him who ruleth over 1. 
mixers, by Jab (the Eſſence) his name. Iſa. xii. 2. 
Behold, the Irradiator is my Saviour. I will tru/?, 
and not be afraid; fir Jab, Jehovah, (the Eſſence, 
the Eſſence- exiſting) is my /trength and my ſong. 
An attribute of JAH often uſed in the P/alms, is 
dot, light, irradiation, luftre; and fo 72-1557 
is, aſcribe ye irradiation to the Eſſence. Cocceius 
thinks the wotd alſo implies circular motion: 
hence halo, to exhale, to breathe, by reaſon of 
the activity of light, which ſpringing from the ſun 
the Greeks call Helios, as another title the god the 
Sun was Ia, which in Scapula's lexicon is fume, 
ſplendor, impetus. Our Saviour laid frequent claims 
to this name, as Matt. xiv. 27, % mui. I am, 
be not afraid; and in a variety of other paſſages. 
Cnap. II. dye, or Jenovan, is a compound, 
of dy, the Efſence, and d, which includes every 
power or agency in and with the Eſſence; and fo 
it may be expreſſed, the Eſſence exiting. To him 
the heavens were ſet in oppoſition by the idola- 
trous nations; but, P/al. Ixxxix. 6. bo in pr 
the celeſtial conflict can be compared to the Eſſence- 
exiſting ? They called the wind, or air, NM, which 
is one of the peculiar re-claimed names of the 
Moſt High, I/. xlii. 8. xliii. 10. This was the 
eue of the Greeks, as their ovorapxs, the chief E/, 
ſence, was the heavens, or Jupiter. The Septua- 
gint render Jenovan by xvpioc 3 and we find, in 
Stephens 's theſaurus, xufo, to be, to exiſt; aufen, to 
give authority, and from thence he derives fee, a 
lord, or one having authority: this name was at- 
tributed either to Pan the univerſe, or to Apollo the 
ſun, whom they called 5 roc vans rules, lord of the 
material ſubſtance, or Baal. Of the ſcripture epi- 
. thets join'd with JzHovan, Gfe is ſpecially to be 
noted; ſo he is ſaid to liue, to hill and to make alive, 
to be He who liveth for ever. Our life is dependent 
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on the action and circulation of the heavens ; but he 


himſelf expreſsly aſſerts, Deut xxxii. 39. that theſe 
(whom the heathens took for ALEIM orgods) do not 
ſupport him : fo, Fer. xviii. 13. he is the fountain 
of living waters, the very Fehovah or Fſſence-exiſt- 
ing. He appeared unto the patriarchs as -, 
Gad the ſufficer, but he was not known to them in 
ſo diſtinguiſhing a manner by his name JEHov an, 
or by his power as the Eſſence exiſting, Exed. vi. 2, 
3. till he demonſtrated his abſolute independence 


upon, and ſuperiority: over the heavens, by a train 


of ſtupendous miracles. 

Cnae. III. 5x is uſually tranſlated God, and 
thought to mean /frength : the emblems may help 
to get at its true import; theſe were the ram, the 
ſtag, the ſcarabeus, not the ſtrongeſt creatures, but 
ſuch as had their ſtrength in their horns, which we 
know repreſented irradiation. So, at the beginni 
of the 22d Pſalm, NWN NI is that which ſends 


forth rays in the Morning. This word is near of 


kin to 57, already alluded to. The mighty attri- 
butes of God in this character are deſcribed, Fob. 
xxxvii. 5. The Irradiator, , thundereth marvel- 


ouſly with his waice ; Pſal. xxix. 3. The Irradiator 


of glory; the Irradiator of Revenge, Pſal. xciv. 1. 


and the Irradiator all-ſuffi:ient. So the cedars (the 


emblematical trees) f the [rradiator, Pjal. xx. 11. 


are thoſe which are ever green, the Sap always cir- 


culating, and fending forth Branches in the man- 
ner of [rradiation. And whereas the Greet inter- 
preters rendered this title by 9:05. the Platonifts, and 
other heathens, derive this from Ss, to flow, ſtream, 
run; applying it generally to the heavens or air, 
their imagined deity, but more eſpecially to the ſun, 
whom they called Helias, whereby they meant the 
light irradiating. 

CAP. IV. P is another ſingular name of the 
Moſt High, from 757 or J, to lead, and with h pre- 
: Ns E 3. hx'd, 


* 
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fix d, the leader, the King : by this the apoſtates 
ſwore, and to it ſacrificed their firſt- born, Ferem. 
xxxii. 35. meaning thereby no more than the hea- 
vens. In the material world, ph fignifies that lead- 
ing power, or monarchy, delegated to the heavens, 
to rule over the whole courſe of nature. But IE 
HOVAH was ſo in three reſpects ; as King over all; 
as the covenanted King over Abraham's choſen 
Race; as King of the univerſal church, his new 
creation. In this character God was, to his people, 
both a judge and a faviour 3 as ſuch he raiſed up 
Joſbua, and other deliverers, to the Jews, and go- 
verned them by his deputes the WM or judges. 
This is the peculiar title of him who was to be- 
come the Prince of Peace, Zech. ix. 9. Behold thy 
king cometh. Pſal. xxiv. 8. He is the ting of glory. 
Cn. V. H is a name joined with JEHovan, 
of ſomewhat doubtful meaning ; but as we find it 
uſed for ſockets, or hinges ef doors, it may imply 
ſomething appropriated to rule or direct the turn- 
ing of the reſpective parts fixed to and dependent 
thereon : ſo i may be the Ruler or Director, be- 
fore whom all the males were to appear thrice each 
gear, Exad. xxiii. 17. By this name the Second of 
the AL EIN is diſtinguiſned, Pſal. cx. 1. Fehovab 
| faid unto m my lord; Malach. iii. 1. The lord 
whom ye ſeek ſball come ſuddenly ; the agent, the pu- 
rifer, whom ye delight in. See Iſa. vi. 1. 
CHay. VI. DWax is a deſcriptive plural femi- 
nine, taken from the heavens, and applied to the 
Divinity; it expreſſes that circulation of their 
parts, whereby they ſwell outwards and inwards, 
which gives motion, &c. and ſo they are the joint 
exerciſers of force, a ſtrong army, the hoſis. This 
. word was fo frequent in the falſe ſervice, that the 
_ idolaters at length obtained the name of Zabæi, 
or the worſhippers of thoſe who had the ruling 
force in the heavens : they built altars to all the 
ö ruling 
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ruling forces of the airs, 2 Kings xxi. 5. Zepb. i. 5. 
hich therefore are threatened [/a. xxxiv. 4. 
hey ought to have known, that (2 Kings iii. 14.) 

Fehovah of the ruling forces liveth ; and 1 Sam. iv. 

4. dwelleth in the Cherubim, i. e. in the fimilitude 

of the Great ones. | OE 

CRP. VII. a8, father, is a relative name, and 
applied to God in different ſenſes. Firſt, as the 

Creator and Former of all men, but in a ſpecial 

and more immediate manner of the man Chri/# 


Feſus; Iſa. Ixxiii. 16. T how Febovah, art our fa- 


ther; Mal. ii. 10. Have we not all one father? 
Pſal. ii. 7. Thou art my ſon, this day have I be- 
gotten thee. Secondly, with Reſpect to the fire 


at the orb of the ſun, the repreſentative of the 


firſt of the AL EIMu, the light ſprings from it as 
from a father; by which natural emblem the di- 


vine generation is illuſtrated: Criſt was fuirer 


than the ſons of men, Pſal. xlv. 2. Thirdly, in 


relation to believers, JEHovan and Adam joined, 


even typically before the incarnation, (I/. ix. 6.) 
is tiled their father: ſo they are children of the 
light, John xii. 36. as in oppoſition, infidels are 
called, 1 John iii. 10. the children of the Devil. 
Cu ap. VIII. do. . To underſtand this plu- 
ral name, the type, the heavens, muſt be recurred 
to; which, *tis hoped, will obviate the profound 
objections of free-thinkers, v:z. that number one 
that one man is not three 

men. The material agents convey the idea clear- 
ly; no perception reſults with more intuitive evi- 
dence from them, than that of a trinity in one 
ſubſtance. What action this word refers to in the 
inviſible trinity, muſt have been prior to the cre- 
ation ; for they are ſo named in the very firſt verſe 
of Geneſis, The root, db, is in the lexicons 
(confirmed by various paſſages of ſcripture) an 
E 4 cath, 
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eath, or conditimmal imprecation, ſuch as kings enter 
into with their ſubjects, or by which they bind 
themſelves to perform certain terms to ſubmitting 
rebels: in JEHovan then it is a condeſcenſion 
to the capacity of his creatures, and calling his 
own immutable attributes to witneſs his veracity, 
That he conditionally engaged, in caſe they ren- 
dered themſelves obnoxious to divine wrath, to 
enter into an act of free grace for their redemption, 
in a threcſold capacity, as diſtinct as that in the 
heavens, which,, while they are but one undivided 
eſſence, operate in the three ſeparate conditions, 
fre, light, and air : from thence the ſingular Je- 
HOVAH, the Effence-exiſting, is ſo commonly 
found in conjunction with the plural AL EI, the 
confederates, adjurators. The heathens too had 
their AL EIx, but then they were wretchedly de- 
ceived in miſtaking the ſhadows for the ſubſtance; 
nay, in the latter times, they had their Zeus opxzo;, 
2 Federator, ſponſor Fidius, Fove ſworn, 

und by oath, the faithful contraftor. The grand 
part of the engagement was, to procure for guilty 
man a ſacrifice of atonement, by cutting off for 
him a purifier; but it may be conſidered whether 
that phraſe be properly tranſlated to make a covenant. 
The memorial of this important article of reli- 
gion was preſerved, eſpecially in covenants and 
treaties of peace, by ſlaying a beaſt, or typical pu- 
mier; which primeval inſtitution was carried off 
by the idolaters, and given to their mechanical 
confederates, the heavens : hence that ſtrict pro- 
hibition, Deut. vii. 2. Thou ſhalt Wan cut off no 
n purifier with them, nor to their Aleim. And 
as they learned, that both Baal the Air, and 41 
the Irradiator, were to concur in their purifica- 
tion, fo they had both Baal Berith and Al Berith. 
At any rate, their ALE1M, thoſe they imagined 
_ ſworn to redeem them, weie created by the True 
ones, 
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ones, and ſo were dW, of a later date, as the 
ſcripture calls them, alſo new, vain, changeable, c. 
However, ſo ſtrong was the neceffity of having 
"ſome ALEiM imprinted in their minds, that we 
find no nation durſt be without them; particular 
Cities, and even private families, had ALE1M, and 
claimed a ſpecial property in them. In oppoſition 
to theſe, the ALE IM of the Eſſence-exiſting are 
called the Living, the True, the Meſt High, the 
Only ALzim, the AL EIM of Abraham and his 
choſen race, from whom Mxss14n, the purifier, 
was to ſpring, and to reſcue his faithful followers 
from their ſpiritual enemies; for which the A- 
LEIM were to be loved, praiſed, worſhipped, and 
had in continual remembrance, as Davia, P/al. 
xlii. 3. My ſoul thirſteth for the Aleim, for the liv- 
ing Irradiator. 

CHAP. IX. I or n are words often uſed by 
interpreters the one for the other, and they feem 
to require a larger explanation than our author 
gives them. Chrift was predicted to be a Naza- 
rene, or Nazarite, by which they underſtand one 
ſeparated, crowned, ſanctified, in memory where- 
of there was antiently an order of people dedi- 
cated by vow; of theſe Sampſon was one; ſo they 
make Du to ſignify a flower, ſcion or ſhoot, 
ſomething in the vegetable world expreſſive of ir- 
radiation; as the radical heat of plants preſſes out 
branches, or the heat in the heads of animals ſhoots 
forth hair, in the ſame manner as fire does ſtreams 
of ligbt. | 

CHaP. X. abr is uſually conſtrued angel, 
one ſent, but it is a word of a much larger com- 
Pals, uſed for any thing or perſon employed as a 
vicegerent, agent, repreſentative, and primarily ap- 


plicable to the heavens: the material (72ND, 
or agents, were the heathen objects of worſhip, 
their ALE1M ; theſe are = principalities and patwers,, 
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Cal. ii. 14. which Chrift overcame and ſpoiled. 
But, to come cloſer to the point, as the ſupreme 
ALE1M condeſcended to be employed, and each to 
act a part in the great work of our redemption, 
fo they all, or ſeverally, aſſume this name, as cir- 
cumſtances required: therefore it is not the angel 
of the Lord, Gon. xvi. 10. but Tx5D IEHO VAR, 
the agent, the Eſſence-exiſting; nor the angel of 
Cod, Fudg. vi. 20. but the agent (one) of the 
ALEIM. By the diſpoſition of theſe was the law re- 
cerved, Acts vii. 58. and ordained in the hand of a 
AMAediator, Gal. iii. 19.—As thoſe powers in the 
heavens, which the apoſtates imagined beneficial 
or good, were called d-, the ſufficers, by the 
Greeks angelt; fo ſuch as they feared for their 
powerful malignancy, in producing ſtorms, tem- 
peſts, peſtilence, &c. they denominated pMnyw, 
(from the gates of the cities, the places of judg- 
ment and puniſhment) in Greek demons, the objects 
of fear; Deut. xxxii. 17. They ſacrificed to D- 
| the ſufficers, who dun N) could not ſwear, Aleim 
whom they knew not, new ones, newly come up, whom 
- your fathers did not \gw dread. - They not know- 
ing God, (the true ALEIM) were ſervants (ſlaves 
in bondage) to thoſe which by nature are not gods, 
(the created agents) Gal. iv. 8. 
CnAr. XI. wn and WIK are names made uſe 
of in the divine appearances: WR ſignifies not 
only a man, but alſo any other (animated) crea- 
ture or thing, altho it be not comprehended un- 
der DX the human nature ſo it is uſed for the 
three Cherzxbims, the fourth in that complex figure 
being diſtinguiſhes by the word Adam, Exel. chap. 
i. for animals, pictures, repreſentations, &c. for 
one of the ALEIM, Fudg. xiii. 6. for JEHOVAn 
ALE1M, Exod. xv. 3. for Chriſt, Deut. xxxiii. 8. 
war is more reſtrained to man in his fallen fate, 
or to ſuch as aſſumed his appearance; and in hs 
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laſt reſpect, the plural Ane/im is uſed for the A- 
LEIM of the Eſſence, Gen. xviii. 2. who are before 
and after called JeHovan: and the fingular for 
Chrift, Dan. vii. 13. 6 | 
CHAP. XII. Of the ALEIM under one or ſeveral 
F the names already explained, and of one of them 
under ſome other name then ſought. Abraham not 
only had the ſingular privilege of ſeeing Chriſt's 
day, John viii. 56. and part of his diſpenſation 
manifeſted, but was dignified to behold JeEHovan 
the Trinity, as friends, under the appearance of 
three Anefrm, or mortal men, who eat with him, 
as an emblem of the communion opened between 
the ALEIiM and man by ſacrifice. The nations 
had fallen away from the fupreme AL EIM, while 
Abraham was choſen, and his race ſet a- part for 
a peculiar people, on account of his unſhaken 
faithfulneſs: he well underſtood thoſe various 
appearances JEHoVAH favoured him with, was 
always ready to obey the divine voice; and tho” 
we are not certain of what nature theſe were, it is 
probable, that when the AL EIM appeared to con- 
vince any who doubted, they generally took the 
ſubſtance of the heavens to exhibit their power, as 
they made uſe of human appearances to diſplay their 
mercy. One appearance to Abraham deſerves 
particular remark, as it is extremely miſtaken in 
the verſions; it is that under the ſacred oaks, or 
trees, which repreſented the ALEIu, at Mamre, 
where, Gen. xviii. 1. JEHOV AH appeared, and af- 
terwards the ALE1M ſtood cloſe, as the word .. 
expreſſes, not by or beſide Abraham, for he was 
at a diſtance, and ran to meet them, but / i 
or upon himſelf, the one JEHov an. Another re- 
markable appearance was that to Jacob, when he 
fled from his incenſed brother, and journeyed to- 
wards a country where the names, the falſe confe- 
derates, were worſhipped ;. to invigorate his _ 
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he was ſhewn, Gen. xxviii. 12. a ladder ſet upon 
the earth, and the top of it reached to heaven, which 
was an emblem of the communication between 
the Uncreated Trinity and mortals, by means of 
the material agents or names; and he ſaw ne 
the ſent ones, (thoſe who vouchſafed to be employ- 
ed for our ſakes) the Aleim, aſcending and deſcend- 
ing, and Febovah flanding cloſe (not above the lad- 
der, but) in or up9n himſelf, inſinuating as clearly 
as can be the near conjunction of all the AL FIN 
in one Eſſence exiſting: this is confirmed by what 
follows, I am Jehovah, the Aleim of Abraham, &c. 
t ſeems to have been as difficult then to have 
pt men in mind of the unity, as to perſuade the 
moderns of a plurality therein, on which their ſal- 
vation depends. Jacob is convinced by the viſion, 
anomnts a ſlone, (repreſenting Chriſt, the anointed 
one, the rock of ages) calls the place Beth-El, a 
place of worſhip for the Irradigtor, and vows (if he 
came back in peace from the heathen country) 
to demonſtrate his adherence to the AL EI, by 
building for them a temple. On his return, and 
ſtruggling with wx, one who had the appear- 
ance of a man, he prevailed with the ALEIM, 
Hof. xii. 3. At the ſame time; he was extremely 
ſolicitous to know that perſon's name, Gen. xxxii. 
29. This was a ſubject of enquiry among all 
the faithful, whoſe anxiety plainly ſhews, that on 
that name their All depended; but it was too 
mighty for words, nor could be perfectly deſcrib- 
ed till Jenovan himſelf became incarnate. 
This name was in the angel who conducted the 
I aclites; fo much Moſes was informed of, but 
he would ſtill be prying further, Exod. xxxiii. 18. 
Þ beſeech thee ſhew me thy glory. What mighty ſa- 
tisfaction muſt he have reaped, had he lived to ſay 
with 7obn, i. 14. We bebeld his glory? Manoab, 
Samſon's father, deſiring to know what was the 
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name of the Agent the Eſſence- exiſting in perſon, 
obtains this anſwer, that it was ND xm He 
the Monderſul, the very name of the ſon, I/. 
1 
Crap. XIII. dw, which we render heavens, 
is truly the name; and what theſe are will appear 
from conſidering them as repreſentatives of the 
ALE1in. They were the prototype, the cw or 
image; whereof the Cherubim were ſecondary 
figures, and the models copied by Maſes and Da 
vid exemplars or delineations. The old profane 
writers are full of the neceflity of recurring to 
ſenſible ſymbols or repreſentations, in order to 
obtain an idea of what they call the intellectual 
world; nay, Hermes Triſmegiſtus is quoted, ſay- 
ing, that there the fame beings are /ui generis 
which we find in this viſible machine. So Plato, 
when he would ſpeak of the ſupreme God, flies to 
its neareſt ſimilitude the ſun, as Macrobins in- 
forms us. The Greet word is agxerurur, a prin- 
cipal, or original farm; this was their cvamgyia, 
ruling ſubſtance, including the fire, light and ſpi- 
rit, which threefold divion was not unknown to 
the lateſt heathens: hence their Ter Optimus 
Maximus, their libations and ſacrifices thrice re- 
peated, the triple Mithras of Perſia, their anima 
mundi, or central fire, which with lux and ppi- 
ritus contains all things, according to Hermes. 
Hoff. xii. 11. I have revealed myſelf by the pro- 
phets, I have made viſion ſhew my greatneſs, and I 
will be repreſented by ſimilitude. When the ſacred 
Three appeared in fire, light, air, or aſſumed the 
forms of men, brutes, vegetables, or other ma- 
terial emblems, to exhibit to us their attributes 
and agency, the voice ſaying J am, was neither 
deception, nor transferring their powers to the 
created ſubſtance, but ſuiting themſelves to our 
ability of conception; indeed, to prevent all 
| W 


annis, is a river highly favoured by the Deity ;. 
and this ſtile is till current in the Jui books, 
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ſhadow of objection, the Hebrew leaves blanks 
for I am, repreſent, &c.— In the beginning the 
ALE1M created the ſubſtance of the names, which, 
being afterwards put in different conditions, not 


only received a plurality of names to deſcribe the 


Creators, but became the origin of names through 
all the material world, by moving, aQuating, 
and modifying the atoms it conſiſts of. The 
agency of the names is, in the New Teſtament 
dialect, thekingdom of heaven, the emblem of the 
divine oeconomy; and Luke xv. 18. I have finned 
agaiuſt heaven, i. e. againſt him whom the names 
reprefent, JEHovan AL EIM. Examples of this 
kind, in modern languages, are ſufficiently nu- 
mercQus: Ariſtaphanes ſwears Nu Toy CUfavoy, /o by 
heaven, that is, by the gods; cœle gratifjimus 


Fear the heavens, the heavens have mercy, &c. But let 
us fee what the three particular names repreſented. 


The FiksT is the orb of fire; Num. xxv. 4. Un 


the heat id of the fiery viſage (the part where the 
ſpirit comes in, and the halitus goes out) of the 
Eſſence- ex iſting ſhall be turned away from Iſrael ; 
Ia. xliv. 6. D My wrath and D my fierce- 


neſs was poured out; Nah. i. 6. His wrath is 


poured out like w fire; Iſa. lxvi. 15. In fire 
will Febouah judge. This name, this part of the 
heavens, was looked upon as unapproachable, 
tremendous, dreadful, and had the attribute of 


avenger of crimes. Betwixt this fearful power 


and us, the SECOND name dw, the benign 


light from thence, mediates and interpoſes ; Mal. 


iv. 2. The h.] of righteouſneſs with RD"N the 


means of healing in his wings ; Pſal, Ixxii. 17. To 


the faces of the 2:15 ſhall his name p' become ſon, 


and men ſhall be bleſſed in him; ibid. xxvit. 1. The 


Eſence-exiſting my light and my ſaviour; Iſa. 2 


6 
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7chovah ſhall be unto thee an everlaſting light ; Hab. 
ui. 3. The earth ſhall be full of Dο his irradia- 
tion. This is he who declares of himſelf, Fohn 
viii, 12. Jam (yw aps is the Greek tranſlation of 
Jenovan) the light of the world : and is called, 
Heb. i. 3. oc un, another manner of expreſſing the 
Eſſence-exiſting) the brightneſs of the glory. He 
is deſcribed in the Apocrypha, /77/. vii. 27. The 
anazuyac to br ightne; of the everlaſting light, the un- 


[potted mirror of the powers of God, and the image 


of bis goodneſs. The TriRD-name in the hea- 


vens is NM /piritz Gen. vi. 3. And Jehovah ſaid, 
AJ, ſpirit (or I the Spirit) will not always ſtrive 
ih man; Tja. xlviii. 16. And new the Lord Fe- 
hivah hath ſent me, and his *pirit, (here are three, 
whereof two condeſcended to be ſent;) ibid. 
Ixxiii. 14. The Spirit Fehovah cauſed them to reſl ; 
John xiv. 26. The Holy Spirit whom the Father 


will ſend in my name; Fob xxxiil. 4. The Spirit of 
the Irradiator made me. | 


om ́— —!— — — - — 


An ABSTRACT from a New Account of the 
CoxFusion of ToNxGUEsS; and of the infi- 


nite Advantages deſigned and accruing thereby ta 
the ſucceeding Races of Men. 


A the eye is the chief inlet to knowledge, and 
as the nobleſt purpoſe of knowledge is to 
make men confeſs, love and adore IE HOVAR 
alone, ſo emblems or ſubſtitutes were pitched 
upon to record and preſerve it, till the nations 
had wickedly perverted all the antient inſtituti- 
ons, given themſelves up to imagination, where- 
by they were diſabled from aſcending higher than 
from the types to the beautiful archetype, the 
material rulers of this univerſe, and ſo were im- 
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merſcd in atheiſm, by dreading and taking up 
their reſt in the ſecond cauſes. The primeval 


inſtruction was conciſe, uniform, perfect; they, 


by abſurd additions and combinations, render d 


it perplexed, operoſe, disjointed : they tore aſunder 
the true hieroglyphics, and varied them according 
to their own vain ſuggeſtions; but they knew 
the uſe of theſe memorials too well, to throw 
them altogether aſide. On the contrary, they 
were retained to the very laſt; fo that Apuleius 
tells us, when he was initiated in the heathen 


myſteries, the prieft brought him a book filled 


literis ignorabilibus, with ſtrange characters, and 


the figures of certain animals, with knots and 


rotular turnings, twiſted together like the ten- 
drils of a vine. Such were the records of the 
Phenicians, Lucan iii. 223. of the Egyptians, 


Tacitus xi. 14. of the Ethiopians, Diadorus Sicu- 


lus iv. + ; | 
Language, or the conveying of certain ideas by 
certain ſounds, in the abſence of the objects from 


whence the ideas are taken, was abſolutely ne- 


ceſſary for ſociety, and no human intercourſe 
could be without it; fo that to- confound, or 
make it by a miracle ambiguous and diſſonant, 
could anſwer no good purpoſe. The divine in- 
terpoſition at Babel was for quite another end: 


to divide and overcome is an eſtabliſhed maxim; 


and nothing was ſo proper to ſhew the idolaters 
how fooliſh their ſchemes were, as, by diſuniting 
their wicked councils, and making them ſeparate 
 toperſuade them of the inconſiſtency and dark- 
neſs of their own devices. Tis true, a confu- 
ſion of tongues would follow of courſe, for that 
is always the natural conſequence of a confuſed 


+ Plinii Nat. Hiſt. xxxvi. 8. Ita ſculpture ille effigieſ- 
gue, guas videmus, Agypiic ſunt liters, 


a auoWoa it M4 
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imagination; but the primary wonder conſiſted in 
making them loſe their one D. lip, and to differ 
about the words of their atheiftical confeſſion. 
The apoſtaſy was become univerſal, and as it 
were unanimous, Gen. Xi. 1. the earth had one 
confeſſian, and one kind of words to expreſs it by; 
they agreed in the ſame idolatrous rites and cere- 


The attempt at Babel was, ver. 4. to build 


| aan, a tewer, an inſtrument to expreſs great- 


neſs : of what? the text tells us, that its Head, or 
principal part, was for the heavens, their trinity. 
This attribute is claimed for JeEnovan, 2 Chron. 
li. 5. The houſe (or temple) which I build is 5\T2 
great; for great is our Aleim above all Alm. The 
planets, figured in the tabernacle, with the ſun in 


the middle, were probably intended, Exod. xxv. 


31. Thou ſhalt make a candleſtict, and fix branches, 
an apple and a flower on ons branih, that they may 
give light over againſt it; the apple or ball refer- 


ring to each orb, and the flower to the reflected 


irradiation. To prevent their diſperſion, they 
were to fabricate EV a name: rendering them- 
ſelves famous could not keep them in a body; 
but erecting an image (like Nebachadnezzar's) 
to their god the Light, they thought a ſure way 
to merit his protection. The Chaldee paraphraſers 
underſtood this; for they not only make the name 
an idol for worſhip, but they put a ſword in its 
hand to fight for its votaries: to the heaven, their 
Jupiter, there was a golden ſtatue at Babylon till 
very late, as Herodatus and Strabe witneſs. But, 
verſe 7. Jehovah ſaid, Let us deſcend and caſt out 
of their minds the name (the objeR) of their con- 
feſſion, that a man may not liſten to the (lip) confeſ- 


| fron of his neighbour. 


We cannot obſerve any material difference in 
language till long after writing was revealed to 
Moſes. 
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Majes. -{braham, tho' the new religion was come 
to a great height in his time, and himſelf bred in 
Chaldea, could converſe freely with the Egyptians, 
the Sodomites, and the king of Gerar; nor do we 
find that any variety of ſpeech interrupted the 
commerce of his ſon 1/aac with the ſeveral nations 
around, or that it ever ſtopt Jacob in his travels. 
Indeed Fofeph in Egypt ſpenks to his brethren by 
the mediation of an under officer, which was evi- 
dently out of grandeur, according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe times; for he could not be ignorant of 
his own mother tongue; but you ſee the fame 
brethren communed readily with his ſteward, as 
their father Jacob did afterwards with Pharaoh, 
without any heſitation. Nay, the Iſraelites, in 
their journies through the deſarts of Arabia, 
(after they had been ſome hundred years in Egypt) 
tho” joined by a mixt multitude, and meeting with. 
divers kinds of people, had not corrupted their 
language, and were eaſily underſtood, becauſe 
it was then the univerſal one. Nor is it ſurpri- 
ſing, conſidering the diſtinctneſs and ſimplicity of 
the Hebrew tongue, that it preſerved its purity ſo 
lang and fo univerſally : its words are fo well ſuited 
to convey ſenſible and ftrong ideas, each conſiſt- 
ing beſides but of two or three letters, that it could 
not well degenerate till the knowledge of nature 
was loſt, which might be about the Babylonih 
captivity, becauſe then, in the ſpace of ſeventy 
years, the Fews, by temporifing with the ignorant 
victors, ſeem ſo far to have neglected the uſage 
of their own tongue, that none but the ſcribes or 
learned men could underſtand Moſes's books. 

When the word for wrzting firſt occurs, Exod. 
xvii. 14. 22 writes this memorial in d a book 
(or delineation) and rehearſe it, Moſes ſeems hardly 
to apprehend its deſign; for he built an altar, as 
uſual, for remembrance, and called it Jehovah 


Nifp. 
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N+/ji. d appears to be an antient word, fig- 
nitying thoſe figures, lines, circles, &c. which 
might ferve to count numbers, or chalk out the 
celeſtial courſes, even prior to writing: but, be- 
fore the two tables were writ, Exod. xxiv. 12. 
there is not the leaſt ground to preſume, that 
books, containing literal names, were ever dreamt 
of. Theſe fome of the moderns are pleaſed to 
aſcribe to Phenician inventers, and ſome to Egyp- 
tian, but without any manner of evidence: it was 
in truth a finiſhing proof of the Divine ſupre- 
macy and wiſdom, to eftabliſh letters as the re- 
preſentatives of ſounds, to preſerve for ever the 


ideas they were made to ſtand for, and be a per- 


petual witneſs againſt the infatuated enemies of 
revelation. | 
As human wit was utterly inſufficient for the 
invention pf writing, ſo neither were human 
means able to preſerve pure the remains of this 
ſacred art; nothing leſs than a ſeries of prophets, 
influenced by the ſame Spirit from on high, was 
equal to the important taſk. The fountain was 
perfect, and theſe concurred to keep the fireams 
unpolluted, until the written evidence was com- 
pletely finiſhed, and the prophetical power ceaſed 
at the, approach of the Great Fulfiller of all the 
3 predictions. The Hebrew books ſtand 
alone, are to be conſtrued by themſelves, are un- 
rivalled in antiquity, and contain enough to con- 
firm the faith of a diligent and ſincere inquirer. 
The paucity of Hebrew roots, inſtead of being an 
objection, is in reality an excellence : the modern 
languages are what they call more copious, 
abound in ſmooth equivocal words, and are ex- 
tremely fit to give a ſpecious colouring to falſe- 
hood, to catch the ear, to harangue, to lull the 
judgment aſleep; the Hebrew words were to re- 
cord things, to give ideas with certainty ; * 
Ee 
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the more a word comprehends, the leſs danger is 
there f miſtaking its meaning, which becomes ſtill 
cle”, when we conſider how it is in common 
applied to different ſorts of things; as te ſpring 
up, applied to light, to fountains, to horns, to 
Plants, hair, &c. 

In order to explain the ſacred writings, or for 
its own fancied elegance, we have feen mighty 
commendations beſtowed upon the Arabic, and 
much toil and ſweat undergone to introduce the 
ſtudy of that upſtart ianguage. To know who the 
Arabians were, we muſt look back to that 20 20 
mixed muititude of heathens which followed the He- 
brew camp, Ex. xii. 38. who, for their luſting and 
mutinies, Num. xi. 1. 4. were puniſhed by fire. 
Whatever induced them to attend the Iſraelites, 

(perhaps plunder) it is probable the ſeverities they 
met with would make them deſert, and, like thoſe 

upon whom their name deſcended, betake them- 
| ſelves to wilderneſſes, or remove from place to 
place for the ſake of paſture, I/ a. xxi. 13. Pto- 
liemy the geographer names the latter Arabs wander- 
ing Nomades, and Scenites, or dwellers in tents ; 
they are deſcribed by Pliny, v. 11, 25. and by 
Strabs, xvi. as ſtrolling about in the ſame un- 
certain manner; and it is well known how 

dreaded theſe banditti have always been by un- 
guarded travellers, Jer. iii. 2. In the ways baff 
thou ſat for them, as the Arabian in the wilderneſs. 
With theſe vagrants the idolatrous Canaanites, 


driven from their country by Jaſbua, would not 


be unmeet affociates : ſome inſcriptions witneſs 
that they fled to the utmoſt parts of Africa; 
while others might, and probably did, betake 
themſelves to Phænicia, or the ſea- coaſts, whence 
it appears they vended their poiſon to the Greeks, 
along with the letters which they had opportunity 
to ſteal from the Hebrews. 

| The 
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The heathens, thus poſſeſs'd of a pilfer'd alpha- 
het, would, as they did with every thing elſe, cor- 
rupt it, by miſtaking the powers of the letters, in- 
verting their order, or forming of them words ar- 
bitrary, intricate and unſettled : hence ignorance 
muſt enſue, and a confuſion of tongues, ſo that 
one idolater would not underſtand another. Add 
to this, that, ſo ſoon as they learned to write, how- 
ever imperſectly, they began to lay aſide, and fo 


by degrees loſt the knowledge of their hierogra- 


phy, or ſacred emblems : nor would this fail to 
bring along with it an utter diſregard for the re- 
ligion of their forefathers; for. as they had long 
ago abandoned the Moſt High, the material A- 
LEIM too, and their operations, grew unknown, 
and fo the ſenſe of ſuppoſed obligation to them 
ceaſed, whereby their attention had little leit to 
exerciſe itſelf,” but in hunting after fame by mili- 
tary exploits, or when tired and cloy'd with that 
amuſement, to muſter up the errors of imagina- 
tion into ſo many ſizable volumes. Thus a way 
opened for the introduction of the Goſpel ; this 
accounts for the eaſy reception it obtained among 
the fluctuating gentiles, and juſtifies God for per- 
mitting fo univerſal a confuſion. 

About the time of the captivity, language ſeems 
to have begun to vary among the Oriental heathens, 
who had then a dialect proper to themſelves, cal- 
led TyRR or Syriac, Dan. ii. 2. and becauſe we 
find a diſtinction of tongues mentioned EH. i. 22. 
for the firſt time. This was a fatal period for 
the Jews, who had arrived to fuch a degree of 
apoſtaſy, as to mix with the worſt of icolaters, 


 Neh. xiii. 22. They married wives of Aſhdod, of 


Ammon, of Mcab; and their children could not ſpeak 
Fewiſh, but conformed_to the language of each people. 
Tho' we are not to expect, after ſuch a ſcene of 
confuſion, exact tranſlations of the Hebrew books, 
It 
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it muſt be owned, the Chaldee Jews, among 
whom any reiiques of knowledge were left, have 
done contiderable ſervice, by leaving us the Sep- 
tuagint or Greek verſion, and a Targum or para- 
phraſe, both made_bgjare the coming of Chrit : 
they indeed diſcover everywhere a profound igno- 
rance of the true religion and emblems ; but we 
are fo far obliged to them, that they have fairly 
tranſlated indifferent things, which they had no 


bias to pervert, and wherein we may ſuppoſe tra- 


dition would be ſufficiently clear : by this thread, 
and having the advantage of concordances to 
compare the uſage of words in different caſes, we 
are enabled to aſcertain matters to us of the laſt 
importance. my 

With what effrontery do infidels, while they 


doat upon idle fables, put together by the molt 


ignorant heathens, ſtrive to diſcredit the relations 
in ſcripture? by inſinuating, that the Hebrews had 
neither inſtruments for writing, tho' the matter 
they writ with be expreſſed, er. xxxvi. 18. the 
veſſel which held it, Ezek. ix. 2. the tool they uſed, 
Fudg. v. 14. and the book or roll, Fer. xxxvi. 23. 
deſcribed to have leaves to cut aſunder with a pen- 
knife; nor a capacity to dictate what was worth 
writing: particularly, they expatiate upon their 
ignorance of navigation, and the /oad/tone ; but 


that is grounded. on palpabie falſhood ; for how 


could the Jews, without the help of the magnet, 


fail to the land of Dy, or the duſt coaſt ? Not to 


inſiſt on other proofs that the antients underſtood 
the property of this ſtone wel], let it be obſerved, 
that it is mentioned in ſcripture no leſs than fix 


times, under the name 019, from its turning, 


and its JU! attractian, Jab xxviii. 18. whereby 


the groſs air (Plats calls it a divine force) prefles 
And 


the iron towards it. 


* 
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And here it may be proper to detect the ab- 
ſurdity of ſome late attempts, which thoſe men 
called learned have been infatuated enough to 
perſiſt in, although they manifeſtly tend to ſubvert 
revelation : that ſtupid brood of apoſtaſy the Al- 
coran, and that mixture of all contuſions the Ara- 
bic tongue, were to be palmed upon us, and im- 
ported thither as a treaſure of Eaſtern literature; 
while no evidence could be produced, that the 
Arabs, who were always known to be a colluvies 
of idle vagabonds, ever had any letters or writing 
among them, till ſome time after the apoſtate Fews, 
in conjunction with a few heterodox Chrittians, 
conſpired to ſet up that monſter Mabomet (deſerib- 


ä Eſdr. xv. and xvi.) for their Mefſiah. Then 


indeed Antichrift collected all his poiſon into a 
corpus nequitiz, a book ſtuffed with the tenets of 
inveterate infidels, and all the hereſies of the Eaft, 
and compoſed of words taken from a numberleſs 
variety of languages, ſpuken by men, whoſe va- 
grant and diſunited manner of life made them an 
eaſy prey to the apoſtate ravagers. What they 
ſtile the Arabic tongue, then, is no more than a 
piece of arrant forgery ; no one people upon earth 


ever ſpoke it, and tis hoped never will; it is equal- 


ly void of ſenſe and certainty, and can be of uſe 
to none but the oppoſers of Chriſtianity. 

The conceffions made by Dr. ulton, Dr. Po- 
cocte, and others, who have treated of the Arabic 
letters and writing, are enough to convince any 
one of the_mere novelty of that language, of the 
artifice uſed to combine it out of a multitude of 
jarring dialects, and to introduce it into a coun- 
try whoſe inhabitants do not ſeem to have had 
the leaſt reliſh for literature. From theſe authors 
it appears, that they had no writing before Ma- 


| bamet, except perhaps ſome ſcraps of rude poetry, 
like that of the Welſb bards, whether genuine 


or 
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or not is extremely doubtful, and of no moment 
towards ſettling their language when proved; that 
their old characters, wherein the Alcoran was 
formerly writ, ſaid to be the invention of Mora- 
mer, the ſon of Mora, not long before the riſe of 
 Mahomet, and long uſed by the Arabs, were very 
unpoliſhed and indiſtinct, but refined into more 
neatneſs by Ebn Mulka, not leſs than 300 years 
after Mahomet, and after that brought to their 
preſent regularity by Ali abu Boncah ; that Share- 
flan, a famous author among them, relates, that, 
before Mahomet, there were two fects, viz. the 
people of the book, the eus and Chriſtians who in- 


habited Medina, and could read, and the ideots of 
Mecca, who were ignorant of letters; that as the 


natural Arabs were remarkable for their groſs 
ignorance, ſo their grand impoſtor was diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of Nabezan Ommian, 1. e. 
the illiterate prophet; conſequently, that neither 
Mahamet, nor his inhuman tollowers, were ca- 
pable of writing the Alcoran, but that that ſtu- 
pid compoſition, afterwards made the ſtand- 
ard of their language, was firſt compiled by 
the apoſtates, in order to eftabliſh a Meſſiah 
of their own ſtamp, R. Salman a Jewiſh tal- 
mudiſt, Sergius, an Arian monk, Ec. that it 
was not licked into ſhape, having gone thro' 
many changes and reformations, till ſome hun- 
dreds of years after the death of Mahomet ; and 
that even then it was ſo totally different from 
any thing before known in Arabia, that they 


were forced to inſtitute ſchools to teach their 
new language and character; in fine, that the 


laſt ſtroke to this daring forgery was a tran- 
flation of the Old Teſtament into Arabic, 
about the year of Chriſt 900, by R. Saadias, 
a Chaldee Jew, ſaid to be a paraphiaſe very 


wide 
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ſay the two grammars agree as exactly in 


muſt fink it for ever with men of ſenſe, that 


_ aſſume dn for ebw, as the heathens univer- 
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wide of the Hebrew, and wreſted. to a rabbinical 
ſenſe. 5 
Indeed, there are ſtrong and certain preſump- 
tions, that the implacable enemies of CHRIS 
were all along the chief promoters of this dark 
buſineſs. It was tranſacted at the ſame time they 
were ſo indefatigably employed in the invention of 
pointing; Talmuds, grammars to ſuit their falſe 
interpretations, and the fimilitude between the 
two projects is obvious and glaring : the fabulous 
ſtories of both are alike ridiculous, the Hebrew 
words taken in and wreſted the ſame way, from 
plurals to ſingulars, letters varied, &c. and 


their features, as it children of one and the 
ſame father. What is ſaid in praiſe of this 
ſuppoſititious language, this Babe! of confuſion, 


it has an hundred, nay, five hundred words for one 
thing. Could this poffibly be the ſpeech of one 
people? What imaginable title can it have to ſim- 
plicity, certainty, or affinity with Hebrew, the 
moſt natural, diſtinct, and determinate of all 1 
tongues? Poſtellus has given ſome further hints to 

lead us to the ſource of this wicked jumble of di- 

alects: he ſays, Mahomet was the ſon of a heathen 
by a Feweſs, born in that part ot Arabia which 
was full of baniſhed Fews and Samaritans, who | 
received him for ten years as the Meſſiab, which 3 
he aſſigns, among other reaſons, for thinking that 
they muſt have been the authors of the Alcoran; | 
and therefore he calls it Judaiſm reſtored, nay, 

rather apoſtaſy eſtabliſhed. To which we may 
add, that it is quite improbable, the Zabeans or 
heathens of Arabia would, of their own accord, 


ſally uſed this word plural. 
F Dr. 
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Dr. Hide, in his religion of the antient Perſians, 


mentions a piece of Zewiſh impoſture, of a much 
older date, but far leſs pernicious: Zerduſbt, who 
is \thought to have been one of the captives of 
Babylon, after deſerting the true God, betook 
himſelf to Perſia, and there became a heathen 
enthuſiaſt ; boaſting of certain pretended revelati- 


ons, which he committed to writing, and there- 


with amuſed the credulous idolaters, and even 


Gufhtaſþ their ſovereign, whoſe father Lobraſpes 
was a Zabean or worſhipper of the heavens. The 
ſcheme of this impoſtor, who ſeems not to have 
known what he was about, was to mix up a re- 
ligion of heatheniſm and ſome perverted Few: 
truths: to give a colour for that ſervice which 
was paid to the powers of the air, he taught that 

were animated, endowed with underftand- 
ing, and had a right to adoration ; this went glibly 
down with the Magi, or fire worſhippers, who 
ſtill hold his tenets in high requeſt. We find 
Plato, and other Greeks, refining mightily upon 
this notion; but the moderns improved it to its 
higheſt pitch, (to the praiſe of their piercing wits 
de it ſpoken I) by digeſting it into a regular cob- 
web ſyſtem of preumatics and angelography. 

Upon the whole, it may be ſafely concluded, 
that as, Num. xxiii. 23. Surely there is no inchant- 
ment againſt Jacob, neither is there any divination 
againſt [ſracl ; ſo there is none will ſucceed againſt 
the Bible. The facred ſcriptures are able to ex- 
plain themſelves ſufficiently; and it cannot be 


thought of without indignation, that it ſhould be7 


* 


ſuggeſted, that they need jargon to il- 
luſtrate their meaning. It 


lay them open in a plain and ſimple manner, 
wherein conſiderable progreſs has been already 
| | made. 


has been propoſed to 


— — 2 
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made. Difficulties no doubt will occur, eſpecially 
to the effeminate and indolent : but let it be re- 
membered by our men of pleaſure, that, in ſpite of 
all their indifference, real or affected, God will call 
them to judgment ; and by our men of learning, who 
have the ſway in ſeminaries of education, that an 
account will be demanded what profit their talents 
have produc'd. 


— 


An ABSTRACT from the Names and Atirl- 
butes of the TRINITY of the GENT1LES: er, 

Tun nde the ALEIM of the GenTILES; 
their Subſtance, Mechaniſm, TFoint Powers, 
Actions, Effects; and the Services for their Acti- 
ens reclaimed by Scripture. 


T HE evidence already produced may ſuffice 
to evince, in general, that the heavens 
were the prime object of idolatry ; to which may 
be added, that thoſe wildeſt of the -mericans, 
the Caribbees, without either letters or writing, 
were very lately obſerved to worſhip a deity by 
the name Chemim or Cemim, almoft the original 
word for heavens : and Plutarch is quoted +, 
ſaying, That the great gods or demons are thoſe 
powers by whoſe opergtions the mechaniſm of nature 
is carried on. Such 1/a. xli. 29. calls ru ſpirit, 
and \nn the looſe parts in fire and light, whereof 
the heathens made 511203 repreſentations in 
melted metal, and termed them their princes. Tho? 
the attributes or powers in the air are deſcribed 
by various names, yet they are all reducible to 
three chief ones, the others being rather ſo many 
effects or ſubordinate agencies, but which the 

® Morimus de primæv. Ts "IS £ ö 2 
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nations, grown ftupid through imagination, ſup- 
poſed to be ſeparate deities. The claim, Fſ. cxv. 
I5. includes all, The names of names to Fehovah. The 
antients underſtood what the angelt or material a- 
gents did, their irradiation, moving the orbs, raiſ- 
ing water, Ac. but they thought JEHovan had 
left this ſyſtem to their diſcretion, wherein they 
were groſsly miſtaken ; and to prevent their being 
longer impoſed upon, and fo induced to neglect 
the ſervices they owed him, he gave tremendous 
of his ſupremacy over the names, and that 
he could controul them at pleaſure. 
When CHrisT came into the world, miracles 
of another kind were requiſite : the heathens, in- 
ſtead of the chief acts of their gods, which they 
had forgotten, affigned them employments of a 
lower nature, ſuch as metamorpholing, feeding, 
healing, reviving from the dead, delivering from 
ftorms and dangers at ſea ; nothing then could be 
better ſuited to demonſtrate Chriſhs omnipotence 
than the works of wonder he performed. The 
heathens were never ſo ſtupid as to think their 
crimes could be blotted out, unleſs their ALEiM 
were propitiated : and fo they could liften to our 
Almighty Saviour without prejudice, when he 
declared his merciful intentions, that himſelf was 
as ready as able to forgive fins, and to reſcue 
them out of the hands of thoſe powers of dark- 
neſs, who were enticing them to deſtruction: but 
the Jews, after perverting all things human and 
divine, laboured under a remarkable obduracy, 
and proved the real Anticbriſts, of whom in 
St. John's days there were many, 1 epiſt. ii. 18. 
He is, Antichriſt, a lar, a deceiver, who denieth 
that Feſus is the Chriſt, or who doth not confeſs that 
Feſus Chrift is come in the fleſh, as the ſame apoſtle 
affirms This character is undoubtedly proper to 
ſuch apoſtates as have, ever fince the bleſſed 
1 Me ſſiah's 
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Meſſiab's ſufferings, laboured with all their might 
to ſubvert the permanent evidences of his miſſion, 
until their bare-faced attempts have rendered them 
ridiculous and contemptible : theſe poor creatures 
have been tolerated to run about, oppoſing the 
glorious goſpel, in order to prove the inclinations 
of mankind, even as ſome of the Canaanites were 
left to try the Hebrews, and to give a ſteady luſtre 
to the faithful. 
Were it practicable at this time of day to pro- 
duce all that concerned the names, images, inſig- 
nia, emblems, ornaments, temples, altars, and 
their apparatus, as the facerdotai habits, ſacrifices, 
ſervices, games, with the confeſhons, pravers, 
hymns, &c. belonging 2 the falſe Al EIM, the 
language of the Bible might be better underſtood: 
but perhaps it is well for us theſe cannot be re- 
trieved; they are moſtly dropt into oblivion, and 
with them many enſnaring excitements to idalatry. 

What remains is ſufficient for our purp3#{e ; as will 

better appear by defcending to a few particulars, 
The word bw is to place, diſpoſe, give name te, 
ſo the plural dm lifters, denominators, the 
placers, If. v. 20. which title of the airs or names 
is taken in a bad ſenſe, when they are void of 
ſpiritual cultivation or improvement, and fo be- 
come MAY (plural feminine) deſclations, 4 
xlvi. 8. There are yet footſteps remaining of 
the uſe of its true ſenſe; one quoted from the 
Ethiapie in Caſtelli's lexicon, p. 3773. The 
«© congregation of the three names, 1. e. the Chriſ- 
* tian Church, ſo called from its wozſhipping 
„ the Trinity.“ The Egyptians have been ban- 
ter'd tor making onions one of their ſacred em- 
blems, a ſpecies of which, deo, Num. xi. 5. 
is mentioned among the grateful ſorts of food in 
Egypt, too gratetul indeed to the [/raelites : but 
the wonder ceaſes, upon cutting up a common 
3 | __ . emon 
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onion tranſverſely or a-croſs, where we find the 
involucra equal in number to the greater ſpheres in 
our ſyſtem, reckoning from the ſun at the centre; 
for by that diviſion the antients repreſented the 
courſes of the planetary orbs. The word ſin- 
gular is uſed for the Eſſence-exiſting, Led, xviii. 
21. Thou ſhalt nat pollute Dh the very ame 
of thy Aleim, I Fehavah, Thiid prohibition, 70% 
ſtalt not apply the name i Fehivah, thy Aleim, to 
vain (or created) things. Ear. xx. 7. Obey his 
Voice —for my name is in him, Exod. XXxiit. 21. I0 
the plural, Ecel. v. 2. Fr the Heir in the names, 
ani thin , earin. Lam. iii. 41. Lu: us oft up our 
- hearts ul zur hans w. 4 live {fFrad. ater in the 
names. Pal. lvii. 5. 11. Be exaited, O Jleim, 
above the names. All the bleſſings, which theſe 
Shemim were made to communicate, are the gift 
of the Effence-exiſting, the Sworn: Ones, Gen. 
xlix. 25. Deut. xxxlii. 13. The H/raelites were 
to beware of /zfting up their eyes to the names, as 
original powers, Deut. iv. 19. The names are 
ordained, Pſal. xcvi. 11. NOW not to rearce, 
| (for that they cannot do) but to ſhine, to circu- 
late, and fo cauſe joy in animals, a joy proceed- 
ing from Je Hovan's bounty; therefore, Prov. 
xxix. 6. deth the righteous fing and rejaice. As the 
heathens had entertained extravagant notions of 
the omnipotency of the names, it was predicted 
that they ſhould be ſtripped of their power, glory, 
Ec. not that their natural actions ſhould ceaſe, but 
that they were to appear to their worſhippers, in 
natural colours, as utterly impotent, and unable 
to protect from the Divine wrath ; and even when 
they had fully anſwered all the purpoſes of their 
creation, their powers are to fail, and their exiſt- 
ence to ceaſe, [/a. xiii. 10. xxxiv. 4. Ezek. xxxii. 
7. Feel ii. 10. iii. 16. The threatenings in theſe 
texts, and elſewhere, are all fulfilled ; the names 


are 
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are diſſolved, rolled together as a ſcroll, ceaſe to irra- 
diate, and are covered with darkneſs and blood, that 
is, the old typical diſpenſation is finiſhed, and the 
idolatrous world give up their idols as infirm or 
fragile ſupports, or periſh in an obſtinate adherence. 
To ſucceed theſe, Jehovah was Iſa. Ixv. 16. to 


create new names, and a new land; which new ſtate 


Chriſtians have now a glorious opportunity to em- 
brace, and no alternative but expoſing themſelves 
to endleſs perditionwn. 

We find frequently 7317 mentioned, the fi- 
militude, or perhaps that agent which diſtributes 
things into their claſſes or ſpecies, and fo the pro- 
ducer of an infinite variety of fimilitudes. So 
the compound hum Judg. ili. 3. from n the 
burning heat, and jw the likeneſs, or that which 
gives the idea. See Pſal. xviii. 9. |. 2. xcvii. 1. 
Civ. 1. I/. xxix. ©. Ixvi. 15. where the terrible 
ſimilitude is largely deſcribed, and IEHOVA 
ALEiM aſſumes as his own all the majeſty attri- 
buted to the names. There the clouds are his 
Chariot, the emblem of government, he rides upon 
the wings of the wind, fits in judgment upon the 
circumference of our ſyſtem, where darkneſs is 
under his feet, and thence diſpenſes his mandates ; 
he diſperſes and deſtroys his enemies by ſending out 
flames of fire, like the viſage of the hery orb; he 
darts forth arrows of deſtructive lightning, and 

gives his voice in thunder ; he raiſes whirlwinds 
and fearful tempeſts ; earthquakes and element 
devaſtations expreſs his wrath. Shall the deſcrip- 
tions given by ignorant and fancitul poets be once 
compared with theſe! God was to direct his peo- 
ple how he would be repreſented; they were not 
to make any images of their own head, nor, £x:d. 
XX. 4. any likeneſs of what is in the names hþove, &c. 
David ſays, Hal. xvii. 15. I fhall be ſatisfied in 
'on the warmih, r chears and enlivens | 


* 
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all creatures) JNIMAN of thy ſimilitude. The hen- 
thens, however, would not be reſtrained, but muſt 
have inſignia for the heads ef their images, Ezeh. 
xxiii. 15. N dyed turbans, caps or tiarat, made 
of linen rolled round fevera] times, to ſhew the 
cnculation of the orbs, and coloured with rays 
ſpreading outwards, as the word FD expreſſes. 
So? they had, Fudg. ii. 9. O ruh a femilitude 
of the ſolar fire. and ſomething is obſervable of 
this fort among the pagan 3arjans ; “ Their 
„ Grefs is very tingu'ar, above ail, that of te head, 
& a kind of turban of white muſlin, which they 
& enJeavuur as much as they can to make in 
« imitation of the horns and head of a cow or 


„ 
The central orb, where the n ating 
down, and whence the rays of light are diffuſed, 
is n; to this were the 22201 [/a. xxvii. . 
images of the ſun; it gave name to ſeveral cities and 
regions, Jb. xxi. 32. and to it the heathens, Fer. 
Vit. 31. built high places, where they made their 
children paſs through the fire to JD the king, a 
Kings xxili. 10. They had a temple too for M7 
the ſury or burning z and a man's name, 1 Chr. vii. 
36. expreſſed the emblem, pin, i. e. the fury of 
a young 1 bence alſo Charon in the poets ; and 
there is a mquntain, called O, Fudg. i. 35. 
which the nerites probably conſecrated for wor- 
ſhipping the ſolar fire. The AL EIx of the men 
of Cuth, 2 Kings xvii. 30. was he the very 
fire circulating at the orb of the ſun; and we find a 
prince oi B-bzlen diſtinguiſhed by chis name, Ner- 
gat, Fer. xxxix. 3. A lamp of fire, one of the ſeven 
in the tabernacle, is ; 54 is to rell, or revolve 


® Yoyage de  Arabie Heureuſe, p. 135. 
+ On dit gu ils adorent toutes ſorts d' animaux, mats principales 
went la Vache, qui e le grand object de leur culte, Ibid. p. 133. 
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in a ſphere. This n gives man an idea of his 
ſoul, Prov. xx. 27. where it is called the lamp of 
Feb-vah : and Yun, among the rabbies, is a wor- 
ſhipper of fire. The word 51 is fo conſiderable in 
this operation, that . the circulators became 
a genera] epichet for all their idolatrous objects. 
The [fraelites, mindful of what they had ſeen in 
Egypt, ſet up in Maſes's abſence the d, or hie- 
roglyphical calf, ſomething to exhibit the circula- 
tion of heat, whereto correſponded their dancing 
in choirs : but the chief emblem of fire was "WW 
the bull's head, a young one uſually, as the moſt vi- 
gorous. Some of theſe repreſentations, either ſolid 
or graven, were found among Gideon's ſpoil, called 
Num. xxxi. 50. 19 Dy rings of fire circulat- 
ing and too great attachment to this attribute 
brought deſtruction on Feroboam's family, 1 Kings 
xv. 29. The Zidonians worſhipped it under the 
female title 4/þteroth, the bright leaders, ſaid Gen. 
xiv. 5. to be dip horned; which was likeways _ 
the Egyptian Venus or Iſis, whom they pictured 
with cow's horns, as the Greeks did Ie, according 
to Herodatus as they had a male emblem too, 
by the name 758, perhaps Jeroboam's two red or 

lden calves included both the one and the other. 

J here is another name apparently ſynonimous, 
which they terminated either maſculine or feminine 
as the fancy prevailed, W; if it be one word, 
it is the begetter or ſender forth of light, the bleſſer, 
the proceeder ſucceſsfully ; if a compound of WR and 
e, it ſignifies the ruler fre. This power had 
four hundred ſacred attendants, all fed at Fezabel's 
table, 1 Kings xvili. 19, and even the temple was 
polluted with its grave images, 2 Kings xxi. 7. 
As tie patriarchal line, from which our Saviour 
was to ſpring, was in a peculiar manner called 
"WR bl ſed, becauſe in it all the nations of the 
earth were to be bleſſed; ſo he who knew ſo much,” 
B & and 


P 
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and yet aimed to deſtroy any one of that line, was 
> 5pſo facto curſed : this takes off the harſhneſs of 
many of David's ſpeeches ; and makes Pharaoh's 
compliment to Joſeph a very high one, Gen. xli. 
43. Dan the father of bleſſing; and hence Mary 
the mother of the Bleſſer's expectation was moſt 
juſt, Luke i. 48. Behold, from henceforth all gene- 
rations paxafzcs ſhall bleſs me, ic e. ſhall date their 
happineſs from me. 
We come now to the sEConD ſpecies of attri- 
butes ; and find the Egyptian poſſe fied of wnw N32 
a temple to the light receding, Fer. xliii. 13. This 
was a grand object of heathen worſhip, Jab. xxxi. 
26. Deut. iv. 19. £zck. viii. 16. to it they dedi- 
cated barſes and chariats, 2 Kings xxili. 11. and 
therefore are threatened in the perſon of their god, 
and told that their Shemeſb ſhould be darkened, co- 
vered with a cloud, go down at noon, tho' theſe at 
the ſame time are ſtrict propheſies of Chri/i's 
humiliation. Sampſon, a noted type of the Sun of 
righteouſneſs, was termed a /ittle ligbt, and his 
ſtrength lay in ſever locks of hair, repreſenting the 
ven ſtreams of light between the ſun and the 
planetary orbs. P/al. Ixxiv. 16. Thou didft pre- 
pars the light, (the primogenial Mm) and the She- 
meſh, (the light from the ſun after that was formed.) 
Pſal. xxxi. 16. Make thy faces (the divine and 
human united in Chrift) to ſhine upon thy ſervant. 
The emblem of the diffuſion of light, whether 
the laurel or cedar, is expreſſed by Nm, Pſal. 
xxxvii. 35. a bay tree, or ſome other whoſe bran- 
ches ſprung up like rays. The idolaters it ſeems 
had a lamenting ſolemnity to this power, under 
the name dip, £zek. viii. 14. ſignify ing the per- 
fettion of beat, which ſhews that there was a very 
early proſpect of Chri/?'s paſhon : and the AL EI 
of the Moabites was Wm, 1 Kings xi. 7. the 
wiſhed-far Frede, a title taken from the 2 
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of the ſolar rays outward, which ſome make to. 
coincide with the laſcivious god Camas, alluded 


to by the apoſtle Rom. xiii. 13. The teflection 


from the anterior face of the moon's orb, , 
was mightily admired by the apoſtates, who burnt 
incenſe to it, 2 Kings xxiii. 5. had ALM of 
— * Judg. v. 8. d'wim of renewed reflextons, 
monthly progneſticators, a. xlvii. 12. and wore 
emblems or repreſentations of the moon, 7: dg. 
viii. 21. Ia. iii. 18. As the fluxes of light from 
the ſtars are ſeparately mentioned, tis probable 
ww, 2 Kings xxxiii. 5. ſtands for the luſtre 
returned from the planets, whereof the defiuxions 
of water in ſprings, Fc. might be an emblem: 
for the Syrian god , 2 Kings v. 18. fignified 
the reflux of irradiation from the fixt ſtars, repre- 
ſented by the pomgranates on the top of the columns 
before the temple, as D' the flars, Deut. iv. 19. 
is a plural word for the fame thing. 
Among the THIRD claſs of attributes, the Ca- 
naanites had a temple of that action of the ſpirit, 
mon, Ffh. xv. 53. whereby the fire is blown 
and fed : to this they aſcribed the gift of prophecy 
or inſpiration, and made the emblem ſome ſort of 
cordial fruit, a citron, or—ſuch as Virgil deſcribes, 
Georg. ii. 26. 


« The happy apple Media doth produce, 

Of a dull tafte, and moſt unpleaſant juice: 
« Yet thence a ſov'reign counter-poiton flows; 
* And th' tree molt like the lofty laurel grows.” 


The tree and apple are in Hebrew M, and of 
fuch Salomon mentions golden ones, Prov. xxv. 4. 
fet in caſes of filver, noting the joint action of 
the light and ſpirit in vegetation ; as the golden 
M repreſents the pervaſive heat, the filver aſe 

might ſhey the yielding and elaſtic ait: hays = © 
19 DIO | join 
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join'd them too, for they made the eagle (the 


ſpirit) ſacred to Apollo, the ſun, the giver of wiſ- 
dom ; and from the ſame tree they took both 
emblems, the branches, (or flowers at top) and 
the fruit. JEHOVAH's ſovereignty over the wind, 
or ſpirit, is ſo frequently aſſerted, that examplcs 


are almoſt needleſs. ob xxvi. 13. By his ſpirit 


be garniſhed the names. Fſal cvii. 25. He maketh 
the florm a calm; even as CHRIST did, Mark iv. 
39, Peace, be flill ! and the wind confoud, and there 
was a great calm. The plenitude of the Divine 
Spirit which reſted upon the MEs$s1an is pro- 
phetically and ſtrongly expreſſed, //a. xi. 2. and a 
participation thereot is promiſed to be poured out 
upon all fleſh, Feel ii. 28. The AI EIN of the na- 


tions are called, Deut. xxxii. 16. D'M rangers, 


denoting the grains of air pouring in from the 
outermoſt diſperſions at the circumference; which 
irradiation of the ſpirit inwards was fignified, in 
the emblematical crowns, by tapering plates, with 
the points turned to the head: and as CHRIST 
received 2 ſupreme infuſion of that whereot the 
emblem was oil, he was a perfect Nazariie. The 
heathens attributed purification to the air; there- 
fore JEROVAH threatens to n them fo that the 
wind ſbauld carry them away, and diſperſe them, 
Ja. xli. 16. 

Our author proceeds to explain the other attri- 
butes of the heathen trinity, or names which ex- 
preſs their joint or ſeparate action; but, for bre- 
vity, I muſt omit -many of them. He thinks 
that often uſed one, D'NW xn 50, all the hoſt 
or combined power of the airs, tho of a general 
kind, has a mote ſpecial reference to the turgid 
and compreſſive action of the groſs air, becauſe 


Nax ſignifies te ſtuell, or puff up: indeed the agen- 


cy is joint, as the air could not have this ſwel- 


ling (aii philoſophers call it) unleſs it 2 
e 
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acted upon by the briſk and Jucid atoms; fo 
Pſal. xxxiii. 6. By the word (an epithet of the 

light) e N were the names made, agitated, 
and all the hoſts of them by N the breath of his 
mouth. The nations worſhipped this het, or united 
power, even to diſtraction, Fer. viii. 2. and xix. 
13. The emblem was a goat; and as the ſame 
word Na is put by the Chaldee Fetus for to wiſh 
or luſt after, the heathens had their laſcivious 
Satyrs, and their capriform Pan blowing through 
reeds.— There is a temple of ann mentioned 
Judg. xviii. 28. which ſignifies the whole extent or 
ſpace of the heavens; for the apoftates thought 
their ALEIM immeaſurably capacious : therefore 
Jr BOVA lays claim to this attribute, and his ſer- 
vants confets it; Gon. xxvi. 22. And he called it 
Rec hoboth for now Fehovab hath made room for 
us; Pſal. xxxi. 9. Thou haſt ſet my feet in a 
large room. | | 
Of the attributes expreſſing ſtrength are theſe. 
Dan. xi. 38, 39. demyn the inſtruments of force: 
the faithful always gave this to Fehovab, their 
ſtrength and their Jong, Iſa. xii. 2. Whoſe voice is the 
voice of ſtrength, Pal. Ixxiii. 34. Sing aloud unto 
the Aleim our flrength, Pſal. Ixxxi. 2. The vigour and 
ſtrengtb in the firſt-born, expreſſed by t is pro- 
per to the light; which being one of the prime 
allurements to idolatry, that word became à root 
for vanity, falſhood, c. hence it is thought, that 
the pn of the Egyptians was the ſame with 
their Uw Iva, Heliopolis, a temple to the ſolar 
light. Hoſea xii. 4. In the ftrength of his birth- 
right he became a prince of the Aleim, Neh. iii. 
16. there is D724 n @ temple of the mighty ones : 
theſe are given to the right owner, 1 Chron. xxix. 
11. Thine, Jehovuh, is the greatneſs, and the power 
and the gl:ry, and the victory, and the majeſty ; for 
all that is in the names, and on the rolling 7 is 
InNine. 

— | 
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thine, The finiſhing name upon this article is 


ban the magnificent ard abſolutely perfect ones ; 
whereof the D!275 or Cherubim were ſimilitudes, 
to which the idolaters erected lofty domes, and 
called them, Amos iii. 15. D237 Dei temples or 
reſidences of the great ones : but this attribute re- 


- quires a larger diſcuſſion, which will be attempted 


elſe where 

As there was a temple to the light and ſpirit, 
Fudg. ix. by the title 172 ; and as this is a word 
of the utmoſt importance, tho* extremely miſun- 


derſtood in the verſion, its meaning deferves to be 


anxiouſly attended to. Our bibles generally ren- 
der it, covenant : but, in two clear paſſages, we 


find the ſame word uſed for what cleanſes, purges, 


purifies like ſoap, Fer. ii. 22. and Mal. iii. 2. 
Je HOVAH ALEIM is infinitely pure, and man's 
happineſs conſiſts in communion with him; but 
that ſociety was, and is actually cut off by con- 
tracted pollution on our part; therefore it was ne- 
ceſſary ſome cleanſing virtue or purification ſhould 


. intervene, in order to reſtore us to the Divine fa- 


vour. This the emblems exhibit ; the light pe- 
netrates, ſeparates, refines; the ſpirit ſerves to 
cleanſe, ſoften, meliorate, ſo far as the body is 
concerned: but IERHOVAH engaged, in another 
manner, (nay he was fworn to fulfill his engage- 
ment) to purify our contaminated ſpirits, even 
to raiſe up for us a perfect purifier, one who ſhould 
have all the pervaſive, ſearching, healing proper- 
ties of Light, attended with the Holy Air's molli- 
fying influences; who was to be cut off, fuſt ty- 


pically in the animals ſacrificed, then really in the 
perſon of Feſus the MssIAH. This is 7052 


n to cut off @ purifier, in the tranſlations ts 


make a covenant, which was antiently done, Gen. 
ES xv. 9. 


® See Abſtract from Glery or Cravicy. 1 
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xv. 9. by Nm dividing the parts of the ſlain hie- 
roglyphic victim, to ſhew the intereſt each 


had therein, and Ny paſſing between them to ſig- 


nify conſent; ſo Fer. xxxin. 18. Sacrifice was a 
reiterated memorial of this act, Pſal. I. 5. cutting 
off (laying) my purifier in ſacrifice : to which 


ſalt, that univerſal purgative, was to be added, 


Lev. ii. 13. So the law became the book of the 
purifier, containing the typical evidences ; the 
tables engraved by God's own hand were the 
words of Berith, Exod. xxxiv. 28. or the terms 
of purification; and the ark, the art of the puri- 


| fer. This method of reconciliation between the 


ALE1iM and mortals was made the baſis of cove- 
nants, pacifications or treaties of agreement between 


man and man; therefore they exhibited it by Nar 


ſlaying, ſacrificing and dividing an animal type, 
and participating or feeding upon it in conjunction. 
When the types grew old, and the fulneſs of 
time drew near, the promiſes became clearer, Mal. 
lil. 1. TYAN TRL the performer of the purifica- 
tion, whom ye d-light in, bebold he ſhall come. 
Dan. ix. 26. MWYA-MNY the anointed one ſhall be 
cut off. What the blood of the purifier, Zach. ix. 
11. was to do, ſee Rev. i. 5. And waſhed us from 
our fins in his own blogd. The heachens transfer- 
red this whole buſineſs to the heavens, which they 


took for Al EIM, confederates ſworn to redeem 


them : hence their mimic pargations by bleed, by 
water, by fire, c. for this they made their ſons 
My paſs through the fire, to be ſeraph'd, and ob- 
tain purity thereby, Jer. xix. 5. The modern 


Fews and deifts have publickly renounced all title to 


the purifier ; and are too much puffed up with their 


own ſufficiency to fee the dreadful conſequences. 

| The heathens too had their D158 IV3 or tem- 
ple of the ſworn ones, the emblem of which oath was 
mx the cak-iree : but Fſal. xxxiv. 12. Bleſſed is 


— 
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the nation whoſe Aleim is Febovah. Ibid. lii. 1. The 
Fool hath ſaid in his heart, there are no Aleim. The 
men of Emath were not ſuch fools, for they had 
ALE1M, and called them XI'WN 7he procurers of 
an atonement, 2 Kings xvii. 30 for the ancients 
knew well they ſtood in need of one: and nos 
viii. 14. They ſwore by Dow the atoner of Sama- 
ria. They looked for H a king to reſcue them 
from corruption, whom the Sepharveans denomi- 
nated J2DN"IM, 2 Kings xvii. 31. the iUlu/tricus 


Leader; whoſe emblem was TTX a robe ſabled or 


furr'd, ſuch as Elijah wore ; and perhaps the white 
garments of the prieſts pointed at the ſame thing: 
£ xod. xv. 11. Jehovah, glorious in holineſs. 

As the nations were ſtrangely infatuated with 
their 2/592 or celeſtial] commanders, in whoſe cauſe 
ſo many of their prieſts periſhed by the conteſt with 
Elijah; ſo they worſhipped D!DWN DrINn the 
agency of the names, Fer. vii. 17. notwithſtanding 
the many teſtimonies JeHovan gave of his ſu- 
remacy, which ſhews that they ſtruggled under 


invincible prejudices. They thought the names 


laboured in their behalf, fo called them d-aAxy the 
oper#tors, and built a temple on that account, 1 Sam. 
xxxi. 9. P/al. cvi. 36. and they formed with great 
labour and application various repreſentations of 
theſe powers in gold and ſilver, I/. xlvi. 1 Hof. 
xiii. 2. which was ſtrictly forbidden to the Fews, 
Exad. xx. 4. Deut. iv. 16. Theſe ꝰaxy, or labo- 
rious workers, they divided into claſſes: they call- 
ed them cele/tial gods, for their agency in the at- 
moſphere, and conſecrated tops of mountains, 
towers, pyramids ; terre/trial, when their action 
reached the ſurface of the earth, in vegetation, &c, 


and e ected low altars of turf upon the ground, 


offering them co n and other fruits; infernal, for 
what they did in the abyſs, cracking the ſtrata, or 
ſending forth ſprings, whom they worſhipped in 

. caves, 
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caves, clefts of the rocks, Iſa. lvii. 5. hence their ſa- 


_ cred fountains, rivers, fiſhes, minerals, &c. Hence 


their temples of dyn the compreſſor of ſolids ; and 
of Y the f.r mer or binder together of rocks, orbs, 
the p/a/mator and ſtrengthener of animal bodies, 
Sc. which attribute IEHOVAH lays claim to, 
Deut. xxxii. 37. and whereof the antients made 


a vreat „lone the facred emblem. Hence ico heir 


"DN 5ya2 the lord the ſr porter, with his emblem 
the pa lin. | 
They call their Al EIM 727 the author of 


local mation, 2 Kings xviii. 34. therefore are 


threatened and puniſhed with wandering or a fu- 


gitive life, as Cain was; fo Fal. lix. 12 16. the 


emblem was ſome ſounding inſtrument, ren eted 
trum, a cymbal or timbrel. Alſo there is 2 


_ temple of D Wo the placers or diſpoſets: where- 
of the ſpider, that curious worker, Prov xxx 28. 


bears the name, and conveys an idea: 7% con- 


feſſes the true Proprietor, xxxiv. 13. who diſpsſed 


the whale ſphere. They had Biths to Han 
the inſtrument of carriage; and to DMN the pro- 
jector, or thrower of things forward, leaving at 
the ſame time wha: is projected to ſhift tor itlelf, 


by removing the hand, which gives an idea of 


deceit, and of Hermes or Mercury the cheating 
deity, Their 212t 5p2, 2 Kings i. 2. of Efron 
was the bo: d tis author of fluidity who makes way 
for the birds to fly, and fiſhes to ſwim, by the 


flux of air and water, to whom they dedicated the 


Ay, [/a. Vil. 18. 
The daily revolver of the earth, , had a 
temple, and dances; the wm “* or cauſer of 


This word is often uſed for fn, and is the name of 
ſome ſpecies of cedar, whereof the tabernacle was built, 


that type of CHriſ's body, which bore our fin. See 


Exod. xxv. 5. and [/a. xli. 19. 


it 


* 
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it to decline, had another; and the Avites wor- 
ſhipped for Al EIN pro the leader of the orbs 
round as it were in a tether or chain, of which 
Ma collar, monile, was an emblem, as was the 
ex, and the turtl;s, There was a temple of jw 
the renewer of ſeaſons, whereof ivory, or tooth, 
was an emblem; another of rm, Amos iii. 15. 
the bringer of winter; another of ſummer y- 
the ripener of fruits, ibid. and one of n, Num. 
xXXxIi. 36. the changer of all things, from whom 
probably the moderns borrowed their ſtupid no- 
tions of tranſmigration and meta morphoſes; Mal. 
iii. 6. J am Fehovah, I change not. 
They thought their gods could give them fore- 
ſight, therefore they erected a temple to ad 
the giver 1f And ee by figns, and had their 
dreamers and augurs ; hence the Beh lenian 123 
the author of prophecy, [/a. xlvi. 1. the ALEIM 
mae, 2 Kings xvii. 31. the revealer of ſecrets by 
viſton; and DD, Gen. xxxi. 19. th ſignifiers 
of future events probably the ſame with the 
Cherubim, oracular images. Of the ſame kind 
was their MNIY IVA, 2 Exr. vii. 28. a temple of 
the flrengthener of imagination, of him who could 
make them thoughtful and witty. | 
Among their laicivious gods was pyn, Fer. 
xIviii. 2:. the cauſer F carnal copulation, which 
ny fignifies ; and, as a grand ſeducement, be- 
came the root for iniguity; hence the abominable 
amours of Ovid's deities. Another was PDD 
the producer of convulſion or trembling, 2 Chr. xv. 
16. tremor in coitu; as Priapus's inftrument is 
expreſſed by the horror, pavor, attending the act, 
Fob. xl. 17. The finews of his D (verendorum) 
are wrapt together. They had a temple to Y, 
Fofh. xiii. 20. the op-ner of the womb, and the 
- apoſtates worſhipped him to avert barrenneſs, with 
many filthy rites: IEHñOVYAH not only 9 


— 
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this attribute, but ſeparated for a peculiar reaſon 
to himſelf every male D opening the matrix, 
Num. xviii. 15. So m a, Num. xxxii. 36. 
a temple of the cuuſer to concetve, the enlivener of 
the fetus : but here the Moſt High baffled them 
all, Ja. vii, 14. Behold a virgin ſhall conceive ! 
And another to Dp, Joſh. xv. 26. the deiiverer 
2 danger in bringing forth, even down to 
aſts and vegetables. There was a Baal or 
power nf multiplication, mentioned Song viii. 
11. wi.ence Abraham had part of his name, and 
God every where claims this attribute, Gen. 
1. 22. Anu that their young might be provided 
for when born, with milk or other food, they 
muſt have a temple of 212, Fer. xlviii. 23. the 
diſtributer of nouriſhment, with his ſ; mbol the 
camel. No 
That property of tubes in plants, and veſſels in 
animals, whereby the air is environed, and the 
fluids made to circulate, is expreſſed by yn, 
1 2 Sam. xi. 23. whercof the emblem ſeems to 
g have been a leet or /cailion ; and, Nun: xi. 5. the 
| precious fruit, are laid to be thruſt forth by the ac- 
tion of light, Det. xxxiii. 14. The forcing of 
theſe fruits out of the earth for our ſuſtenance. or 
milk into the mother's breaſt to ſupport the child, 
the heathens thought the work of their d 
fufficers, Pſal. cvi. 37. to whom they dedicated, 
Ha. xxxii. 12. fields of d:jire. And the Philiſtines 
had a houſe for jan, Fob. xv. 41. the producer of 
increaſe by generation, whereof the finny brood 
were emhlems, and fo this god was imaged like 
a fiſh. But one of the principal templcs was that 
of ON? ( Bethlehem) the feeder, or provider of 
bread, meat, victuals: Chriſt proved this to be 
his propeity by miracle, — vi. 12. The means 
of obtaining bread, or defending the right 2 
wh 
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what they had, was drm warfare: fo Chrif 
warred for us, and gives us ſpiritual nouriſhment 


and he obtained a complete conqueſt over thofe 


material ſeducers who ftrove to take the bread of 
Life from us. | 


EVE 2 


— — 
3 


An ABSTRACT from „ PowER 
— EssENTIAL and MECHANICAL; wherern the 
 ,Orivinal, and that Part of Religion which is 


now notre, is ſtated. 


— 


O imagine that natural knowledge never 
made any conſiderable progreſe til lately, 
in this or any other country, and that it was 
brought to light by a few fancied diſcoverers in our 
own age, is a dangerous error; to ſnew the perni- 
cious tendency whereof, for the benefit pt himſelf 
and m nkind, our author has been induced to ſpend 
his whole life, in fearching into tie remoteſt cor- 
ners of antiquity, in tracing. nature through her 
various operations, in aſcertaining the meauing of 
the beſt of books, and in finding © out the analogy 
between material ideas and the things of an invi- 
ſible fpicitual ſtate: in the iſſue, he found the 
true philoſophy revealed in the Hebrew ſcriptures, 
dictated by Him who muſt be infinitely well ac- 
quainted with his own workmanſhip, nor could 
have any intention to palm manifeſt falſhoods up- 
on his choſen people; that it was known, ex- 
preſſed, conteſted, and determined, many thou- 
ſand years beyond what is ſalſely called antiquity; 
the Greeks being not only the lateſt but the moſt ig- 
norant of the „ out of whoſe rubbiſh the 
ſyttems in vogue are ſtolen and patched up; that 
the inſpired volume contains a complete view of 
ben, 3 of nature and of grace, which 
; | ought 


» 0 ww wh 


| 


receive and reflect 
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ought not to be truſted to the explanations of 
heathen atheiſts, or apoſtate Jeus; and finaliy, 
that it is writ with inimitable accuracy, contains 
as much real knowledge as we are capable to 


receives and gives the neceſſary ideas of every 


thing divine. 


To illuſtrate this, it has been ſhewn, that the 
ſubſtance of the names, thoſe mechanical repre- 
ſentations of the ALEIM, was not empty ſpace, 
nor of infinite extent, but a created maſs of un- 
adhering atoms, all in contact, and circumſcrib'd, 
and abſolutely full; that it was inactive, had no 
eflential powers or properties, nor was erdow'd 
with any productive virtue, or intelligence; that 


the Al FIM ſuperinduced motion, formed it into 


a perpetual machine, and gave it that expanſive 
force whereby the earth and other orbs were em- 
belliſhed and regulated; that the earth was formed, 
not from a fortuitous concourſe of atoms gravitat- 
ing through a boundleſs vacuum towards an imagi- 
nary centre, but was a hollow ſphere filled with the 
celeſtial matter, which being put in action, brought 


a compreffion upon the ſolids, firſt moulded it (the 


earth) into a hard ſhell or cruſt, which havi 

broke, it ruſhed through the apertures, ſhifted 
places with the waters on the ſurface, and fo the 
dry land appeared, in the ſame manner as after the 
deluge; that the AL EI made the Adamah, or 


vegetable matter, prolific, by ſorting the atoms 


it conſiſts of into their ſeveral ſpecies, ſo diſpoſed, 
organized and planted, as to take impreſſions 
from the material agents, and thereby to be nou- 
riſhed, augmented, and rendered fruitful ; that 
one portion of the airs was formed into an orb of 
fire, a focus in the midſt of the mechaniſm, to 
tranſmit light and admit the ſpirit, to 2 


that rotation of the 41 orbs wher oy ny 
light, rt 1 
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branched candleſtick, and fo occafion the annual 
viciſſitudes, bring about the ſeaſons, and give us 
our nights and our days. 

That the Al REIM made out of the Adamah ani- 
mals, beaſts, birds, and fiſhes, (even whales, as 
the moſt ſurprizingly large) differ ing in ſhape, 
fize, order, with diſtinct organs, appetites and 
inſtincts, ſo as to exhibit by their actions the or- 
ders, policies, virtues or vices of mankind in 
ſociety, which I think will include the whole of 
natural religion, independent of revelation. Adam, 
the root of human nature, was framed for nobler 
| Purpoſes, to be tried, proved, and qualified. for a 
ſtate of immediate communion with his Creators, 
 Jenovan ALE1x ; for this he was favoured and 
inſtructed in a moſt extraordinary manner, 
means of the emblems in Paradiſe; but fo far 
was he from being endowed with an intuitive 
knowledge of God, that, even after he had been 
exquiſitely taught, ſenſe got the victory over 
faith, he liſtened to his ſenſual companion, took 
the names for his deity, forfeited the divine pro- 
tection, and expoſed himſelf to the puniſhment 
due to his crime; which had been undoubtedly 
inflicted with the ſtricteſt ſeverity of juſtice, had 
not the AL EIM previouſly engaged themſelves 
oath, conditionally if he fell, to diſplay the ſupre - 
macy of their love in his recovery. 

If God, inſtead of framing the univerſe into ſo 
curious a piece of perpetual motion, had deigned 
to tranſact all by his own immediate preſence, 
there had been no uſe for giving the Shemim ſuch 
regular Jaws, nor would man have an opportu- 
nity to give free proof of his fidelity to the Moft 
High; and, beſides, a quite other diſpoſition of 
things muſt have appeared than we are at pre- 
ſent acquainted with. Mechaniſm, or the action 
of matter upon matter by contact, ſhews it can- 
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not act otherways; inverting its order, or ar- 
reſting its agency, demonſtrates Power Eflential, 
that of the ALE1M : nor could we have ftronger 
or more ſer ſible evidence that the names are only 


ſervants to JEHOVAH, than by being ſhewn how 


move and operate mechanically. It is by no 
means for the honour of the ALEiM to work by 
occult qualities; they glory in the obvious per- 
ſpicuity and perfection of their handy-work, and. 
moſt juſtly expect from man the tribute ariſing 
from full conviction, _ admiration, and hu- 
mility, Pſ. xix. 1. The names declare the glory of 
the Irradiator : the royal prophet does not ſay, 
that projection, gravity, attraction do ſo, or that 
inert matter can act, or emit power, at a diſ- 
tance, where it is not. The ALE IM alone have 
this innate attribute: they, while ſeparated from 
and exalted above all created things, can ſend 
their commands through the moſt diſtant parts of 
nature with a celerity quicker than thought; but 


as the names give us an idea of their Being and 


Manner of Exiſtence, the ſcriptures make theſe 
too repreſent their place of reſidence, with the 
words of diſtinction holy, ſeparated, &c. Pſ. xi. 4. 

ehovah in his holy temple—in the names his throne 
ibid. xlvi. 4. The holy place, the tabernacles of the 
Moft High. Man could take ideas of the divinity 
no otherways; and yet are not theſe deſcriptions 
bold Oriental rhetorical figures, i. e. lies, as idle 
commentators ſuggeſt, for all perfections are cen- 
tred in JEHOYaH; every creature is his, and in 
him, as their capacious original. 

To 2 contemplate the works of 
God, and to ſolemn acknowledgments of 
his wiſdom and power, was the Sabbath ſet apart; 
nor was this forgot by the Jews and heathens, 
even when immerſed in ignaxance, as appears by 
quotations from Linus, Homer, Callimachus, a 

5 and 
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and it is ſaid to be a phraſe of the Cabbaliſts, 


4 That he who doth not keep the ſabbath hath 
* no juſt ſentiments, either of the —_ of this 
& created machine, or of a future ſtate.” It is man's 
nobleſt employment to aſpire after the knowledge 
of his great Original, in his works, that he may 
be thereby fitted for a proſpect of higher objects, 
when the operations of this ſyſtem ſhall ceaſe, 
and when what is repreſented by ſeven in days or 
time ſhall be accompliſhed ; that he may then 
be qualified to mingle with the elect, and riſe far 


above the ſeven ſpheres, where all things expreſſed 


by yaw ſeven are fullneſs, perfection, ſaturity of 
enjoyment, by the contemplation of ineffably per- 
fect beings and glorious manſions. If fo, how 
muſt their crime be, who attempt to diſ- 
poſſeſs the AL EI of their eſſential and unalien- 
able powers, and to give them to matter? to 
rob them of the love and ſervice of their ſubjects, 
and ſo theſe at the ſame time of their eternal hap- 
pineſs? Sure this is guilt of the higheſt nature, 
and far exceeds any poſſible breach of the ſocial 
or moral duties. Ir this loſt unhappy Adam his 
chief felicity, and rendered an atonement of in- 
finite value requiſite ; what are theſe men to ex- 
pect, who have wilfully evacuated the Divine Im- 
menſity, by giving it to a vacuum? or can any 


plea be offered to alleviate their ſentence but gros 


ignorance? This is the bait, the Devil has al- 
ways uſed to ſeduce mankind, to withdraw them 
from their dependence on the Moſt High, by in- 
controulable powers in the air ; and with this he 
blinded the eyes of the infatuated nations. 

The antient heathens could not plunge all at 
once into atheiſm ; for they knew at that the 
names were only a machine, and no more than 
a created image of the Divine Powers : they be- 
gan by imagining that JEHovan' had left this 


ſyſtem 
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ſyſtem to their management, and that they, as 


his illuſtrious vic ts, and intervening mini- 
ſlers between him and the human race, deſerved 
a ſuperior regard; then they reaſoned themſelves 
into a ftrong perſuaſion, (after they had ungrate- 
fully forgotten and given up the ſupreme objects 
of faith) that ſenſe was their guide, and the hea- 
vens their ALEIM ; and, laſtly, they grew ſo per- 
fectly ſtupid, that they loſt all knowledge not only 
of the inexpreſſibly glorious Three, but even of 
the trinity of mechanical which their fa- 
thers were ſo fond of. In this bewildered condi- 


tion did the Son of God find them, when they 
were in ſuch a ſtrait for deities, that they gave 
the compliment of apetheo/is to one another, to 


kings, * — rw to any who had 

ide, ambition, impudence enough to lay 
chim to their on, © | * 

The ſcriptures are clear, that there are two 
ſorts of power: that of the Eſſence-exiſting, 
infinite and eternal, who works without means 
viſible to us, and can controul all finite powers, 
becauſe they act only by his permiſſion, and 
according to the laws he impoſed upon them at 
their formation. The other delegated, ſenſible, 
mechanical, and bounded within its own proper 
ſphere; in relation to our bodies, immenſe, the 
fountain of animal life and ſupport ; but, as to our 
ſpiritual or immaterial part, it can communicate 


nothing; for whatever is not connected with the 


machine, by touch, muſt be God's immediate 
deed. To make the zames then act out of courſe, 
or contrary to that mechaniſm which the antients 
knew they exerciſed, was miracle, and full de- 
monſtration of the being and attributes of the 
true ALEIM. When men loft the knowledge 
of revelation, whether conveyed by bieroglyphics 
or letters, each fell to _ a ſcheme for 2 
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ſelf, and then guefling, without evidence, was 
firſt called reaſoning : imagination, once indulged, 
led mortals into a labyrinth of errors, nor ceaſed 
till it had filled them with ſelf-ſufficiency (the 
worſt of poiſons) and the thickeſt mental dark- 
neſs ; out of which maze there is no clue to guide 
us but the infallible records of revelation. 

One, ignorant of the mechanical powers in 
the names, cannot pretend to acquire knowledge 
other ways than by recurring to the Hebrew words 
of JeHovan; to the writings of heathens, who 
were perpetually fluctuating and groping in the 
dark ; or to experiments, liable to a thouſand un- 
certainties. An obſervator may look on the pen- 
dulum of a clock, ſee its dependence on the wheels, 
and theirs on the ſpring or weight, but finally, he 
muſt own that the whole motion depends upon 
the mechaniſm of the airs: if he goes further, 
and gives a looſe to fancy, we ſhall hear him ra- 
ving of neceſſity, infinite ſubſtance and ſpace, 
(to form a Deus and afford him a /enſorium) eter- 
nal morality, new whims in religion, and forſooth 
new worlds too. If ſuch an one gets a ſmattering 
in Greet, Latin, or Arabic books, where he will 
find no abſurdity unpatronized, he cannot miſs 
to be wonderfully rivetted in any hypotheſis he 
pleaſes to aſſume; hence he commences not 
only a man of ſuperior ſagacity, but profoundly 
learned, whoſe quotations are irreſiſtible autho- 
rity to ſuch as are indolent enough to take them 
off his hand unexamined and upon truſt. The 
Bible is a bitter pill to ſwallow; it is incompa- 
rably leſs complaitant than imagination, deſcribes 
man naturally ignorant, fooliſh and corrupt, and 
ſhews that he can neither kaow any thing of im- 
portance without a director, nor do any thing of 
himſelf to enſure his own felicity. 

No naturaliſt, let his parts be ever fo acute, 

can 
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can do more than ſhew one fort of matter moved 
or ated upon by another, and ſo backward or 
forward, till it be out of his reach: nothing but 
downright folly or atheiſm can lead him to attri- 
bute any properties to inanimate atoms but ſoli- 
dity, bounded by ſurface and figure, and liable 
to impulſe; but to ſay matter can act without 
means or contact, or where it is not preſent, is to 
advance a doctrine more ſenſeleſs, if poſſible, than 
tranſubſtantiation. If, when he is non-plus'd, 
and he finds a knot that baffles his ſkill, he calls 
in a Deus to his aſſiſtance, and make him act 
arbitrarily; that, without ſpecial evidence, is 
reading nature backwards, flying to occult quali- 
ties, and turning philoſophy into an ipſe dixit. 
Man without revelation can be nothing but an 


atheiſt, and without adhering to ſenſe he muſt be 


a fool. We have heard much about the heathens 


_ worſhipping demons, good or bad genii, by thoſe 
Who knew not that the names, fire, light, ſpirit, 
were each what the Hebrew calls dbb, an an- 


gel or agent, one of the three powers in the air, 
(which, tho' intrinſically good, are extremely 
hurtful, nay, deſtructive beings, when miſapplied) 
and that theſe were the prime objects of their 


admiration: Mr. Hutchinſon has ſaid enough to 


cure a miſtake founded upon Fewi/h forgeries, 


which make the Cherubim intelligent ſpirits, in 
the ſhape of men, birds, monſters, or in ſhort any 


thing to evade the truth; whence the Romiſb 
church was deluded to believe ſaints and angels 
interceſſors; and Miltan upon this has built his 
ſublime farce, wherein, as has been juſtly ob- 


ſerved, he takes the Devil for his hero. 


Ignorance of the ſcriptures, which deſcribe 
the powers of the machine, whereby it acts upon 
animal bodies, circulates the blood (for that is 
literally revealed, and no modern diſcovery) and © 
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ther fluids, gives motion, life and ſenſation, has 
produced a world of abſurdities, one falſhood ge- 
nerally proved by another, endleſs heaps of ma- 
 thematical concluſions without any data: hence 
we are Jaboriouſly told, by ſuch as would be pa- 
if they knew how, that the ſoul moves the 
5 as God (the Deus they aim at) moves 
the parts of the univerſe, to prove no doubt that 
brutes and they are upon a level, and both na- 
turally immortal: wonderous civility ! It muſt 
be no ſmall diſappointment to theſe gentlemen, 
to be informed, from inſpired authority, that 
their immortality was long ago forfeited, nor can 
be again recovered but by an early application 
to him who is the Lord of liſe, and who purchaſed 
it with his own blood. 5 
When a man of an inquiſitive, plauſible ge- 
nius, has compiled together a ſet of principles 
adapted to the itching humour of the times, and 
is conſequently loaded with large encomiums, 
called a philoſopher, and followed as a premier, 
tis viſible any errors he may patronize muſt be 
very extenſively hurtful, eſpecially when * 
concern matters of infinite importance to a 
mankind. One would think, that ſuch an one, 
born in a Chri/tian country, who had acceſs to 
examine books dictated by the Supreme Author 
I! of this ſyſtem, would firſt have qualified himſelf 
| to read and underſtand them, before he had dared 
| to reject revelation, to ſet up a ſcheme in direct 
oppolition thereto, ftolen from the worft and 
blindeſt of the heathens ; and not only to ſet aſide 
| Jzsnovan ALEIM, but to deny the firſt agents 
A in nature their real and obvious powers: at 
, 


leaſt, it might be ſuppoſed, that ſo great an un- 
dertaker would have ſhewn, from his collections 
and deſcriptions, that he had viewed and obſerved 

vaſt variety of natural things, and traced 
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in various ſituations; and ſo convinced us, that 
he had ample ſenſible evidence for all his de- 
ductions. 
Has Sir Iſaac Newton done this? or Dr. Samuel 
Clark, and the other interpolaters, tranſpoſers 
and alterers of his notions? No ſuch thing can 
be pretended. But ſome children's gewgaws, 
a three corner'd piece of glaſs, a hole in a win- 
dow, the pendulum of a clock, (which ſhew 
no more than a few very ſingular properties of 
the names) may, it ſeems, become the foundation 
of mighty diſcoveries, deemed of * ſufficient 
force to depoſe the material rulers, fire, light, 
ſpirit, thoſe heavens which declare the glory of 
the ALF1M, and are the only permanent teſtimo- 
nies of Jenovan's ſtrength, his wiſdom, and his 
benignity : hence we muſt call expanſion, elaſticity ; 
compreſſion on bodies, the weight of the atmo- 
ſphere; that on fluids, whereby they are forced 
upwards when the fpirit gives no reſiſtance, ſuc- 
tion; motion of bodies by the impulje of air, 
a mixture of projection and attraction ; and the 
cauſe of motion itſelf, which every one knows is 
without, muſt lurk within the ſurface of the 
atoms: befides, nothing can be done, unleſs 
emptineſs clear the way, and give matter liberty 
to act where it is not preſent. * 
In Newton's optics we are taught, That to 
* make way for the laſting and regular motions _ 
tc of the planets and comets, it is altogether ne- 
«© ceflary that the celeſtial ſpaces ſhould be empty 
© of all matter, unleſs perhaps we except ſome 
% very thin vapours, ſteams or effluvia, which 


may ariſe from the atmoſpheres of earth, c. 


® In the caſe ſtated between Sir Iſaac Netuton and Mr. Hutch- 
inſon, theſe points are ſettled. 
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% That the feigned and imaginary matter with 
„ which the ®eavens are filled is by no means 
e uſeiul for expiaining the phznomena of nature 
«© —can do nothing but retard motion, and make 
*© the frame of nature languiſh.” Having thus 
diſcarded the heavens, we muſt next believe that 
there is no matter more ſubtile than the groſs 
earth we tread upon: Are not the ſun and 
«© fixed ſtars great earths vehemently hot, whoſe 
„ heat is conferved by the greatneſs of their 
«* bodies, and the mutual action and re-action 
© between them and the light which they emit, 
« and whoſe parts are kept from fuming away, 
«© not only by their fixity, but alſo by the vaſt 
weight and denſity of the atmoſpheres incum- 
© bent upon them, and very ſtrongly compreſſ- 
„ ing them, and condenſing the vapours and ex- 
* halations which ariſe from them?“ This /alvs 
againſt the waſte of light was a myſtery to him, 
who knew not that the ſun's atmoſphere was 
no leſs immenſe than the circumference of 
our ſyſtem, where the light condenſes into ſpirit, 
and that this, preſſed inwards with vaſt force, 
feeds the central fire, and enables it to ſend forth 
perpetual ſtreams of light without diminution. 
If a fluctuating query will not paſs for evidence, 
a notorious falſhood is added to help it out, thus : 


„Are not groſs bodies and light convertible into 


« one another? — Earth by heat becomes fire, 
& and by cold returns into earth: denſe bodies, 
„ by fermentation, rarefy into ſeveral forts of 


% air. Sc.“ Here we are in a fair way of finding 


the philoſophers ſtone, and becoming Rofecructans 
indeed |—at the expence of revelation, and com- 
mon ſenſe! 

Our ſoph began very early to forge his ſcheme, 
having previouſly qualified himſelf by ſtudying 
the romances of Deſcartes and Kepler, inſtead of 
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learning to read the HeBrREw ſcriptures, which 


he had heard Mr. Locke and others of his aſſoci- 
ates declare they could make nothing of, after 
poring over them many years; as none ever did, 
or ever will, who give a looſe to imagining : and 
ſo, at twenty-four years of age, not half-taught, 
and without a tutor, he retires from Cambridge, 
to a garden, on account of the plague; a fatal 
omen of his peſtilential notions! Here, it ſeems, 
he formed the mighty work, and ſhewed the preg- 
nancy of his genius, in about a year and a half, 
tho' it took up twenty years more before he and 
his aſſiſtants could frame crooked lines to keep it 
in countenance. One thing remained to give it 
the finiſhing ſtroke; there was a hiatus to fill 
up; ſo a Deus muſt be patched up, from ſtupid 
pazans or inveterate apoſtates, to conſtitute ſpace. 
Prodigious fabricator ! who wanted only an air- 
pump to make a vacuum, and a pendulum or 
ſwing to prove it; a loadſtone, a bit of amber 
or jet, to form a philoſophy ; a ſpy-glaſs, and a 
pair of compaſſes, to find out infinite worlds; a 
glaſs-bubble, and a board with a hole in it, to 
deſcribe all the wonders of light. Who knows 
but, by following fo famous an example, even 


women and children may hereafter commence 


fage philofophers, by blowing phlegm through a 
ſtraw, or ſtarting at ſoapy veſicles ! 
Much depends upon his Deus, and therefore he 
fortifies him with the ſuffrages of Pjthagrras, 
Thales, Virgil, Phila the Few, whom he pieaſed 


to call antients; and we find added, So 


«© alſo thought the ſacred writers.” St. Paul 
ſays expreſsly, 1 Theſ. iv. 5. The Gentiles knew not 
Gd; the Athenians confeſſed him to be unknown ; 
and the Jews apoſtatized totally from their 
ALEI1M at the Captivity. The real ancients al- 
ways acknowledged a ad deiſm and igno- 
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rance took their birth together: nor have we any 
need of CHRIST, if the Newtonian antients may 
de truſted, who were themſelves ſelf-ſuffici- 
ent, and ſo only mentioned their Deus in com- 
plaiſance, or called him % (plural) to keep in 
with the multitude. The groſs notion, that God 
cannot act at a diſtance, or ſee but where he is 
preſent, made fools think that he muſt be infi- 
nitely extended. The prophets have taught us 
otherways, and that demonſtratively: they de- 
ſcride him looking down on the humble things 
in heaven and on earth, irradiating or fending 
forth power to the remoteſt regions, and minutely 
acquainted with all the events of futurity. To 
deiſts all places may be alike holy; but believers 
are inſtructed, that Jenovan dwells in the /e- 
farate and holy names, the inviſible Trinity, 
whereof the material xames are no more than ar- 
chetypes or repreſentatives. 

Tho' the heathens applied the word infinite to 
their gods, it was not in the extenſion, but of 
circulation, whereof the 'emblem was a ring; 
which ſeems to be the import of verſes cited 
from Orphens : 


« O thou, who, by the air's converſive force, 

„ Driv'| in a conſtant circulating courſe, 

% Thou ſhining vortex of the heaven's vaſt ſphere, 
% Tove Diongſius, mighty father! hear.” 


— 


ö eee 


When they ever dreamt of a vacuum, they made 
it. a ſpace beyond this ſyſtem for their god to 
breathe into; fo idly thought the Pythagoreans, 
and Ari/totle : but Plato, That the ſphere of 
. yniverſal nature enfolds every thing within its 
et circular embrace, endeavours to mix with itſelf, 
&« Jays a ftreſs upon the whole, and ſuffers no 
« place to be void of matter.” The heathen de- 
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ſcription of Fupiter, the ſubſtance of the air is 
an abſolute plenum; and the ſcripture is expreſs, 
Fob xxxvii. 18. Canſt thou expand the ethers, which 
are ſlrong as molten glaſs? however Toriceliius, 
Otto Gueric, deceived themſelves and others, by 
pretended experiments upon the parts of that pe- 
netrating and pervading fluid. The plain words of 
Phils Fudeus ſhew his apoſtaſy to heatheniſm ; 
„God fills all things, leaving nothing void of 


© himſelf.” 


The heathens, to juſtify the adoration they 
paid to the names, could do no leſs than give 
them intelligence and wiſdom, and call them mens, 
anima, ſpiritus, &c. and to their creed we find 
Alexander Pope ſubſcribing, in his Eſſay on _ 


« All are but parts of one ſtupenduous whole, 
* Whoſe body nature is, and God the foul. 


*. 1 
What begins Pliny's 2d book Nat. Hift. cannot 

be miſtaken: The world, and this which men 
* by another name agree to call heaven, encloſes 
e and compaſſes every thing within its ſphere, and 
«© ought to be eſteemed a deity, eternal, immenſe, 
e without beginning and without end. . 80 Eu- 
ripides the Greek tragedian; 


« This vaſt, this boundleſs æther you behold, 

«© Whoſe cloſe embraces the whole earth entold, 
„ This own the chief ot deities above, 

« And this 2 by the name of Fove.” 


— to what Orpheus makes Jupiter ſing or 
ſay, 


« Your cities, hands ſelves are full of me, 
“ For to what place can air impervious be? 
«© And he who's every where, above, below, 
2 needs muſt all things know.” 
G 5 And 


*All ſpace poſſeſſin 
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_ 0 purpoſe Sidonias the poet; 


« The heaven is Jupiters: he fits on high, 
« Compels the black ning clouds, and rules the ſky.” 


They thought their ſouls particles of the divinity, 


and made of air; as Pythagoras, in the ſtuff they 
delight to term his golden ver ſes, 


« The ſoul, freed from the body's dark abode, 
_ «« Mingles with æther, and becomes a God. 


As Sir Iſaac made his Deus infinitely extended, 
he has upon his own principles deprived him of 
action, becauſe that fulneſs would retard motion; 
and as he will allow him no ſeparate, conſecrated 
reſidence, the very eſſence of his god muſt be 
polluted with the vileſt of things, ſo that he can 
never fay to the moſt curſed, Depart from me. 
*Tis obvious, he had no other uſe for a Deus, 
but to help him out at a dead lift, for he was 
terrified left his fabric ſhould come about his ears; 
Princip. Math. © Leſt the ſyſtems of the fixed 
« ſtars ſhould, by their gravity, fall upon each 

©. other, he (God) has placed them at immenſe 
« giftances from each other.” Optics.. © Who, 
4 being preſent in all places, is able by his will 
© to. move all bodies within his infinite uniform 
* 2— and thereby to form and re-form all 

4 parts of the univerſe at his pleaſure.” His ig- 
norance of motion he was not able to hide, nor: 
could fifty years experience free him from am- 
biguity, (in his Optics, edition 1721.) What 
oy I call attraction may be performed by impulſe, 

% or by ſome other means unknown to me.” 


However, the powers in the air could not at 
any rate be admitted. 


The 
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The modern heathens, who loſt che knowledge 
of the mechaniſm of the airs, ſuppoſed it innate : 


| Deſcartes, who was in their condition, miſtook 


their circulation for ſo many whirling vortices, and 


ſaid it was imprinted in this fluid. But the deiſt's 
_ philoſophy is ſhocking beyond meaſure: it takes 


away the eſſential attributes of JEHovan ALEIM, 
and gives them to ſolid orbs ; makes them ſend 
out power, act, without mechaniſm or contact, 
where they are not preſent; nay, ſays, that the 
primigenial particles (Optics) Are moved by 
«© certain active principles, ſuch as is that of gra- 
*© vity, and that which cauſes fermentation and 
the coheſion of bodies.” It is to no purpoſe to 
ftun us with mathematical principles of natural 
philoſapby, till the principles themſelves are ſimply 


proved: for mathematics are applicable to any 
data, real or imaginary, true or falſe: they have 


nothing to do with the diſpute, and ought to 
take the laſt place in ſcience; nor would any wiſe 
man chuſe to waſte his time in proportioning 


falſhoods. 


Tho' all things were framed by meaſure, 
weight and proportion, Iſa. xl. 12. the ſcriptures 
affirm, Jer. xxxi. 37. Prov. xxv. 3. and elſe- 
where, that the names, the heavens, cannot be 
meaſured by man ; and fo it is not only impoſ- 
ſible, but daring preſumption, to geometrize 
on the workmanſhip of God. The double mo- 
tion of the earth and other moving orbs, differ- 
ences of atmoſphere, various degrees of light, as 
they are farther off or nearer to the ſun, the unt- 
verſal ſtruggle between light and ſpirit, termed 
Vibration, Oc. contribute to make the meaſures 
of their magnitude and diſtance uncertain : but 
revelation teaches, and our very ſenſes evince, 
that the ſpirit is preſſed into a culinary fire, is 


| there melted and ſent out in light, which muſt 


| be 
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de again re-formed into ſpirit, elſe the action 
would ceaſe; ſo at the fun; and that theſe con- 
motions produce an expanſion, whereby all 


cohere. 

While the philoſophical project was carrying 
on to ſet aſide revelation, and the builders of Ba- 
bel could not agree about their new confeſſion, 
Mr. Joun HuTcninson was happily led into 
quite contrary meaſures, as if he had been raiſed 
up by a ſpecial providence to vindicate the moſt 
ſacred and important truths, wherein he diſplayed 
ſuch a depth of genius, ſuch unwearied diligence 
and judicious ſteadineſs, and maintained the 
glory of the ALEiM with fo hearty a zeal, as 
muſt make his memory moſt dear to all who 
love truth, natural or religiouss When he had 
received the lower parts of a regular education, 
he went through a courſe of geometry, mechanics 
and experiments, under a faithful domeſtic tutor, 
who was an excellent mathematician, and taught 
him as much pure unſophiſticated natural know- 
Jedge as he could have zny uſe for: this he ſoon 
after found great opportunity to improve, by a 
variety of obſervations on the agents in queſtion, 
equally curious and extenſive. He was early en- 
gaged in buſineſs, which brought him to London 


about the year 1700, introduced him into the 


beſt company, and gave him acceſs to know 
moſt of the cabals then carrying on, with the 
parties concerned: here ſeveral of the philoſo- 
phers ſought and cultivated his acquaintance, 
led him into the royal ſociety, and afked him 
numberleſs queſtions ; but he was too ſoon con- 


vinced, by much perſonal converſe with Newton 


-and his iates, and more fully by their books, 

that their notions and his were diametrically op- 
polite. 

| About 
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intermediate bodies are compreſſed and made to 
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About this time Dr. Jabn Wiaedward feemed 


to leave the party, whom he had offended by 


publiſhing an account of the deluge, fomewhat 
agreeable to ſcripture; ſo he liſtened to Mr. 
Hutchinſon, infinuated himſelf into his intimacy, 

and a kind of partnerſhip enſued. Mr. Hutchinſen 
affairs led him to make very diſtant travelling 
circuits, wherein he had occaſion to take accurate 
ſurveys, as well below ground as above, with 
many new obſervations; to ſupport which, he 
was continually collecting proper ſamples or ſpe- 
cimens of. natural things : theſe he from time to 
time tranſmitted to his partner, who undertook 


to diſtribute them into claſſes. But after labour- 


ing thus jointly for ten years, unluckily the 
doctor relapſed to the doctrine of gravity, threw 
up the expanſion, which he did not well underſtand, 
and was reconciled with the head of the party, 
to whom, in 1713-14, he dedicated Methodica, 
et ad idſam nature normam inſtituta, foſſelium in 
claſſes diſtributia. This determined the fate of 
Mr. FHutchinſon's collection, which Moadward 
baſely pilfered and ſorted as he pleaſed ; nor could 
be prevailed upon to give any ſatistaction concern- 
ing it; whereby the owner was induced at laſt, 


1724, to publiſh the fir part of Moſes's Principia, 


in his own defence : however, his partner would 
not relent, but perſiſted till his death in an unjuſt 
detention of what he had no manner of right to; 
and thus was Mr. Hutchinſon bereaved of a valu- 
able collection, which he was able to render 
highly uſeful to the world, by bringing it in evi- 


dence to the ſacred deſcriptions. 


But to return to Sir Iſaac, and his coadjutors ; 


as his encomiaſts are ingenuous enough to own, 


Divinity remote from the ſciences for which he 
& was diſtinguiſhed,” ſo the Deus, foiſted aſter- 
wards into his book, ſeems to be the — 
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ſhip of another hand: for, in 1705, Dr. Sa- 
muel Clark publiſhed his Demonſtration of the being 
and attributes of God, whom he proves to be the 
fame with the heathen Japiter, as near as he 
could gueſs by citations from Ocellus Lacanus, 
Ec. and brings in gravitation and a vacuum for 
evidence. Mr. Hutchinſon was at no loſs to con- 
jeQure whither this attempt tended, being abun- 
dantly aſcertained of the deſigns, divine and dia- 
bolical, then on foot; nay, he obtained a full 
confeſſion from the authors of Motion eſſential to 
matter, and of Pantheiſticon, (who, tho tools of 
the party, were not ſufficiently apprized that he 
was an enemy) of clandeſtine doings too ſhock- 
ing to explain. Clark's Jupiter and Newton's 
emptineſs tally'd ſo well, that an alliance was not 
long a concluding : ſo the former, under pretence 
of tranſlating the Optics, had allowance to dreſs 
up, alter, &c. and to make a coalition between 
his Deus and the new philoſophy, to the utter ex- 
cluſion of JeHovan ALEIM ; for which pur- 
poſe alſo he undertook to wreſt and pervert the 

ible, which he could not read, by what he calls 
The ſcripture deftrine of the Trinity. 

There is a great difference when a man expoſes 
his own private reveries or amuſements, and when 
he is obliged to ſpeak the language of a party. 
In 1687 Newton publiſhed his Principia; and 
although, in the ſecond edition, 1713, and in the 
third, 1726, the eraſements and additions are as 
glaring as the reaſon for which they are made, 
his friends ſay, that if he had had time, tho' he 
lived to 86, he deſigned to have made many more 
alterations. He had got ſome inkling of the fluid 
of the names, but as he knew nothing of its me- 
chaniſm, what he ſays of ether is all fluctuating 
and obſcure. It is no better than raving, to talk, 
as he does, of a ſolid inch of matter being ſuffici- 

ent 
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ent to form all the ſolid ſubſtances in this ſyſtem ; q 
and that a ſolid inch of air was enough to fill 
the regions of the planets, or his ſpace. His 
atoms muſt, it ſeems, have more eſſential power 
than his Deus : they can attract, gravitate, pro- 
ject; God (ſays he) is omnipreſent, not virtu- 
« ally only, but alſo ſubſtantially ; for virtue with- 
& out ſubſtance cannot ſubſiſt; that is, He cannot 
act but where he is preſent! In fine, he found 


his emptineſs ſo untenible, that he was conſtrain- 


ed to turn it into a query, (Optics, 1719, p. 350.) 
« Is not this exterior heat conveyed through the 
ce vacuum, by the vibrations of a certain medium 
« far more ſubtile than air; which medium, after 
„ the air is drawn out, remained yet in the 
« vacuum?” But he very ingenuouſly conſeſſes, 
in Optics, 1721, p. 326. For I do not know 
what this ether is.“ | 

However, it appears the party underſtood it too 
well, by their ordering 7obn Toland (who was 
maintained by five or fix of the contributers) 
to publiſh Pantheiſtican, in 1720, wherein the 
material deiſm of the abſurdeſt heathens, from 
whoſe writings it is collected is openly avowed. 
This book, tho” calculated to ſerve the cauſe of 
atheiſm, might be very uſeful, and a fort of anti- 
dote, with the help of a few notes, to thoſe who 
incline to be acquainted with the poor ſhifts of 
ſuch as reject or become ignorant of revelation, 
which, inſtead of depreciating it, corroborates and 
ſhews its infinite value. We know the heathens 
bad ſuch afſsciations as deſcribed by the authors, 
(for there were ſeveral employed to lick it into 
ſhape) where they made my/teries of their igno- 
rance. A few of the principles of this prett 
performance follow: That the univerſe is God, 


©. ras 920; ; that the circumambient air is the mind 


« gr ſoul of the world, fire the powertul ruler of all 
| & things; 
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« things ; that zther regularly performs the whole 


«© mechaniſm of perception and thinking, being 


- © that which fills the nerves, and communicates 


© ideas; that the world never had a beginning, 
4% nor was there ever any deluge ; that all pre- 


© tences to revelation centre in ſuperſtition ; that 


«© the ſober part of mankind, who do not think fo 
«© wickedly as they do, are the herd, the vulgar, 
* to whom the Panthei/ts* may ſpeak one thing 
&* exoterically, and think another eſoterically ; that 
« a future ſtate of rewards and torments is a fable 
© ſuited to keep only the ſaid vulyar in political 
& ſubjection, &c.” | h | 
To give the infidels a juſter view of their Deus, 


and to confirm believers in the ſupremacy of 
Jenovan AT EIu, Mr. Hutchinſon in 1724 


publiſhed Mofes's Principia, Part I. and next 
year his Eſſay to the natural hiſtory of the Bible, 


flated. In 1726 out comes the third edition of 
Newton's Principia, with a number of ſhufflin 
corrections, fit only to ſhew the unſettled ſenti- 
ments of the author ; fince whoſe death there has 
been publiſhed a ſmall piece of his, De fy/femate 
mundi, the margin of which ſays, ** The heavens 
are fluid,” and therein he confeſſes the antients 
knew that the ſun is a central fire, but how they 
explained the rect ilinear courſes of the planets, and 
their curvilinear orbits (dreams of his own) he 
owns himſelf quite in the dark. 

A few weeks after Moſes's Principia Part II. 
was printed, 1727, the demonſtrator of Jupiter 
ſent a gentleman to the author, with high com- 


pliments of the performance, and the diſcoveries 


it contained, but, on ſome pretended difficulty, 


he deſired a conference; upon which Mr. Hutch- 


in ſan 
* e. i. Men of all religions. | 


< 


taking the texts as they ſtood imperfeAly tran- 
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inſon ſent for anſwer, that the book had coſt him 
much labour to compoſe, and when he had con- 
ſidered it a year, it would be time enough then: 
as Dr. Clark continued to teize him with reite- 
rated meſſages from time to time, our author was 
forced to tell him plainly, that he had been too 
forward in writing about ſubjects he knew no- 
thing of, but that if he pleaſed to oppoſe publicly 
the propoſition he did not like, he would meet 
with a proper anſwer. However, nothing ap- 
peared ; and he died about a year after, without 
any evidences of repentance, but applying him- 
ſelf to ſtudy Hebrew ſome months before, which 
tis probable did not agree with his conſtitution. 
In 1729 Mr. Hutchinſon publiſhed 1»/es's-Sine 
Princip19, wherein ſome doubts ſuggeſted by the 
reviver of Jupiter are fully cleared: and as ſome 
perſons had taken great pains to cry up the Ara- 
bic, for underſtanding the Bible, he expoſed that 
ignorant attempt, 1731, in his New account of 
the confuſion of tongues ; and ſent along with it, 
The names and attributes of the trinity of the Gen- 
tiles, wherein their religion and philoſophy, are 
laid open, the ſcripture language illuſtrated and 
a key offered to explain all the heathen writings. 


5 - 
— 


— — 


An ABSTRACT from mT 125: GLory or 
GRaviTtY, Eſſential and Mechanical. Wherein 
the Objects and Articles of the Chriflian Faith 
are exhibited ; as they were originally, and ſuc - 
ceſſively, revealed, hieroglydbically, by Repre- 
ſentations in Figures: And as Words were a- 

dapted to, and Letters revealed to record, the 

Ideas of thoſe Figures; the Words are ſo ex- 

plained, and each by the other illnflirated. With 

ſome Account of the Cigin, and preſent State of 
the Doctrine of the Aaverſary. — 
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HE title 125, Glory, belongs to one in 
the Eſſence JEHovan; and to under- 
ſtand it aright, the material and ſenſible idea it 
conveys muſt be conſulted. It is an action of 
the light in irradiation, and ſo a typical picture 
of ſome eſſential power proper to the Second of 
the ALEiM; to gravitate, preſs upon, prepon- 
derate, weigh down, harden, make ſtrong, as 
the ſtreams of light from the ſun, whereby they 
give to other matter coheſion, ftability, and a 
proper tendency : oppoſed to 55p, that which is 
light, unſtable, eafily thrown aſide. So in per- 
ſons, the one implies gravity, honour, dignity, 
pre eminence; the other levity, ignominy, con- 
tempt. The word 1 is uſed for that which 
raiſes fountains of water by compreſſion, Prov. 
viii. 24. applied to the ſand of the ſea, Fob vi. 3. 
to a ſtone, Prov. xxvii. 3. to a cloud, Exod. 
'Xix. 16.— H. iv. 7. I will change their glory, 
(gravity, weight) into ſhame, (lightneſs, inſta- 
ility.) 

In a balance, that which makes tie one ſcale 
preponde rate is the over- weight: our fins preſs 
down the beam of juſtice, P/a/. xxxviii. 5. like 
723 RWN a heavy burden, (ſomething that makes 
the contrary ſcale afcend) until CHRIST, by his af 
own infinite merits, becomes our gravitor, re- 
ſtores the balance to an equal poiſe, and obtains 
for the acceptors of his terms by faith eternal 
weight of glory, 2 Cor. iv. 17, As the light, the 
material gravitor or glorifier, gives ſolidity to 
bodies, ſeparates heterogeneous particles, and 
gives all the atoms of matter their proper place : 
ſo, in a ſpiritual ſenſe, Chriſt, united to the E/ 
ſential gravitor, (being inveſted with inherent 
weight and ſtrength to perform all that righteouſ- 

neſs which mankind ſhould have performed, and 
| © 
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to ſuſtain the puniſhment of their iniquities) has 
a right to transfer what is wanting, to thoſe who 
are qualified to receive, from his dn or ſupe- 
rior fperfeftions, I ſal. Ixii. 10. The ſons of men in 
the balance are lighter than wanity. Job ſays, 
xxxi. 6. Let him weigh me in the balances of juſtice : 
what was the iſſue ? xxxix. 34. Behold I am light. 
Let thoſe who truſt to their own weight conſider, 
whether they have leſs reaſon to dread the experi- 


= ment than Fob. 


To put this conſtruction out of doubt, plain 
words are uſed ; P/al. l. 23. Nat he who ſacri- 
ficeth, ANN it is a confeſſion of power, 111723 
he attributes to me the glory. Mt, to ſlay an ani- 
mal type of the great atonement; hence an altar 
is called Nato: this was the end of all the ap- 
pointments relating to ſacrificature. dem, an 
acknowledgment of the Divine Power in our re- 
demption; ſuch was the confeſſion- offering of 
unleavened cakes mingled with oil, Levit. vii. 12. 
commemorating euchariſtically the purity and 
ſimplicity ot light, with the effuſion of ſpirit, to 
be in the perſon of Jeſus Cbriſt. The word 
comes from NT, to caſt, dart, project, impell, 
that activity in the air whereof % the hand is the 
emblem: Fudah had his name, from his mother's 
aſcribing this power to IEHOVAUH, Gen. xXiX. 
35. So dim ſignifies being at hand, ready to 
give aſſiſtance, in Greet meoxuetiolas. 2 Chron. 
xxx. 8. Give the hand (Sept. Joga glory) to Feho- 
vah. Pfal. cxxxvi. 26. Confeſs p:wer to the Ir- 


radiator of the names. Much ſtreſs ſeems to be 


ald upon this confefſton, in a multitude of paſ- 
_ 
There is another a:tribute of the light extreme- 
ly emphatic, x>9 the wonderful, a great action 

performed by an inviſibie agent ; this the names 

emblematically conteſs, P/al. Ixxxix. 6. and on 
_— 


0 
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child Chrift is ſo called, Iſa. ix. 6. One of the 
mirabilia of light is lightning, and to that is 
| likened the coming of the Son of Man, Matt. xxiv. 
27. But the miraculous wonders all ceaſed at 
the diſſolution of the Jewiſb Rate, and the diſper- 
ſion of the apoſtates, as was expreſsly predicted 
to Daniel, xiii. 7. by that very perſon cloathed in 
linen, the habit of an interceſſor, who confirmed 
his words by an oath; for this is called, in the 
preceding verſe, n yp inis mirabilium :- 
and ſo thoſe who pretend to ſupernatural talents 
now are !iars and impoſtors. 3 5 
Glory placed upon the head is a crown, as on 

the tvpical high- prieſt, and on the propitiatory or 
mercy ſeat; it is a repreſentation of Divinity, the 
Second of the Al EIu reſting upon CaRisT ; and 

is exreſlec, 1 Pet. v 4. by an amarantine or 
unfading crown of glory.—Tho' JERovan took 

the characters of ALEIM before this ſyſtem was 
created, and afterwards ated in perfect union 
and conjunction; yet the more diſtinguiſhed part 

of the adminiſtration appears to be veſted in Jz- 
HOVAH #722, as he took upon him the greateſt 
degree of condeſcenſion for our ſakes ; fo that it 

is faid ſpecially, all things were created by him 
and for him, and abſolutely, Iſa. xliii. 7. that 
man was created for his (or, for him) Glory. In 

the natural world, the chief part of the agency 

| as to us conſiſts in the irradiation of light; in 
„ the ſpiritual, he whom the light repreſents is 
called, Ia. vii. 14. 5Xx"Dy the Irradiator with 

us, to whom all our immortal intereſts are in- 
truſted. Nor, according to our author, need 
we diſpute longer about him who was to ſucceed 
the Fewiſh rulers, under the name nw, Gen. 
Alix. 10. for it fignifies, He who irradiates, i. e. 


the Light, Cnxisr. Fal. Ixxii. 15. Bleſſed * 


d % ». 
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the Name bis Glory, and let his Glory fill the whole 
earth; Amen and Amen. 
The emblems deſcribe with inimitable accu- 
racy the Great ones they repreſented : we may be 
ſenſibly convinced, that the material light and 
* ſpirit are as it were blended together; and there - 
fore a diſtin exhibition of the former muſt be 
done preternaturally, in a dazzling refulgence, 
and in the appearance of fire. As the light was 
the grand object of Idolatty, the Immortal Light 
had not only power to controul his mechanical 
viceroy, but ſhewed himſelf veſted with all the in- 
ſignia of the ALe1m, or Trinity. In the moſt holy 
place, the Name JIEHOVAH dwelt between the 
Cherubim, therefore called, Heb. ix. 5. the Che- 
rubim of glory, which were on the mercy-feat, 
. 22 (the word expreſſes a coverer, an expiator, 
young lion) ſurrounded by a crown of glory : 
there the King Glery appeared in as ſtrong a man- 
ner as his ſervants could bear, and from thence: 
he ſent forth his ſacred mandates and manifeſ- 
The apoſtate Jews have impoſed upon them- 
ſelves and us, and thrown thick darkneſs over the 
evidences for Chriſtianity, By concealing the de- 
ſign of the Cherubim: the Name Jenovan, the 
Glory JEHOVAH, &c. which are diſtinguiſhing 
epithets of the Second of the Al EI, they have 
changed for Shecinah, or the divine preſence ; 
thereby infinuating that there is but One in the 
Efſence, and that there were no emblematical 
ALEIM in the ſanfum ſanforum, i. e. the holy 
place of the holy ones. We muſt not take their 
word; for they have made themſelves parties, 
commenced ſtrict unitarians, loſt the types, and 
rejected the originals ; beſides, the text is flatly 
againſt them. 15 was a merciful proviſion of 
Providence, (that we might not ſuffer * 
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their ignorance or ill deſigns) to inſpire Exeliel 
to record fo elaborate a delineation of the Tri- 
Aity, and man joined to one of them. 

The viſions of the ALEim, deſcribed by that 
prophet in his firſt chapter, open with a whir/- 
wind, a great cloud, and a fire enfolding itſelf : out 
of the midſt thereof the lizeneſs of four living crea- 
tures, and every one had four faces, the face of a 
man and the face of a lion on the right-ſide, the face 
of a bull on the left fide, alſo the face of an eagle; 
over their heads, the likeneſs of the expanſion, as the 
| eye (ſparkling) of the terrible My; and, above 

the expanſion, the appearance of a man, ſeated on a 

throne of ſapphire, baving the appearance of fire, 

and brightneſs round about, like that of the rainbow. 
"Theſe were the principal inſignia in the exhi- 
bition of the Glory JEHovan;z which when 

Ezekiel ſaw, (he knew them to be the Cherubims, 

x. 20.) he fell upon his face, and heard a voice 

from him who had the figure of a man, tho? ex- 

alted as a king, and encircled with rays of glory. 

Pſal. Ixiii. 1. My foul thirſteth—to ſee thy power 
and glory, ſo as 1 have ſeen thee in the ſanctuary. 

Hence the 122 propitiatory is called, Jeremiah 

Xiv. 21. Xvil. 12. the throne of glory; he who ſat 

there, P/al. xxiv. 7. the King Glory, Neb. ix 5. 

Pſal. Ixxii. 19. the Name Glory; and Pſal. Ixxix. 

9. another of his titles is joined, , the Word, 

comprehending not only the perſon himſelf, but 

all the manifeſtations concerning him. = 
When this Werd was made fleſh, and dwelt on 
earth, he found the Jetus generally ſo ignorant of 
the great end of the typical ſervices, that they at- 

_ tributed the means of ſalvation to them alone, 
and hoped for nothing more than a temporal de- 
liverer and prince : blinded with theſe vain no- 
tions, it is no wonder that the light ſhone in dark- 
neſs, and the darkneſs comprehended it nat : they 
who are ſelf-ſufficient want no ſaviour, the whole 
, no 
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no phyſictan, the proud no meek and lowly MESs- 
SIAH. Therefore, in the midſt of evidences © 
clear as ſun · ſhine, they neither could nor would 
acknowledge the Lord of Life, but perſecuted him 
to death, and nailed him to a tree, whereby he 
became a curſe for us, and made complete fati(- 
faction for our ſins. The Fer: imaginations at 
this time coincided perfectly with the ſtupid 
ſchemes of their heathen maſters, to ſet up mo- 
rality, to indulge an enthuſiaſtical idea of their 

own merit, to reaſon themſelves into happineſs in 
| ſpite of God and revelation, (ſuch were the huſks 
the prodigal ſon fed upon:) but their guilt was 
highly aggravated, inaſmuch as they had the diſ- 

evidence continually before them, the 
eracics of the ALEIM.—And here a digteſſion can- 
not be better employed, than in ſtigmatizing one 
of the guiltieſt of them, and one who has /ately 
done the moſt miſchief by his writines. 

Soon after Cyr is r had finiſhed the great work 
of our redemption, entered in triumph into the 
balieft of all, and aſcended his throne of glory above 
the heads of the Cherubim, one Phils, a Few, un- 


dertook to turn the ſacred records into allegory, 


and to make them ſpeak the language of Plate 
and other Greet imaginers: he muſt certainly 
have heard of our Saviour's miracles and ſuffer- 
ings ; nor are preſumptions wanting, that he was 
actually acquainted with the apo jes, at leaſt he 
had eaſy acceſs to know the doctrine they 
taught. He confeſſes himſelf an enthuſiaſt, 
guaſt numine correptus ; and highly magnifies a ſet 
of pretended puritans, called Tberapeutæ, who 
had then ſet up a religion of their own, on the 
— of allegorical expoſitions and perſonal ho- 
lineſs, laying aſide all the external appointments 


Ferent eundem Cbriftianis etiam ritis initiatum ; ab bis tamen, 
dilore guodam * iracusdia, deſciviſſe. Ex Photii biblioth, 
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of Moſes : and, becauſe ſeveral parts of ſcripture 
are uſed to correct the heathens fooliſh notions 
concerning the ſeven ſpheres in their object of 
worſhip, he is ever and anon perplexing readers, 
when he knew not what elſe to ſay, with his 
eptenarius. In this apoſtate's books you may ſee 
Dr. Clari's Deus, and his Trinity too, for he 
was not able to raze out that doctrine, tho' he 
has done all he could to deface it, by degrading 
the Mord, and the Spirit, to the degree of crea- 


perfect and primary ones. 

Philo underſtands by his Deus the ſoul of the 
world, who fills all things and places with his 
preſence, (N. B. non e extra univerſam rerum 
naturam) who is never angry, and has no paſ- 
ſions : hence we muſt preſume, that, as he can 
neither love us nor hate us, we may act do 
any fear of his animadverſion. He ſpeaks of two 
potentates, under his Deus, calls them his ſhadows, 
miniſters, or attendants ; fays, heaven is infinite, 
cujus fgura eft candelabrum ; and that when the 
title of God is given in ſcripture to his 
potentates, it is only abuſive, and he takes the li- 
berty to add a gueſs, or in loco, to make the in- 
ſpired words ſenſe! Of the three who appeared 
to Abraham, he places his Deus in the middle, 
and the other two, moſt antient * next to him 


is termed God the creator, the other Lord the king, 
becauſe Deus made uſe of the former in creating 
the world, and in acts of beneficence ; and of 
the latter as a mediator, chief prieſt, and gover- 
nor among men. He will not let the heavens be 
the archetype, but expatiates upon an intellectual 
creation prior to the material one, wherein his 
Deus made two ideal exemplars, of the light, 
| | and 


tures, allowing them however the character of 


lic 


in power, on either ſide: then ſays, that the one 


gage rz 3 
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myſtery of the Ls n of the man joined to 
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and of the ſpirit, of both whom we have materia} 
reſemblances ; ipſe vero nullæ creature 
His conceſhons, as to the or 


« more radiant than the word of God, by the 
participation whereof other things 
their 
« light of ſouls? This word is repreſented 

« phyſician of our diſeaſes ; for even as the ri 
„ ſun (e] enlightens the earth, ſo the divine 

<« light illuminates the ſoul: he is foperior to the | 
« univerſal world, more antient than all crea- 
6 _ dog God's eldeſt and firſt-begotten 


« prom Maker Sh his creatures, ſuggeſting 
« precepts of good from him, and 8 4 
« ſupplicant for them.” So, of the he 


 fays, 4% That it is not air in motion, 4 | 


ing from the fountain of reaſon, a certain cha- 
22 and image of the divine power, and 

4 ſignifies that pure and unmixed knowledge of 
" * winch every wiſe man is deſervedly (uxores} 

a partaker, and wherewith his ſoul is 

WH theſe, he has ſo many corps de reſerve of ſu- 
pernumerary beings, hierarchies of angels, whom 
he is at no ſmall pains to muſter, _ 
and to conſtitute their commanders: they, be 
ſays, keep ſtrict diſcipline, and never deſert ; and 
their employment is to be liftors or execution- 
ers, tho —_—_ =y —_ of in- 
* he papiſts are to bim ſor 
this laſt hint. w_ 

The figures of the Cherubim were, in many 
places of the tabernacle and temple, extant to 
public view, ſo that all might keep in mind the 


hin 
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him whom the lion repreſented : but the exhi- 
bition in the ſanctum ſanctorum could not be ac- 
ceflible to the people, until their real high-prieſt, 
_ Jesus CHRIST, had rent the veil, made com- 
plete ſatisfaction for fin, and entered, as their 
ſpiritual eldeſt brother, into the very preſence of 
God, there to intercede for them; which was 
ly commemorated by the entrance of the 
ewrſh high-prieft to that place where were all 
the ſymbols of the ſeparated reſidence of the 
ALEiM, and where he ſprinkled the typical 
blood, and fumed the typical incenſe. The rab- 
bies themſelves are forced to confeſs, by the mouth 
of their friend Buxtorff, ** That the ark, the 
"<< mercy- ſeat, and the Cherub:ms, were the heart 


„ and marrow of the whole Levitical ſervice ;” 


tho they will not be ſo ingenuous as to explain 
how. The ſcripture frequently calls them the 
teſtimonies of IEHROVAH ALE1M, of the Purifier 
| -—» pe : and *tis ſtrange, that Foſephus, and 
the reſt of the apoſtate tribe, ſhould plead ſuch 
obſtinate ignorance concerning them. 

There is no doubt but the Divine confederacy 
was reſolved upon, and the terms of man's re- 
demption ſettled, before this ſyſtem was created; 
and as, in this previous plan, it was determined 
to create him who ſhou'd be taken into the eſ- 
ſence of the Great ones, viz. Adam, man, fo the 
Fews have framed an idle ſtory about the creation 
of the MxssiA H before the world; whence they 
. would infer that the Glory Jenovan is only a 
creature. The Targums ſay, that the exhibitions 
of the glory in the Cherubims were ab antique, 
before the creation in the text, DTpP, from the 
recedent. Philo here makes ſtrange work, and 
| has indulged his allegorical genius even to mad- 
neſs, talking of archetypes, exemplars, intellec- 
tual models, created before the exiſtence of mat- 
| | ter; 
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ter; transforms the typical high-prieſt into a real 
perfect one, who was allowed entrance into the 


ſanctum ſanctorum, only to contemplate the beau- 


tiful ideas of virtue, and that the white 12 


he wore was a ſymbol of the ſtrength and incor- 


ruptibility of true worſhippers. 

We find two modern authors copying this apo- 
ſtate, (one of them Spencer de legibus Hebræorum) 
where they conſtrue 275 (Cherub) the powerful 
and great one; adding, That Philo confirms 
this conſtruction, who delivers it as his opinion, 
© (haud dubie ex Hebreorum diſciplina ) that the 
« Cherubim repreſent the two powers, Tov Orr®-, 
* of the Eſſence, the formative, and the regal; 
* and that the A mercy-ſeat was the ſym- 


„ bol Tus u TOU Yeou Juv aprws of the merciful 
„ power of God; therefore we have reaſon to 
„ believe the word Cherub had, among the more 


“ antient Hebrews, the ſignification of power.” 
The two Cherubic figures were exactly like each 


other, and made out of the ſame piece of gold 


which covered the mercy-ſeat, each had two faces 
looking inwards, ſo that all the four looked upon 
the mercy-ſeat and upon each other, and all the 
four looked outwards; ſo that, in either reſpect, 
the whole exhibition was complete. 1 Pet. i. 12. 
Towards which the Angels earne/ily deſire to look 
d:wn : but none, fave parties, had any buſineſs; 
therefore theſe Angels muſt be the very ALE1M. 
The word D379, Cherubim, is from 5 ſicut, a 
ſimilitude or reſemblance, and 20 a great or 
mighty one, plural d-; ſo the Cherubim, i. e. 
the ſimilitude of the Great ones, were repreſonted 
by a bull, the chief of the tame kind of animals, 
the lion the chief of the wild, and the eagle, of 
the Winged; and theſe again were figures of the 
celeſtial Cherubim, the dh. or names, fire, light, 


irit. 
Pi H z The 
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The higheſt epithet the Febrew tongue af- 
fords is 27, great in firength, power, wiſdom, or 
whatever can be termed a perfection: the bull, 
lion, eagle are the dead among animals, and 
the three names the £27 in the univerſe; but 
the true and ſuperlative 0/231 are IEHOVARH him- 


ſelf, the Al EI. The Cherubim was more than 


a ſimilitude of the AL EIM : it was fit there ſhould 
be a type of man taken into the eſſence, and fo 
becoming 20 a Great one; therefore the 5 ficut 
included him too: this is properly expreſſed, Iſa. 
li. 11. My juſt ſervant ſhall procure juſtice to 
bead the Great ones—therefore will I divide him a 
portion with Da the Great—becauſe he ſhall empty 
ent his D frame to death, and bear the forfeiture 
of fin to DN" the Great ones. Ibid. Ixiii. 1. be 
is this coming in DY1R the human nature, with gar- 
ments dyed from the wine-preſs ? This is he glorious 
in his apparel—1 Dam manifeſting the ſecret in 
Juſtice, 0 a Great one to obtain ſalvation. —— 
XXXvVii. 1. And delight themſelves in 20 the Great 
one. | 
The word for mercy-ſeat, 525, ſignifies a co- 
ver, ſuch an one as was made to defend from 
ſtorms, laid over with pitch; but in the ſan&um 
jm it was a cover of gold, the ſymbol of 
ivinity, and, from the fignificancy of the em- 
blems there, it became the name of a young lion, 
expiation, &c. The idea appears in that which 
pacified a judge, (who might be corrupted with 
a bribe) 1 Sam. xii. 3. Of whoſe hand have I taken 
193 ? The propitiatory repreſented the theatre, 
or ſcene of action, whereon the great atonement 
was to be made, (viz. CHRIsST's body, covered 
by the Eſſence) and was overſhadowed by the 
wings of th. Cherubim, as theſe typified the par- 
ties ſtanding on each fide, and giving their mu- 
tual aſſent to the ſolemn tranſaction; en the 2 
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fide, the lion and the man, to become one con- 
junct purifier ; on the other, the bull, and eagle, 
complying with, and accepting of the terms of 
purification. So the word for faces, Dod, de- 
notes turning inward, or complacency ; as avert» 
ing the. face is a phraſe for indignation. 
were called the faces of JEHOVAHn: nor is it 
worth a diſpute, whether they have right ren- 
dered it by hypo/taſes or perſons, when once the 
true meaning of the emblems is underſtood. Be- 
fore the annual entrance of the high- prieft within 
the veil, Levit. xxiii. 30. the people were to 
mourn and humble themſelves for their ſins, un- 
til he n had made expiration typically for them; 
after which they were mn peas brody as if 
delivered from a ſtate of bondage, and all the la- 
bour of their redemption was to be aſcribed to 
the [rradiator, to whom Hallelu-Fah was always 
The atonement was hieroglyphically ſhewn at 
firſt along with the Cherubim, Gen. iii. 24. by 
vnd, that which flames, ſcorches with vehement 
heat, (the ſcripture manner of deſcribing the fa» 
ther's wrath) and m a fword, an inſtrument 
to circumciſe, cut off, c. Nab. ii. 14. 
DI propitiaters ſhall the ſword devour. Zechar. 
Xiii. 6. The ſword is drawn forth againſt 122 the 
Strong one my fellow, —The next word they ren- 
der which turned every way; but the verb n is, 
to change the ſubflance or flate of any thing : we find 
it uſed with H prefixed, as an inſtrument for rack- 
ing or torturing the bodies of criminals, who 
were lifted up on it, as on a croſs, Jer. xx. 2. 
upon one of which Feremiah hung a whole night, 
at the gate of a city. The change with reſpett to 
CunisT, Joel iii. 4. produces alſo a great one as 
to us, Fer. xxxi. 13. | | 
H 3 The 
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The deſign of the exhibition was, we, 10 
keep (by adhering to the inſtitutions) the very way 
to the Tree of lives; fo the Levites were, Num. 
xxxi. 30, 47. den horn "RY, teepers of 
the charge of the tabernacle; and "HW to Keep the 
commandments and directions, is an uſual phraſe. 
Men were neither able, nor required, to do more 
than keep the types, as memorials and teſtimo- 
nies, and to believe in the good things they pro- 
miſed: the wrath was to fall upon the ſurety, 
Pol. Ixxx. 17. Let thine hand be upon WR the 
perſon of thy right-hand, (his poſition in the Che- 
rubim) upon D a the ſon of man, whom thou 
haſt made ſtrong for thyſelf. We are aſſured by 
our Saviour himſelf, John xiv. 6. I am the way; 
for doubting Thomas aſked, How can we know the 
way? Fleb. x. 2. Enter into the balieft by the blood 
of Feſus, a new and living way which he hath con- 
ſecrated for us, through the veil, that is, his fleſh. 
Wiſdom (CarisT's title is) ts @ tree of lives, Prov. 
iii. 18. which lives include not only the preſent, 
but immortality hereafter ; the tree Rev. xxii. 2. 
bearing (wow faciens) twelve fruits, yielding its 
fruits every month ; and the leaves of the tree 
(ens Sega); for the healing of the nations : this 
the heathens expreſſed by their Theraphim, or 
healers. 

There is no doubt but the hieroglyphical ap- 


pearance, immediately after the fall and down- 


wards, was every way complete, as far as repre- 
ſentations could go, tho' theſe could not ade- 
ney prefigure the fulneſs that ſhould be in 
im whom they pointed at. The patterns given 
to M:/es, and to David, were ſo well underſtood, 
that we do not find they made any heſitation or 
difficulty in copying them: indeed the hierogly- 

phic of the Cherubim was then univerſally known; 
but ſuch depraved notions concerning it . had 
1 gained 
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gained ground among the nations, that a new 


model and directions were neceſſary, and that its 
primeval and true uſe ſhould be again reſtored, 


Fools may diſpute how old Chriſtianity is, but we 


are inſtructed that it could not be of a later date 
than the Cherubim; for this figure conveyed 
all the ideas diſtinctly upon which our immor- 
tality depends, as glory, juſtice, mercy, propi- 


tiation, atonement, redemption ; this conſtituted 


the places of worſhip, and the faces were ſacred 
even to thoſe who worſhipped falſe ALeim ; this 
the diſtracted Gentiles tore aſunder, and became 


Unitarians, one taking the bull by the name 


Serapis, another the lion, and called it Mithras, 
while others adored the eagle of Fove hence too 
their figures of men, beaſts, birds, with wings, 


crowns, and other inſignia of divinity, about their 
temples, altars, ſepulchres. 


The whole proſpect of regaining forfeited hap- 


pineſs accompanied theſe emblematical faces of 


Jznovan : to be baniſhed from them, as Cain 
was, could be a puniſhment no leſs grievous than 
he in deſpair deſcribes; to hunt after, in order to 
deſtroy them, was Nimred's crime, and one of 
the deepeſt dye. This illuſtrates the Moſt High's 
injunction to Abraham, Walk before me, i. e. act 
the part of prieſt to or before theſe faces; and 
many other paſſages. Gen. xxvii. 15. Rebekah 
fork the garments of Eſau her elder ſon, the deſirable 


| (or ſacred) ones, which were with her in ya the 


houſe, the temple ; by which it appears, that, af- 
ter Iſaac was ſuperannuated, Eſau had exerciſed 
the office of — till Jacob obtained the 
blefling, and a transfer of the right of primogeni- 
_— then Jacob acted » 366 Gen. xxXxv. 
14. ſet up Mam 4 ſtanding repreſentation, and 
poured libations. The Cherubim, with its appa- 
tatus, was alſo called, Exod. xvi. 33. nTyn the 
H 4 | teſtimony 


_— 
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teflimony ; and we find the [fraclites, for worſhip- 
ping the golden calf, were threatened with de- 
ſtruction, and ftripped (deprived) of their N or 
facred things, tranſlated ornaments, but, Exel. 
vii. 28. the fame word is uſed for the temple and 
the repreſentations therein. Exod. xvi. 19. the 


people are enjoined to came to the faces of IE - 
HOVAH. 


From the plaineſt texts tis clear, that the high- 


- Prieſt did not act in his own name, nor in the 
name of the people, nor in the name of any crea- 
ture. Dent. x. 8. At the that time Fehovah, ſeparated 
the tribe of Levi, to bear the ark of the _—_ 
Fehovah, to fland before the faces of Fehovah, to 

miniſter unto him, and. to bleſs in his name, unto 


3 this day. So 1 Chr. xxiii. 13. He was but a 


ſubſtitute, a proxy, in the name of a perſon who 
was JEHOvaH, of the ALI: and how could 
he facrifice, burn incenſe, &c. before JEHovan, 
in the name of ſe RHovan, unleſs there was a 
plurality in Jenovan ? The ſcriptures have de- 
termined who that one of the Eſſence, whom he 

perſonated, was; for Abraham invocated, Gen. xxi. 


n the —_— of the typical ſacrifice, he 
had a right to draw near to the emblematical 
preſence, to fume the incenſe, and to intercede 
with the ALEIM, who inhabited the Cherubim, the 
cut bea, or the image of the Great ones: and 


that one of theſe D was the MESSsIAEH is af- 
certained by a compariſon, Ezet. xxviii. 14. Thou | 


art n an image of the Great one, anointed, a 
ector. 
The ſandum ſanctorum was a type of the real 
Holy Place of the Holy Ones, beyond the circum- 
ference of our ſyſtem, the ſeparation being repre 


ſented by a veil or curtain, reſembling which the 


heavens are ſtretched out : — 


2 


8.5 in the name of Fehovah, the eternal brradiater. 


. 2 
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flain without the veil, before the high-prieſt could 
carry in the blood, ſprinkle it towards the faces, 
and upon the 92 or propitiatory, and make the 
ſweet perfume or incenſe aſcend in ſmoke; ſo 
CHnr1sT, the true ſacrifice, offered himſelf up to 
death, and then entered into heaven itſelf, there to 
appear (v wpoouwrw) in the preſence of God for us, 


. Fleb. ix. 24. to plead his own infinite merits in 


our behalf. With continual reference to this, all 
the antient invocations were in the name (through 


this perfon) of JeHovan; as of Moſes, Exod. 


xxxiv. 5. when he heard the gracious appella- 


tions of our Saviour, n the Jrradiator, 37 the 
Great one, TON the Merciful, &c. and of him 
the dem and dn, lights and perfectians, fixed 
on Aaron's breaft-plate, were expreſſive ſymbols. 
When the atonement was made, the King Glory 
had right to afcend his throne in triumph : this 
was exhibited by the cloud, and the glory, filling 
the tabernacle, Exod. xl. 34, 35. wherein the 
majeſty of the Second of the AL EIN diſplayed it- 
ſelf, as the very tabernacle was a figure of that 
body of fleſh which he was afterwards to aſſume, 
Zech. vi. 12. 

There is another name of CHRIST, agreeing 
well with 79, Gry, i. e. he who throws 
weight into the aſcending ſcale, and that is py, 


the Fuſt one, or Fuſtifier - the idea is taken from 


the equal poiſe of a balance, and the ſameneſs of 


the weights; and money, &c. being of old moſtly 


commuted by weight, we find juſtice deſcribed 
with a pair of equal ſcales; Job. xxxi. 6. Let me 


be weighed in an even balance, (margin, Let him 


weigh me in balances of juſtice) that MR Ge 
may know my integrity, Heb. perfection. Of the 
beams or fatera, mn, the two ears were em- 


dlems; hence an adireſs to JEHovaAn to bend 


down his ear, was laying claim to CHRIS r the 


Hs Tuſtifier, 


Tuſtifier, the reſtorer of the equilibrium, by ap- 
plying his Glory or Gravity to our light ſcale. 

The law directed the Fews, in order to pro- 
cure atonement for their ſins, to exhibit before 
the juſt ALeiM him typically who was to be 
Deut. vi. 25. their juſtice. So the law was faid 
to juſtify, ibid. iv. 8. and the ſacrifices were 
called, ibid. xxxiii. 19. ju/tice or righteouſneſs, 
i. e. ſufficient to expiate guilt. This made faith 

of ſuch mighty importance : Gen. xv. 6. Abra- 
ham believed in Fehovah, and it was imputed to him 
for juſtice. This name is frequently connected 
with that in the names which gives weight to 
every thing, viz. light. P/al. xxxvii. 6. He ſhall 
bring forth his juſtice as the light. Mal. iv. 2. The 
Shemeſh (the light from the fun) sf juſtice ſhall go 
forth, with healing in his wings. |fa. xlv. 21. 

An Irradiator who juſtifies. Ibid. Ixiv. 6. We 

baue been as an impure per ſon all of us; and our 
Juſtice like the garment Dy of inſtituted emblems, 
all outfide and formal, without any intrinſic or 
real righteouſneſs. 

Our author has not yet prepared others to re- 
ceive explanations of the New Teſtament ; but, 
when ſome more of the Old has been laid open 
and duly attended to, 'tis hoped the plain narra- 
tive of CyrIsT's wondrous humiliation, and his 
_ glorious triumph over the powers of darkneſs, 
will appear worthy of all acceptation, and even 
ſhake the confidence of thoſe who have taken ſo 
much impious pains to eſtabliſh their own right- 
eouſneſs, inſtead of that which is through faith in 
CHR1sT, who was delivered for cur offences, and 
was raiſed again for our juſtification, Rom. iv. 25. 
Far- he made him to be fin for us, who knew no ſin ; 
that we might be made the righteouſneſs of God in 
bim, 2 Cor. v. 21. See alſo 1 Pet. ii. 24. Who 
bis own ſelf bare our ſins in his own body on the tree. 

| 1 John 
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1 John i. 7. And the blood of Feſus Chrift, his 


ſon, cleanſeth from all fin. 


The higheſt typical manifeſtations of this, 
which the Jews ever had, were probably two pa- 
rallel ones: one in the tabernacle, Levit. ix. 
when the cloud led the Iſraelites from Egypt, 
through the wilderneſs, to the land of Canaan, 
which was an exquiſite type of conducting the 
true church from ſlavery under fin, through this 


barren ſtate of life, to an eternal reſt; the other 
on the finiſhing of the temple, 2 Chr. vii. On 


both theſe occaſions, when CRHRISsT's body was 
facrificed in the typical beafts, Levit. there came a 
fire, (the archetype of the father, the avenger,) 
from che faces of Jehovah ; Chron. from the names. 
And conſumed upon the altar the burnt-offering, (ac- 
cepted the prieſt and the ſacrifice, and took venge- 
ance for fin.) Levit. Which when all the people 
ſaw, they ſhouted and fell on their faces; Chron. 
They bowed themſelves with their faces to the ground 
upon the pavement, worſhipped, and aſcribed ir- 
radiation of light to Fehovah. Then the Glory IJEHRO- 
VAH, the emblem of CHRIS“T's exaltation, and 
of his Divinity—Lev. appeared ; Chron. filled the 
houſe. Hence David in rhapfody, Pſal. xcvii. 6. 
The names have declared bis Juſt one, and all the 
people have ſeen his glory. And that fire was to 
be kept continually burning on the altar, as a 
memorial from whence it came; as the making 
uſe of ſtrange fire was ſeverely puniſhed. 
The emblems, the names, the Cherubim, exhi- 
bited JERovan ATE IM, each acting in the cha- 
racter it was agreed, before the world was, they 
ſhould aſſume in the cxeconomy of mercy, but not 
to denote either priority or ſuperiority in the eter- 
nal Three : Fire, the father of Light, glory, ir- 
radiation, is not to give an idea/of the beginning 
or production, but of the manner of exi * 
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ſo the Holy Air or Spirit expreſſes diſtinction. 


Therefore Dr. C—#'s impious ſalutations Ma- 


« dam, how does young Maſter ? I hope he does 
„ not think himſelf as old as his father,” and ſuch- 
like ſtupid farcaſms upon Chriſtianity, retort upon 
their reſpective authors, who have dared to turn 
the only terms of our falvation into ridicule. 
He, who is E/ſential Glory, deigned to lay aſide 


his ſplendor for a time, or to veil it with a ta- 


bernacle of fleſh, for our ſakes; and ſo, under 
the farm of a ſervant, to take upon him the curſe 
due to us: after which he had inherent power 
to re-alſlume his Glory, to glorify the joined 
manhood to a participation of his majeſty, and to 
raiſe him to the dignity of 20 a Great one. Iſa. 
iv. 6. Upon all the Glory MN covering, which 
word is alſo put for a bride-chamber, thalamus, 
where the married couple are united. 

The union of the two natures in Cu RIS is 
variouſly and ſtrongly held forth. So David (the 


with thy ſervant for good. Ibid. verſ. 81. My frame 
is completed (dreſſed up like a bride) for fa ſal- 


nation: for thy Word (the Revealer of ſecrets) 
de hope. Iſa. Ixi. 10. Rejorcing I Hall be made 


10 rejoice (like the fix orbs enlightened by the ſo- 
lar irradiation ;) my frame ſball exult (circulate) 


ments of (JESUS) ſalvation ; with a robe of juſtice 
e will cover me : as a bridegroom c= he ſhall in- 
tercede fer glory, and as a bride ſhall ſhe be adorn- 


ed (evidenced) in her jewels. Pf. Ixxxvii. 5. Of 
Zion it ſball be ſaid, WR a great perſon, and w a 


great perſon, was born there; and him the Moff 
High ſhall eftabliſh. Fehovah ſhall declare, in writ- 
ing (regiſtering) the people, He was born there, 


(in that tribe, family, diſtri) Selah. And there 


ſhall be /ongs as 0155N1 the ſingings at births, (as the 


* 


typical Beloved) ſays, Pſ. cxix. 122. 2 Mix 


in my Fæderater : for he clatheth me with the gar- 
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chorus of angels at Cyr1sT's nativity :) All my re- 


ſponſes are in (through) thee. Pf. xlv. 3. T2229 


Thou art infinitely beautiful beyond the ſons of Adam. 
grace is diffuſed in the confeſſions. Verſ. 5. Rule 


in the Word (the Manifeſtor) of truth, and the 
humility of the Fuſt one, Verſ. 7. Thy throne the 


Aleim. Pl. Ixviii. 5. Sing to the Aleim, ſing to the 
Name : exalt him who preſides in MANY the mixture, 
in Jab (the eſſence) his name; and be ye chearful 
to his faces. 

Tis ſurpriſing how the ſimpleſt accidents gave 
occaſion to mothers, on whom cuſtom devolved 
a right of naming their children, to impoſe pro- 
phetical names upon them; ſo Levi (a type of) 
the joined or coupled one; for Leah's ſaying, Gen. 
xxix. 34. Now my huſband d-: will be joined unto 
me : for his tribe was ſeparated to be prieſts, in- 
terceſſors, repreſentatives of a Double Perſon. 
This word produced another name for the taber- 
nacle, referred to Fer. vii. 12. Shils, Ww, from 
w he who we will be coupled or conjoained. The 
ſame conjunction of natures in CHRIST is de- 


noted in Hebrew by doubled epithets, as 2 Chr. 


lii. 10. Two Cherubs, the work of D'yuy% takers 
of captives ; Jer. xxxi. 20. A ſon dy .]/ of de- 


lights. Song v. 10. Ay beloved (David) is Nu white 


(unſullied as light) and Dy ruddy, incarnate. 
Our Saviour's more diſtinguiſhed predeceſſors 
had their names ſometimes changed as a memo- 
rial of him whoſe day they wiſhed to ſee; ſo Aram 
was changed to Abraham, from an the father of 
"23 the ſon or purifier of on a multitude ; and 
Jacob's into Iſrael, t ., He who ſhall lead in 
a right way, the Irradiator : hence the two great 
types were called David, the Beloved, and 

his ſon Salomon, the peaceful; alſo Aaron's fon, 
on whom the prieſthood was ſettled, y- du, the 
Irradiator, the helper. Of the Pſalms dedicated to 
| CarisT, 


y 
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CHRIST, there are ſome under the name FOR he 
Gatherer, (ſo a ſeer about that time was called, 
2 Chr. xxix. 39.) which contain many clear pro- 
phecies of him in that character. 

The deſcriptions of the Divinity of Jesvus 
CRRIS rx are carried thro' the Greek ſcriptures, as 
diſtinctly as that language could expreſs the ma- 
terial type. John i. 9. The true light, that lighteth 
every man coming into the world. Acts xxvi. 13. 
I ſaw, O king, a light from heaven more reſplendent 
than (uo the irradiation from) the ſun—verl. 15. 
J am Jeſus, eye ups In, JEHOVAH the Saviour, 
See concerning the glorious transfiguration, Matth. 
' Xvii. 2. Mark ix. 2. Lake ix. 29.—2 Cor. iv. 6. 
To give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Feſus Chriſt. Col. iii. 4. When 
Chriſt, who is our life, ſhall appear, then ſhall ye 

 aiſo appear with him in glory. Rev. i. 5. Unto him 
who loved us, and waſhed us from our ſins in his own 
bload—be glory and dominion for ever and ever. 


One very noted title of CHRIST yet remains 


to be cleared, 7, Moyes, the Word; our author 
interprets it The ſceret one ta be revealed ; which he 
gathers from its various application to ſhewing 
what is in the heart by „eech, to a concealed de- 
fart afterwards inhabited, to a ſmall inſect, imper- 
ceptible till it fly ivto and offend the eye, to a 
_ contagious hidden diſtemper not to be diſcovered 


but by ſome violent effect, to apes or other un- 


known creatures brought from a far country.— 
Pſal. cv. 8. the //ard is ſynonymous with Tun 
the Purifi-r, and is ſaid N72 to be cut off; and 
verſ. 42. Darm the very Ward, his Holy One. 
Hag. ii. 6. The very Mord I cut off for you. As 
the Word is Sos, the cutting off may refer to his 
actual ſeparation from Þ*x the man, at his death 
and till his Reſurrection, who made it known 
by that mournful exclamation, My God, My God, 


why 
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why haſt thou forſaken me ? Pl. Ixvi. 5. In the 
Aleim 1 will render irradiation of light to the Ward. 
Ibid. cxix. 89. For ever, Fehovah, doth thy Ward 


fand in the names. Pſal. cvii. 20. He ſent his 


Mord, and healed them, and delivered them from 
their corruptions. Rev. xix. 13. He was cloathed 
with a veſture dipped in blood, and his name is called 
the Werd of God. 


P. S. I ſhould now give you an abſtract from 
a polemical pamphlet annexed to this volume, 
written upon this occaſion. Alexander Stopford 
Catcott, L. L. B. had eſpouſed Mr. Hutchinſon's 
principles, and maintained them in a ſermon 
preached before the Briſtol affizes, Auguſt 16, 
1735, on theſe words, P/al. Ixxxii. 6. I have ſaid, 
ye are Aleim, before lord chief juſtice Hardwicke, 
&c. for which he had the thanks of the corpora- 
tion, who printed it at their fole expence. The 
enemy took the alarm at this, and ordered ſome 
of their hirelings to beſpatter the ſermon with 
printed obſervations : Mr. Hutchinſon, unwilling to 
ſee his friend abuſed, who had not leiſure to de- 
fend himſelf, took up the cudgels, and largely 
diſplays the ignorance and virulency of his adver- 
faries in his REMAR&s on their doughty perform- 
ance ; wherein he inſiſts, that the confeſſions they 


exhibit concerning Chriſtianiiy, are no more than Wn 


ambiguous and ſtudied evaſions, ſuch as thoſe of 
Phils, for whom they had expreſſed a great ve- 
neration ; that the pointings and rules of apo- 
ſtate Jews, which they bring in evidence, are 
wicked, abſurd, and uſeleſs; and that their Ara- 
bic derivations are either quite uncertain, or ma- 
nifeſtly falſe. I ſhall not trouble you further with 
the diſpute ; only ſuffer me to note down one or 
two things, which do not occur elſewhere. 

Yo - People 


G 
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People of tender ears are offended with the He- 
brew, for naming the Three in the Eſſence exiſt- 
ing dende, Thoſe under the conditional execra- 
tion of an oath; and more fo, that one of them 
Jenovan was dw actually made a curſe exe- 
crated for our ſakes : yet ſo the fact is, and it is 
too precious a truth tu be either given up, or 
diſſembled. All the indignities offered to the 

1 of CHRIST were done to JeHov AH, who 
was joined to that perſon ; and his final ſufferings 
on the croſs denominated him, by the ſentence 
of the law, Deut. xxi. 23. hp Curſed. See 
Gal. iii. 13. It is falſe to ſay, this is only appli- 
cable to the humanity of CHr1sT, for none but 
Jenovan could ſuſtain our execration ; P/al. 
xlix. 1. One man cannot redeem another; he cannot 
give to the Aleim their price, And JeHovan 
himſelf faith, //a. xliv. 8. Does there exift an 18 
| beſides me? 
The controverſy with 7ob, aN the perſecuted, 
was, whether each believer was to bear the puniſh- 
ment of his own fins, or one was to bear it for 
all; hence 115K is oftener uſed in this book than 
in all the reſt. Chap. iv. 17. Shall wum a per- 
plexed man be more juſt than 1198 Execra- 
ted one ? xvi. 19. To 1198 mine eye poureth forth 
tears. Xix. 25. J know D my Redeemer, the liv- 
ing One; and rm at the new æra, (after the 
types and ſhadows are all done away) Dy 5y to- 
gether with duſt (ſuch atoms as the body of man 
is compoſed of, Gen. iii. 19.) Dp» he ball riſe up; 
(explained Pſal. xii. 6. Now DOYpR will [ riſe up, 
faith Jehovah, &c.) Verſ. 26. And a ſein ſuch 
| as © 


* Karafo Hs, Expiatorins Jupiter. Herodot. Pauſan. 
This Horace gives ts Apollo, #. e. the light, 
Cui dabit partes ſcelus expiandi. 
Jupiter — Lib. I. Od. 2. 


2 
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as mine (Mp circuire) hall enclaſe him. Chap. 
XxXiii. 23. f there be an agent with him, n an 
interpreter, (ſuch an one as had acceſs to a king, 
and would undertake in proper terms to repreſent 
the caſe of a poor man)—he ſhall pray unto 9K, 
and he will have mercy on bim. Prov. xxx. 5. Every 
word of NN is pure. | 
The Apocahpſe, or revelation of St. John, is a 
hieroglyphical book, to which the commentators 
have not yet, with all their labour, found a true 
key: Mr. Hutchinſon has, in this pamphlet, 
thrown out ſuch ſtrong hints to explain that my- 
ſerious writing, from its perfect ſuitableneſs to 
the Flebrew types, and to the characters in the 
Cherubim, that the ſerious inquiſitive Chri/tian 
may be enabled to trace therein the finiſhing and 
moſt intereſting part of the Divine ceconomy. 


1 


An ABSTRACT from the Covenant of the 
CHERUBIM. So the Hebrew Writings perfect. 
Alterations. by Rabbies forged. Shewing the Evi- 
dence for the Scriptures : That Chriſfttanity was 
exhibited to Adam; Invifibles by Vijibles, paſt 

and to come by Types; by Cherubim, Urim Thu- 
mim, Sacrifice, Cloud, &c. That Jews and Gen- 
tiles wnder/tood them : That Tradition was of 
_ the Things typified : That tho they under ſtoad the 
Tradition, even of the Covenant before the World, 
they had perverted the Intent of it: That the Al- 
terations and Stories of the Jews, after they had 
boft their Types and Hebrew, are not Traditions, 
but fludied Evaſions to Expoſitions of inſpired 
Chriſtians, &c. and te ſupport their Apoſlaſy : 
That the grammatical Formation of the Hebrew, 
which is deſcriptive, ſo gives proper Names, can- 
not admit Vowel pointing, nor Mr. Maſcleff : 


Methed, | 
THERE 
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1 3 HERE are five forts of men among us, up- 
on whom no great ſucceſs can be expected, 
by referring them to revelation. 1. Men who pre- 
tend to be directed by the ſcriptures, but never 
learn to read or underſtand them. 2. Men who 
allow the ſcriptures only to be read, and conſtrued, 
as the apoſtate Jetus have pointed and explained 
them. 3. Men who pretend the church of Rome 
has a power to conſtrue and ſupe ſede the written 
rules in ſcripture. 4. Men who pretend to have a 
ſupernatural director within each of them, which 
they are to follow, without regard to the ſcripcure. 
85 Men who neither regard ſcripture, church, nor 

c. any farther than it ſerves their turns ; but will 
each form ſchemes, and determine every thing by 
his own reaſon. Such as theſe, with their blind 
guides, have made ſad work of the Bible; have be- 
_ wildered themſelves in abſurdities, by not knowing 
its meaning ; have perverted its evidences, and 


turned its beautiful *deſcriptions into nonſenſe; * 


have made it a noſe of wax, to anſwer ſecular pur- 
poſes ; have made it a baits for ignorance, enthu- 
ſiaſm, and pride; have treated it with contempt, 
as a piece of forgery and prieſtcratt. 

Without revelation Adam could never have 
known any thing of the Effence-exiſting, the Cre- 
ator of this ſyſtem, or of the analogy between 
material and immaterial objects: he could not 
know the world to be produced from nothing, 
as he was no ſpectator of that action, unleſs God 
had convinced him of his own power and ſupre- 
macy, had inſtructed him that it was his work- 
manſhip, and that he alone was to be obey'd ; nor 
could Adam have conveyed this knowledge to his 
ſons, unle's he had been taught how to do fo, 
by ſubſtituting and affixing certain determinate 
ſounds to ſenſible ideas, as he had occaſion to mobs 

| uſe 
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uſe of during his ſtate of trial and probation. 
After his fall, his neceffities called for a new 
ſeries of inſtruction; what he had to expect, and 
on what terms. As yet there was no writing; 
ſo that he had no other way to keep up the me- 
mory of what his ſucceſſors were infinitely con- 
cerned to learn, than by tranſmitting either the 
very images upon which his own faith was found- 
ed, or theſe as expreſſed by words and language. 


The tradition, hieroglyphical or verbal, might 
no doubt have been handed down to Moſes, by 
his forefathers, Amram, Levi, Jacob, Abraham, | 
Terah, Noah, Lamech, Adam, and he ſaw the ido- | 
latrous repreſentations (all the wiſdom) of the 
Egyptians ; but this could not enable him, with 
ſuch inimitable accuracy, to record the tranſacti- 
ons before his time, nay, before man was made, 
or nature had a being, and that in writing too, 
an art then utterly unknown. His deſcriptions, 
which are even now capable of ocular demonſtra- 
tion, attended with ſuch infallible certainty and 
connection, manifeſtly ſhew that he was no more 
than the inftrument of an Omniſcient DireQer.— 
The conciſeneſs in his firſt book is by no means 
a deficiency ; it would have ſerved no end to write 
down the particulars of the primitive inſtitution, 
fince the whole was renewed to the I/raelites in the 
Deſart, minutely deſcribed and recorded in the 
law committed to their cuſtody, and ordered to 
be preſerved as a ſacred depoſitum for the benefit 
of all nations. 1 | 

"Tis glaringly falſe to ſay there was no lam, b 
or directory, before that delivered from mount | 
dinai; the language, the practice of the patriarchs, 
nay, of the heathens, prove the direct contrary : 
they had Cherubim, repreſentative figures; they 1 
ſacrificed, cut off a typical purifier; they had \ 
temples, houſes of the ALEIM; they performed 

luffrations, 
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luſtrations, and abſtained from bead, the life of 
the v; they invocated in the name of JEHOVAH, 
more than two thouſand years before. _ Moſe 
has recorded a renewal of the whole, with all its 
folemn circumſtances; the ſucceeding prophets 
concur exactly with what he delivers; and the 
New Teſtament appeals to it for plenary evi- 
dence. Iſaiah introduces the MessiAk appeal- 
ing, from the elders, to the law, and to the teſti- 
monies, viii. 20. and we find that CHRIST, and 
his apoſtles, did ſo. Whatever Moſes revealed 
hieroglyphically, emblematically, typically, or in 
writing, was fulfilled in ChRISs T, Jobn v. 45, 
n 
Beſides the miracles Moſes performed before he 
writ, the various ſtates of the choſen people, their 
deliverance out of Egypt, their paſſage through for- 
midab!e countries, their expulſion of the apoſtate 
Canaanites, their ſubſiſting long in a ſmall country 
between vaſt empires, underJeHovan's protection, 
their miſeries and final captivity fot diſobedience, 
their permiffion to return and to ſubſiſt in a body, 
until they filled up the meaſure of their iniquities 
dy crucitying that very perſon whom Moſes di- 
them to obey ; then the fearful deſtruction 
of their city and country, their baniſhment and dif- 
perſion over the whole earth, for about 1700 years; 
their blindneſs, obſtinacy, and unwearied oppo- 
fition to Chriſtiani ty; theſe facts taken together, 
and compared with the promiſes, threatenings, 
predictions relative thereto, afford ſuch a compli- 
cated proof of the truth of what Moſes and the 
apoſtles writ, as never has been thought of, nor 
can be pretended, for evidence of any other earth- 
ly tranſaction. 1 
Moſes writ for men of ſenſe and application, 


who knew that divinity was not intelligible, 


without a previous and clear conception of the 
powers 


| phic, and how, by means of that material ladder, 


their retwn to Jeruſalem, brought with _ 
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powers and operations of the natural agents. 
Philoſophy was not then a ſeparate ſcience, as 
our modern naturaliſts have made it; nor was 
zuddling among and retailing heathen trum 
— he fufficient to dub a man maſter of . 
now : they were bied up from their youth to 
underſtand how the Sworn ones were exhibited by 
their ſub'titutes the names; how to ſublime their 
material ideas of fire, light, ſpirit, to the inviſible 
Jenovan, in his threefold character of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghoſt ; how to apply the ſenſible 
glory to him who is Efſential Glory, and who was 
to deliver them from impending wrath ; how to 
contemplate the univerſe as one great hierogly- 


to aſpire after things above and immaterial. 
Some conceſſions, to this purpoſe, are found a- 
mong the writings of the apoſtate rabbies ; and 
what they ſay may be fairly brought as evidence 
againſt themſelves, tho indeed 'tis ſo mixed with 
falſhood as to be worth little elſe. 

The Jewiſb traditions bear, ( Prideaux's Con- 
ned, vol. I. p. 325.) that Moſes delivered a copy 
of the Pentateuch, written by his own hand, to 
every tribe, and one more to the Levites, to be 
depoſited in the ſanct um ſanctorum; that the Fews 
preſerved theſe originals there till the captivity ; 
and whether they were deſtroyed then is diſputed. 
They ſay, alſo, that every //raelite was poſitive- 
ly commanded to write out for himſelf a book 
of the law, and the king a ſccond, by virtue of 
his royalty, ordered Deut. xvii. 18, 19. It was 
impoſſible to alter or corrupt the law in the times 
of the prophet+, who were its watchful guardians ; 
during the captivity, copies were diſperſed through 
all the country of Babylon, and the prieft Ezra, 
(called a ſcribe in the law of Moſes, vii. 6.) on 


= 


do 
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Neh. xiii. 1. the boat of Moſes, perhaps the ori- 
ginal. After the building of the ſecond temple, 
tho' the Fews continued the ſervices, and the 
Bible was in every body's hands, they loſt the 
Flebrew language, renounced the faith, and form- 
ed into ſets, partly Jewiſb, but moſtly heathen : 
in this condition they undertook the Chaldee para- 
phraſe, and the Greet verſion. 

So far was the object of the Hebrew religion 
from being looked upon as irrational by the hea- 
then victors, that, wherever it was known, the 
perſevering Fews were reverenced, and preferred 
to the higheſt truſts; nay, they had not yet arri- 
ved to ſuch a pitch of free- thinking, as to diſ- 
regard the very form of it, which was then the 
ſame in ſubſtance among all mankind: nor was 
tit, till the //aelites had totally apoſtatiſed, and 

given up the eſſential parts of their worſhip, that 
the neighbouring nations durſt venture to treat 
them with contempt. Afterwards, indeed, they 
became the ſcorn of mankind, and deſervedly. 
The confeſſions of the apoſtates themſelves, in 
their talmudical books, are enough againſt them; 
( Berachot) From the day that the temple was 
laid even with the ground, have the Jews been 
4 ſeparated by a wall of iron from their heavenly 
% Father.” One material circumſtance they give 
us elſewhere ; (oma) © There were wapting in 
the ſecond temple, the ark, with the mercy-ſeat 
© and Cherubim, the fire from heaven, the pre- 
1 ſence of the Divine Majeſty, the Holy Spirit, 
& and the Urim and Thumim.” 

Their apoſtaſy conſiſted in turning all the types 
into ipſa corpora, referring the merit to the typical 
blood of bulls and goats, preſuming for atonement 
from their own typical ſervices, loſing fight of 
the ſpiritual, and vainly hoping for a tempo- 

ral deliverer. Narrow-ſoud imagination ſug- 


geſted, 


i 
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geſted, that the intire ſacred apparatus, the mira- 


cles, inſtitutions, prophecies, were only for them; 
but they had abundant reaſon to know, that 
the whole human race was no leſs concerned than 
they to graſp at the promiſed good things. Had 
not perverſeneſs and ignorance blinded their eyes, 
they muſt have ſeen every thing point at and cha- 
racterize the MEss1AH, tho' bleeding for a guilty 
world, yet conquering as a lion, and aſcending as 
the King of Glory. We know not whether the 

ews had any true traditions written before our 

aviour's time, except thoſe which are come to 
our hands; or whether if they had ſuch, they 
did not maliciouſly deſtroy them afterwards : ſome 
references in the New Teſtament make us ſuſpect 


there were. However, thus far we may be con- 


vinced, that their ta/muds are the groſſeſt forgeries 


that ever were attempted to be impoſed upon the 


world; to deprive Chriſtians of that chain of 
evidence which the Old Teſtament affords, main- 
taining that the law was taken from the rites of 
ſtupid heathens, and ſetting down ſo many in- 
coherent lies for ancient traditions. 

A more than ſufficient parcel of this trumpery 
may be found in Haggenſeis Tela ignea Satanæ, 


and in Pugio Fidei, with Voiſin's notes; from 
whence our author has taken the pains to tran- 


ſcribe ſo large a ſpecimen as may give any one a 
ſurfeit of rabbiniſin. And they have the impudence, 
even in their common diſcourſe, to give theſe 
pretended oral traditions the preference to the in- 
ſpired writings themſelves; which, they ſay, 


cannot be underſtood without the interpretation 


of their wiſe men who, at the ſame time, are 
perpetually contradicting each other in things the 
moſt trivial and fooliſh. Whether the Roman 
pontiff borrowed his infallibility from the rab- 
bies may be conſidered, but the apoſtates have 
| inveſted 
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inveſted theſe with an unlimited power to dif- 


. penſe with the ſcriptures; and one of them 


(R. Azarius, in Meor Enaim) ſays, You will 
find the explanation of our wiſe men and in- 

&© terpreters to differ, both in words and things, 
* from the prophets.” The reader, who would 
ſee into what a gulph of ſtupidity the Fews are 
ſunk, muſt be defired to look into the book it- 
ſelf, for I have neither raom nor inclination to 
write over again the numerous inſtances of their 
blaſphemous impertinence; or, if that does not 
heartily cloy him, let him recur to the Tax mon- 
ſtrous volumes of the talmud. 

But why ſhould this appear wonderful? the 
Hebrew prophets predicted it expreſsly. 1/a. vi. 
9, 10. Go and tell this people, bear ye indeed, but 
under fland not; and ſee ye indeed, but perceive 
not. Make the heart of this people 
their ears heavy, and ſhut their eyes; leſt they 
ſee with their gyes, and hear with their ears, and 
underſtand with their heart, and convert, and be 
healed. ChRISs T makes the application, Mart. 
Xiii. 14, 15. and it was one of his chief direc- 
tions to his followers, to beware of the fabulous 
traditions of theſe hypocrites. Let it ever be re- 
membered, that thuſe who compiled together 
theſe forged traditions, having themſelves loſt all 
hope, after the terrible deſtruction of their capi- 
tal city by Titus, and their total dif 


the face of the carth, uſed this laſt effort, and 
therein the utmoſt of their artifice and wicked 
ſubtilty, to pervert the hope of Chri/tians. 

Their defign in this collection was, iſt, That 
as every prophet ought to evidence his miſſion by 
ſupernatural actions, or by the accompliſhment of 
his predictions ; fo, to render this maxim uncer- 


tain, and thereby to diminiſh the authority of 


fat, and make 


perſion over 


CagrisT, they have contrived numbers of ſenſe- 


| Transform the types into real ſcenes of temporal 


of the Lord, the ſtone on which formerly the 
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leſs ſtories, about miracles of the higheſt nature, 
performed by charms, by pronouncing the lets - 
ters (MW?) of the word Jenwovan, c. 2dly, 
In order to divert the attention of mankind from 
the prime and original end of the law, and to 
deſtr y the certainty of the inſpired writings, they 


and perſonal grandeur, reſpecting only their fin- 
gle intereſts; and inſinuate, that the Hebrew 
words have no diſtinct or radical idea, and that 
plain plurals, as Aleim, Shemim, Cherubim, &c. 
have no numerical ſignification. And, 3dly, 
That the conſtruction of ſacred ſcripture might 
depend upon them, and ſo they be allowed to 
twift it as they pleaſe, they audaciouſly inſiſt, 
that it is utterly unintelligible without their gloſles ; 
that it 1s not to be read as written, but according 
to their falſe rules and pointings. 
Of their firſt deſign let an example or two ſuf- 
fice. In Toldeth Feſchu, ©* Feſus of Nazareth 
% came to Feruſalem, and found, in the temple 


«© ark was placed, and the name (Jzmovan) 
% was written on it in its own letters; and who- 
e ever got the letters which ſpell that name, 
* could do whatever he pleaſed.” Then follows 
a long account, how 7e/as ftole this name, 
wrought his miracles, &c. This is contradicted 
in N:zzachon, where R. Abraham the proſelyte 
concludes, © that Feſus did not know the name 
& Hamphoraſch (JEaov an) — but that what he 
* did, he did by magic; for it js written in the 
“ goſpel, that he lived two years in Egypt, (N. B. 
“ in his very infancy) and there he learned the 
e art which is common in that country: whence ** 
e we ſay, (in K:dduſchin) that thereframe down 
„ into the world ten meaſures of witchcraft, * ³ 
* chat Egypt got 244 the reſt of the 


/ | 
# 
FA 
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„ world one.” The rabbies tell various ſtrange 


ſtories about the rod of Maſes, as in Medraſch 


Ve cjiſcha, | that it was delivered ” Adam, from 


bim t Ensch, &c. and laſtly to Foſeph; that, 


when he died, Pharaoh got 1 and that Jethro, 
who was one of the chief magicians, ſtole it, 


with the Divine name, the plagues of Egypt, &c. 


written thereon. But their pretended reverence 


for the name J=HovaAH, - Which they-will not 
venture to pronounce for fear of a. lah; us lugee, 


is all mere affectation: for theſe apoſtates don hot 


ſcruple to tell you, what God does, and thinks, 
and ſays; what conferences he holds with the an- 
gels of the miniſtry, a term they uſed to avoid 
AL EIM; how he weeps and roars in the night- 


time, for their captivity among the heathen; 


nay, they treat him with the moſt wretched fa- 


miliarity, and make him, the author of actions 
which any. rational being would be aſbamed of. 


Bw ſerio nihil agunt-! quam pueriliter ſeria ! 
Their ſecond deſign (fuppokog the Hebrew 


ſcriptures of divine authority) is to pervert the 


intent and end of the original covenant, and the 
law ; to fix the law. upon; the types ; to deſtroy 
the diſtinctneſs of. their antient words and ſervice, 
which, they ſay; 'were taken from the heathens ; 
to inſinuate thut they had no need of an atone- 
ment of infinite value; and, ignorantly or mali- 
ciouſly, to darken every evidence relating to the 
Cherubim, particularly by aſcribing facrifice, pu- 


. rification, &c. to human invention, Thus Mai- 


maiides : ** God -by: Aiaſes appointed ſacrifices in 
ce the ceremonial law,. becauſe the cuſtom of 


4 ſacrificing. tu ih ode was ſo general among 


ec the heaticn, that no prohibitions to the con- 


e trary could put an end to it; therefore God 


4 retained the ſame form of worlhip. The” this 


abſurd notion has deen 2 n by 


r 
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thing but immediate direQion could juſtify 


© reign merits to ſave their ſouls, We n- | 


lighten, inſtructs us as to ſpiritual 


 Fews are forced to own, that there is n&-remiſ< 


circumciſion; . and. ſometimes ta the bla 
brutes: and the predictions of Cir tsw's 


to reſtore them once * to the lands they h 


2 keeping of their 
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ſome of our writers; yet it is certain, 


practice. Gen. xxxv. I. The Aleim ſaid — 
2 Make there an altar unto the Irrediater. 
the. quintefſence of deiſm in Nizzochen : 


"Y The holy patriarchs obtained eternal-falvation 
te by their own merits, and had no need of- 


C renes (Chriſtians) have invented out ef .*their # 
&© own heads.” The end of all the inftitutions ol 
was to typify future realities, as, that a - 
ſhould be cut off; and theſe were all included im 

the fignification of Abe law, that . . 5 ? | 


pointed to the refulgent light C18 T, aAewed 
the terms of man's admiſſion to 2 pactieipation *. {| 
of his triumph over fin and death: Therapeſtare 14 


on but by Sed; but then they explain it away, / +7 
by applying. it ſometimes to their on bie A 


to judgment, to reward and to deſtroy, they: dere 5 
verſely underſtand of a mortal deliveren, kc isn 


forfeited by their ſhameful. apoſtaſy, 1 Cr. wi. 145 5 
Even unto this day, when Meſes is read, tb | 
(Kappa. operimentum) is en their heart. 


Their ghird dH ig. ta make. us-twalk 2 
conſtructions; - for. Which "ne they. g 25 
what they call oral tradi pretended: . Fo q 


been delivered from mount . Lan 


ly -bave not had wis @ their 
impudent -lies the air. of . — ens 
= 9 us Toe dis f theyicannot 
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will be pleaſed to obſerve, that theſe points are a 
heap of almoſt imperceptible dots, placed under 


ferent ſounds, and, by virtue thereof, a variety 
of diffei ent, nay oppoſite ſignifications, whereby 
the whole language is render'd vague and uncer- 
tain. Ludovicus Capellus, a brave proteſtant +, 
led the way to detect this groſs impoſition, and 
proved againſt Buxtorff, from the conceſſions and 
books of the apoſtates themſelves, that points are 


by no means a part of the text, nor at all ſuitable 


to the genius of the writing; and that they had 
no being in the time of Ferom, who tranſlated 


the Bible about 400 years atter CHRIST. There 
is no ſhadow of preſumption that theſe forgeries 


were begun till they had got the New Teſtament 
into their hands, and ſaw the evidences it was 
built upon: after that, they turn'd maſorites, 


rabbies, expounders, ſcribes, c. patched up tal- 


muds, mifhnas, cabbalas, &c. and at laſt ſet up 
that outrageous impoſtor Mia homet, all to facilitate 
their main plot, the ſubverſion of Chriſtianity, to 
demonſtrate their invincible hatred to the Mrs- 
SIAH; nay, they even dared to rob the apoſtoli- 
cal wiitings of many moral ſentences, and, after 


twining them to their ſcheme, to tell us, that 


. theſe were pait of their traditions. For this they 
eſtabliſhed icnools ; hence their fictions = the 
unint r upted ſucceſſion and power of their ſan- 
hedrin; and hence L — principle, in [kkarim, 
„ What our maitets 
% thuugh they tell you the right-hand is the left, 
& and vice ver/a, you are to believe it.“ 
Proteſtants have been frightened into a com- 
pliance with the grammar and pointing of the 
Fews ; lgſt, by giving them up, the authority and 


certainty of the ſcriptures ſhould be affected, and 


+ See his drcanum punttaiicnis, publiſhed by Erpenius. 
| | they 


the H. brew letters, to give the ſame word dif- 


of bleſſed memory ſay, al- 


| 
| 
| 
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A they obliged to return to Rome for an infallible 
r director : but, as Dr. Prideaux obſerves, Con- 
=» __ nee. vol. I. p. 361. Tho' the Hebrew Bibles 
y de had never been pointed, we need not be ſent 
y % to the church of Rome, or any where elſe, for 
— e the fixing of the reading it; the letters alone, 
, <« with the context, being ſufficient, when we tho- 
d & roughly underſtand the language, to determine 
d us thereto.“ Nor is it ſurprizing that the He- 
e brew tongue, left to the ignorant and vile com- 
e ments of thoſe who knew nothing of its excel- 
9 lency, is grown contemptible even to a proverb; 
d 
e « For Hebrexw roots, altho' they're found 
B To flouriſh moſt in barren ground.” 
it F 
5 Mr. Hutchinſon has effectually overturned this 
35 profane witticiſm, and ſhewn at large that it 
— highly deſerves the ſtudy of a ſenſible and polite 
p people: and as to our clergy, tis hoped they will 
e be no longer aſhamed of their Bible, while it 
0 contains ſuch a treaſury of temper'd weapons, to 
hs withſtand at once the rude attacks of infidelity 
* and ridicule. 18 | 
"I Being guarded, by the arguments already men- 
at tioned, againſt the ſpecious detigns of Antichriſt, 
y let us adhere to the word of God, compared and 
ie conſtrued by itſelf. There we find Moſes, in the 
1 firſt ſentence, deſcribing the Creators of the uni- 
_— verſe under the plural character 2158, Thoſe 
N bound by oath or covenant, which (as IE RHO- 
* VAH is one) muſt refer to ſome tranſaction pre- 
| vious to the creation; and *tis plain, the New 
n- Teſtament writers every where aſſign this date to 
3 the covenant of grace, and purpoſe of mgzrcy thro* 
1d Jssus CrnrisT ; fo Tit. i. 2. In hope F eternal 
id life, which God, who cannot lie, (irnyyuaairo, de- 


1 promiſed ve the world began. The 


1 5. 
Sa 


tical ſound, there never was any uſe for that arbi- 
trary 
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knowledge of this all- divine tranſaction could not 


be conveyed to man, who has no other inlet to 
knowledge than ſenſe, but by the intervention of 


material images, hieroglyphics, or theſe expreſſed 
by words, and the whole made to have an ana- 
logical reference to ſpiritual truths, according to 
the inſtitution of God himſelf, who alone knew 
that analogy : without this, which is the tenor of 
revelation, *tis impoſſible we ſhould ever have 
dreamed of eternal life or immortality. When 
the three names, fire, light, ſpirit, are deſcribed, 
we are not only accurately inſtructed in the 
powers and properties of the real natural agents, 
but the ſame deſcription in revelation anſwers a 
yet nobler purpoſe, to convey to us as exact an idea 
as we can comprehend of the three diſtin cha- 


racters aſſumed by Jt novan, to evidence the 


ſupremacy and immenſity of his love. Hab. i. 12. 
Maſt not thou from ET thy firſt reſolution ta create 
man, Jebovab h be who was ſworn to redeem 
me, W tho was to be holy and ſeparated for mes 
This the prophet knew, becauſe it was exhibited 
in all the types under the law. This whole affair 


the apoſtates have turned into fable; for they ſay, 


„That there were ſeven things created before the 
« world; the law, hell, paradife, the throne of 
« glory, the ſanctuary, repentance, and the name 


« of the Messtan” : becauſe, truly, in ſcrip- 


ture they are ſpoken of as things reſolved upon, 
and as certain as if they then exiſted. | 

As the Moſt High's intentions with 
man, and the ſeveral ſteps of his conduct towards 
him, are related in the Old Teſtament, and no 


where elſe diſtinctly, the language it is writ in 
The Hebrew © 


requires a ſpecial con tion. 
characters are few, moſtly what they call conſo- 
nants ; but as each of them had one ſimple, iden- 


regard to 
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trary medley of points for vowels, and accents, which 
the latter Fetus invented, with an apparent view 


to darken and falfify the writing, whereby the - 4 


language cannot be learned without immenſe la- 
bour, and to no manner of purpoſe. Beſides, 
theſe points deſtroy its conſtruction, and add va- 
riations to the radical word, which there is no au- 
thority to juſtify. The very ordo verborum, with 


| a few uniform diſtinctions, contain all its gram- 


mar : the verbal ideas may be recovered from the 
tranſlations; and tho' the pronunciation be loſt, 
it may be eaſily ſupplied, but not by adding to or 
altering the text. Capellus, ſoon after the refor- 
mation, maintained and demonſtrated the novelty 
of the points; Elias Levita, and other Fews, con- 
feſled it. | 

A till later attempt calls for ſevere animadver- 
ſion ; it is that of Buleus, which, tho? long ago 
rejected, has been again revived by Monſieur 
Maſclef, and defended by his ſucceſſor Le Sieur 
Rimeur, (de racines Hebratques.) It proceeds 
upon this ſuppoſition, which is a mere gratis 
dictum, that the Maſorets, in order to make way 
for their points, took away the vowels which 
were originally between every two conſonants; 
and theſe Maſclef propoſes to replace, according 
to his own fancy. But this ſcheme, beſides al- 
tering the ſignification of an infinite number of 
words, confounds the whole ſtructure of the lan - 
guage, leaving it uncertain what belongs eſlen- 
tially to a word, or how to diſtinguiſh the vowel s 
interpoſed merely for the ſake of ſound; and ſo it 
is worſe by far than pointing, which burthen- 
ſome and uſeleſs ornament may be eaſily diſ- 


cerned, and ftript from the text at any time. For 


example, in Gen. i 5. in the verb Xp he puts 
betwixt the two firſt letters, and ſo makes it the 


14 participle 
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participle preſent D, he who is crying, calling, 
&c. Pſal. xlii. 8. as the preterite xh expreſſes 
him called to, bidden, &c. The purtridge might 
have taught this gentleman better; for it pro- 
nounces its own name Xp, without the, when, 
calling together her young ones under her wings, 
ſhe gives them thereby notice of approaching 
danger, Fer. xvii. 11. 

The Hebrew tongue, as it will not admit, nei- 
ther does it need ſuch inventions; and, if what 
our author affirms be true, that it is the reſer- 
wir of all knowledge, it ought not to be trifled 
with. The letters conſiſt of broad lines or ſtrokes, 
and are framed for duration : points are ſo minute 
and numerous, that they can ſcarce be diſtinguiſh- 
ed, are moſt liable to be obliterated or miſtaken, 

- and therefore could not be the work of the ſame 
hand that wrote the text. The circumſtances of 
mankind make a tranſlation neceſſary ; and tho 
that cannot be done word for word, yet each word 
may in ſome meaſure be explained by circum- 
locution ; nay, the grammar may be brought un- 
der a rationale, fo as to ſettle every point of con- 
ſequence, and the intent of the whole, far better 

than all the commentaries hitherto written. But 
he who pretends tv make a Hebrew Grammar 
muſt underſtand ſomething of the ſubjects, philo- 
ſophical and divine, treated of in the Bible; muſt 
not interpret by the rules of avowed enemies; 
muſt not twiſt it to correſpond with the confuſed 
and fluctuating dialects of ſtupid heathens. — 

The Hebrew words are ſhort and few, placed 
in the natural order of ſpeech; the nouns and 
pronouns admit no inflexions into caſes, two 
ſimple kinds of additions expreſs the plural maſ- 

culine and feminine, and the uſage of a word is 
determined by a ſign prefixed, interpoſed, or put 
to the end. The ſame ſimplicity runs through 

| the 
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the verbs, which are all ideal, and taken from 
true objects (actions and qualities) in nature; 
and the ſame invariable idea is transferred, with 
the ſame letters, to coſtitute the name of the ob- 
ject. Each particle preſerves the ſame identical 
idea, wherever it occurs; but, to make the mo- 
dern tongues coincide, ſeveral of our particles 
muſt be uſed for one in Hebrew, as the context 

requires, ſo as to vary but not change the idea. 


The many different, and frequently contrary ſig- 


nifications given to the ſame word, which we 
find even in the oldeſt tranſlations, ſhew that 
they had either loſt the genius of this excellent 
language, or perverted it through ſome ſiniſter 
deſign : the apoſtates endeavoured to eſtabliſh this 
abſurd difference, by affixing to the ſame letters 


ſo many various ſounds. Tis agreed by all, that 


the antient copies of the Hebrew books were 
written without being divided into pauſes or ſen- 
tences : nor was there any need for ſuch diſtincti- 
ons; the words themſelves eaſily divide, and find 
out the part of ſpeech they belong to. The 


principal thing the learner has to attended to, is, the 


proper meaning of the ſeveral roots, which he 
may obtain by compariſon ; but a little exerciſe 
will ſoon convince him, that theſe are very ill ſort- 
ed in the lexicons. | 

Many have complained, and with good reaſon, 
that the Jews do not explain the moſt important 
words; particularly NN, which as a verb ſigni- 
fies to ſwear, or come under a conditional execra- 
tion: this the Moſt High did as it is expreſſed, Heb. 
vi. 17. euorriuow p aof became Mediator by oath ; 
and the belief of this eſſential article is a requiſite 
in our falvation, as you may ſee John viii. 24. 
As the dann, or Cherubim, was a ſimilitude of 


the Divinity, and of man taken into the eſſence, 


and becoming 20 one Mighty to ſave ; ſo the ſupreme 
1 5 d 
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bean are the Great ones, of whom we are allow'd 
to take ideas from dw the names, or the hea- 
vens. They, ere the world began, became con- 
federates under the bond of an oath, and ſo D158. 
Thoſe fworn to redeem us conditionally, from 
the power and puniſhment of fin. On their part, 
they were to raiſe up and cut off a purifier ; man 
was to believe this, keep it ever in remembrance, 
and to make continual returns of love and acknow- 
t : this was ſpecially exhibited in cove- 
nants of peace between man and man, which 
were always founded upon the gracious proſpect 
they had of obtaining peace with God; Gen. xxvi. 
28. Let there be now hd an oath betwixt us, betwixt 
ut and thee ; and we will cut off a Berith with thee, 
that thou wilt do us no hurt. 
The emblem of this grand adjuration between 
the AteiM, was dün an oak tree; ſo their pro- 
miſes to Abraham were made under the oak at 
Mamre, &c. This memorial was not loſt even 
among the latter heathens: Homer introduces 
Hector proceeding to a ſingle combat with Achilles, 
and ſignifying the abſence of peace thus, I. xxii. 


126. 3 


Or n b cow cus Jpves, ov?” are rer pne, 
T 1 | 


There's now no way from th” aal, or from the rock, 
To hold diſcourſe with him.” 


This ſhews that the rock too had a reference to 
pacification ; I/. xliv. 8. There is no Rock, (Lat. 
formator) beſides MR, one of the Trinity. In 
Livy and Dio dicere ad quercum is to ſpeak with 

fety : and a herald, denouncing war, fays, ** Let 
this conſecrated oak, and all the gods, take 
£ notice, that you have broke the peace.” Maxi- 
mus Tyrius obſerves of the Druids, that they wor- 
| ſhipped 
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xvi. 43. Nec ulla ſacra fine ea fronde cumſiciunt. 


Fer. xxxi. 1. I will be fe fer ori (urns, 
foederatores) to all the earth. is Geogr 


Sacr. informs us, that the Phenicians had a hy 
called EL, and his confederates were called EN 
or ALEIM: and he quotes what follows from 
Julian the apoſtate; They who inhabit Edeſſa, 
*© a place of a long time ſacred to the worſhip 
Hof the light of the ſun, place Monimos, (the fire 
* which is fixed) and Azizus, (the ſpirit, the in- 
<< {trument of force or impulſe) together with it up- 
on the ſame throne.” The apoſtate Fews tranſ- 
form the ALEiM into miniſters, angels of the 
preſence ; but deo the faces, or perſons, they 
allow to be ſpoken of the Mess1an, as Exod. 
xxxiii. 15. Moſes ſaid, Unleſs thy faces go, carry us 
not up hence. Their confeſhons concerning the 
ever bleſſed Trinity (which they had it not in 
their power to conceal) are attended with gloſſes 
contrived to pervert and evade that great wad; 
particularly, that ſelf. contradicting notron of eter- 


nal generation, which has confounded the Chriſ- 


tian faith more than any other poſition, appears 


to be the manufacture of one of them, cited by 


Peter Galatine but the ſecond of the Al EIn 
became the fon of man, not by eternal 


tion, but by virtue of the oath entered into be- 


fore the world was created. 

The name Jeznovan, which they ſay is formed 
to expreſs a future, and will not venture to pro- 
nounce, is, as our author inſiſts, a compound, 
from d the Eſſence, He who is, and dm that 
mental perfection in man from whence he derives 
the 8 of a deity, being thereby capable 
of ſpiritual inſtruction; for, beſides the machin 
of the body, Adam was diſtinguiſhed from the 

brutes, 


pped Jupiter under the form of a tall oak, 
from which they had their name: ſo Pliny, N. H. 
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brutes, by receiving a capacity of borrowing ſen- 
ſible ideas, as ſo many pictures of otherways in- 
comprehenſible objects: this power in man is his 
mT, the ſoul or reaſoning principle, that where- 
by he properly exi/ts as a man; but as he made 
and makes a very ill uſe of his power, the Hebrew 
name in his perſon came to ſignify pravity, per- 
verſeneſs, contrition. When applied to rule, as 

en. Xxvii. 29. Neh. vi. 6. it is exerciſing power. 
The faculties of the Eſſence change not; there- 
fore dy ſignifies the Eſſence Exercifing powers, 
exiſting, or reaſoning with mankind upon ſenſible 
evidence. When the faculties of the human ſoul 
are reQtified, the image, the ſimilitudes will be, 
as at firſt in innocent Adam, with improvements : 
thus they were perfect in the ſoul of ChRISTT, 
and are renewed in every true believer, who is 
therefore in the New Teſtament called xaun zr:o, 
a new creature; and ſo to obtain a portion in 
CHrisT is, Epb. iv. 24. uv Twxanc argfwro), 
to put on the new man, to be cloathed with his im- 
puted righteouſneſs. In a ſpecial manner CHRIS 
was JEHOVAH ; for in him were united Jan the 
Effence, and Hovan the powers and faculties of 
the human ſoul in perfection. 

The firſt word of the Bible has raiſed many 
objections, becauſe miſ- tranſlated In the begin- 
& ning :“ if it had related to time, it would have 
been, as every where elſe, nn; but WRT 
always ſignifies the chief of whatever is ſpoken of; 


ſo of princes, cattle, fruits, ſacrifices, Sc. There- 
fore here ]], , and Fobn i. I. u aN, ought 
to be rendered, in the chi-. Eſſence, [ or rather, as 


a friend obſerves, in the chef one, i. e. CHRIST. ] * 
There is an emphaſis in the next words, a nume- 


rical diſtinctneſs, to be carefully noted; the ſingu- 


lar verb Ma, he created, goes before the plural 
noun ALEIM, whereby the work of creation (a 
® The ALxIM created all things in Cu 18 T7, as 1 Cor, viii. 6. 


type 
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type of the ſpiritual or new creation) is aſcribed 
to one of the ALEIM in a peculiar manner, whom 
many paſſages point out to be the [rradiator of 
light. | 
*When Adam received ſentence, and the ( Ada- 
mah) ground was curſed for his ſake, the means 
and poſſibility of regaining forfeited happineſs is 
expreſſed, Gen. iii. 22. beginning with two par- 
ticles, which the apoſtates would have to import 
a negative, or prohibition, nunc ne forte. We 
are not bound to follow them, contrary to the 
ſtile of the whole ſcripture, in ſo wicked and mer- 
cileſs a conſtruction. In Noldius's concordance, 
dry is yet, and by and by, at length; and d the 
index of a perſon in doubt, fortaſſis, perhaps: and 
ſo we underſtand the text, But at length, perhaps, 
(poſſibly) he may put forth his hand, exert his 
power, (Acts xvii. 27. If haply they might 
0 feel after) and lay hold even of the tree of lives, 


- (CyunIsT) and live for ever. Verſe 24. And be 


removed to the out>fide (the ſuburbs) the ſubſtance 


of the man; and he (JEHoOvan ALE1M) then in- 


abited, from the Precedent to the garden of Eden, 
the Cherubim. Theſe figures ſeem placed at the 
entrance of Paradiſe, the type of heaven; fo that 
Adam could have no acceſs thither but by them. 
The form of the Cherubim was the ſame down- 
wards, even in private families : and the heathens, 
who carried them off, ſuppoled the eſſence of their 
ALEim dwelt in theſe figures, and therefore from 
them ſought reſponſes : they thought their gods 


ought to have coupe a body to dwell in; of this 


the temple was oni a ſhadow, but in CHRIS 
dwelleth wav» To N TI Y89THTOG TWAAT XY; the 
whole fulneſs of the Godhead bodily. : 
From this grand hieroglyphic, the ſimilitude of 
the Great ones, the heathens had all their images 
repreſenting the divine perſons, powers, and aCti- 
Fe ” ons ; 
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ons; hence the ſacred characters, or deſcriptions 


by the figures of animals, &c. and the veſtiges of 


them ſtill found among the Egyptians and the 
Chineſe. The ancients kept the emblems with 


an anxious diligence, as Laban, Jacob, Micah, 


David, &c. and called them Theraphim, the heal- 


ers of their maladies, by the Greeks rendered vari- 


ouſly, Wiz repreſentative images, popfuparz 
forms, 9novs maniteſtations, Puricucvs illuminati- 
ons, and by the Chaldee paraphraſe mn diſcoverers 
of futurity : the high regard they had for the name 
is manifeſted by the many places denominated from 
ND") to heal, reſtore. There is another plural word 
uſed for this repreſentation, extremely miſun- 
derſtood, π Nei heads or chiefs, ſuch as Jacob 
dedicated at the temple or place of worſhip he came 
to, Gen. xxviti. 11, 18. which was no other 
than a copy of the four heads in the Cherubim, 
and there he lay down to conſult the Moſt High 


by dream; and behold a ladder, (v , the 


means of exalting our thoughts to things above) 
reaching from earth to heaven, 220 a landing 
repreſentation, the very name he afterwards gives 
the compound figure in fone which he ſet up; 
And behold the agents, the Aleim, aſcending and de- 
ſeending in it, i. e. the light riſing up, and the ſpi- 
rit preſſing inwards : this was an exhibition of the 
glory irradiating in the names. See Jobn i. 51, 

where it is appropriated to CHRIST. | 
The heathens, after they deſerted Jenovan, 
Fill retained the animal repreſentatives of their 
material AL EI, the heavens ; they took the bull's 
head alone, and conſecrated it to the fire they 
worſhipped, the lion's to light, the eagle's to the 
air; ſometimes they joined two, at others three 
heads; and when, through ignorance and imagi- 
nation, they had loft the true emblems, they made 
ridiculous compounds of the heads of men, dogs, 
| __ horſes, 


„ 


* 
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horſes, wolves, Oc. but moſt of them were tr:c:- 
pites, as of Jupiter, Sol, Diana, Proſerpine, Mer- 
cury, Cerberus, Sphynx, &c. and fuch they called 
pio three-ſormed, Tpirpowras three-faced. 
Servius upon Virgil's 8th Eclogue, Omnium prope 
deorum poteſtas triplici ſigno oftendatur ; ut, Jovis 
trifidum fulmen, Neptuni tridens, Plutonis canis tri- 
ceps : vel quod omnia ternario continentur The 


© power of almoſt all the gods is ſhewn by a 
ce threefold ſymbol, as Jupiter's three-forked 
© thunder, the trident of Neptune, Pluto's dog 


e with three heads; even becauſe all things ares ) 


© contained in the number three.” The Per- 


fran gods were Oromazes, (the burning fire) Ari- 
manius, (darkneſs or the ſpirit) and berõden both 
| Mithras, whom they termed Tpwmaacic,, and jcor- 


rue the mediator, as Plutarch informs us. 

It were eaſy to ſhew, that the animals in the 
Cherubim were ſeparately ſacred emblems. The 
Egyptian bull is famous, under the name Apis, 
or Mnevis, divinitus naſcitur, (according to Pom- 
panius Mela, cap. 9.) et caleſti igne —_— | 
% divinely born, and conceived of heavenly fire.” 
He remarks too, that Apis was a fort of univerſal 


numen or deity. Voſſius cities out of Suidas, which he 


thinks he muſt have had from ſome antient writer, 


There is one ax principality natural, as that 


&* of the lion among terreſtrial animals, and of 
e the eagle among birds :”* Strabo, xvii. relates, 
that in Egypt the Thebans worſhipped the eagle, 
and the Leontopolitans the lion. In Perſia the lion 
was facred to the ſolar light, as having a great 
head, fiery eyes, and its hairs ſpread round in 
the manner of rays. The eagle, for its ſoaring 


flight, and looking ſtedfaſtly upon the fun, was 


called the bird of ove, and ſuppoſed to ſupply 


him with his darts and thunder. The human 


r and body, the wings, hands, corona, and 
| other 
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other inſignia of the Cherubim, appear ſo frequent- 
ly among the idolatrous ſymbols of worſhip, that 
a very ſmall attention may ſerve to convince one, 
by comparing particulars, that the whole heathen 
cultus had a plain reſemblance to the ſacred in- 
ſtitutions, from which it was originally ſtolen. 


Nay, they preſerved the memory of a very anci- 


ent confederacy among the gods, the oath they 
bound themſclves by, when they waged war with 
the giants. (the powers of darkneſs) and the ce- 
leſtial altar they confirmed it on by ſacrifice. 
Manilius, lib. 5. ; 
Nec prizs armavit wviolento fulmine dextram 

Jupiter, ante deos quam conſtitit ipſe ſacerdos. 

« No dreadful thunder arm'd Jove's hand, till he 
* Himſelf ſtood prieſt before th attentive gods”. 


The ark and Cherubim, with their apparatus, 
were an exhibition of what had been tranſacted 
in heaven, and what was to be there tompleted : 
the determination to reſcue man out of the hands 
of his powerful adrerfaries, the engagement of 
JeHovan to become an interceflor, the cove- 
nant of peace in behalf of the faithful, were all 
ſettled ere nature had a beginning. The chief 
prieſt perſonated the human:ty of CHRIS] but 
it was neceſſary that ſomething ſhould be wa5 
put upon him to ſymbolize the Divinity, evidenc- 
ing by that inveſtiture, that the Helineſs he wore 
was none of his, not perſonal, but f 3 ; 
ſo a flower made of pure gold, an emblem of 
light or glory; ſo the lights, and the perfedtions, 
upon his breaſt ; ſo that eſſential ornament of his 
body, the Eetop, containing a clamant memo- 
rial in its very name, I will redeem. 

In exhibiting the glory of CRHRISH upon the 
Mercy-ſeat, the cloud and the rain-bow muſt 

| not 
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not be paſſed over in ſilence, tho if I were to 


enlarge upon that moſt intereſting, as well as en- 
tertaining ſubject, I ſhould exceed my intended 
bounds. The power and preſſure of the ſpirit, 
or groſs air, is hardly to be conceived, eſpecially 
in that aſtoniſhing deſtruction exerted by it at 
the flood, and of which the dreadful ſpouts at 
ſea afford us a ſample; the impetuoſity, black- 
neſs, and horror of tempeſts need no delcription. 
Noah could not be diſarmed of his fears of ano- 
ther deluge, at the approach of an agitated and 
loomy ſky, unleſs he had been cheared by the 
Divine aſſurances, and by ſuch a ſignal (to keep 
them continually impreſſed upon his mind) as 
the rain-bow, which is light, in all its variety of 
colours, reflected from a cloud, the type of Him 
whole interceſſion prevents the cloud from raiſing 
the waters a ſecond time to overwhelm the earth. 
Rev. x. 1. Claathed with a cliud, and a rain-bow 
was upon bis bead. See Jſa. liv. 9. So the hea- 
thens encircled - their deities with a nimbus or 
bright cloud, made Iris the angel or meſſenger 
of the gods; and Joſeph Acoſta relates, that the 
Peruvians worſhipped the rain- bow with a ſer- 
pent on each fide. | | 


4. 


An ABSTRACT from the REL1G10N of Sa- 

| TAN, or ANTICHKRIST, delineated ; ſuppoſed 

to have proceeded from Knowledge and Reaſoning, 
but proved to have p oceeded from want of both. 


HERE is an account in Scripture of the 
attempt of man to deſtroy himſelt; and 


when, through Divine mercy, that was even- 
tually fruſtrated, we have a large diſplay given us 


of the various, ſubtile and obſtinate endeavours 
of the Serpent's ſeed, to hinder mankind from ac- 


cepting 
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cepting the high benefits the ALtiM have of. 
fered through CHRIST. The poifon ſpread it- 
ſelf far and wide, and has reached our times in 
its utmoſt virulence; ſo that, before an unpre- 
judic'd attention can be hoped for, in explaining 
the comfortable doQrines of Chriſtianity, it ſeems 
requiſite to remove a few obſtacles, and to pre- 
miſe ſomething which may ſerve to ſhew the ne- 
ceflity of reviving an antient train of evidence, 
now, when the world is wrought up to a fond 
and fatal perſuaſion, that the way to obtain the 
favour of God is not precifely that which he 
"himſelf has deviſed and laid down in revelation, 
but ſome other, leſs irkſome, and more accom- 
moclated to our prevailing luſts and prejudices. 
Thus, one will be happy by his own unaided 
reaſon, tho' he be neither ſo ingenuous as to own 
whence and how he gradually came by it, nor 
ſo prudent as to improve what he has got; whilſt 
another is well enough pleaſed with implicit 
faith, or ſenſcleſs enthuſiaſm. They imagine the 
Moft High ſo bound to provide, at any rate, 
for their eternal intereſts, that he can neither 
claim an atonement for fin of infinite value, nor 
deferve any praiſe on that account. 
Men have by imagination ſet up falſe Ate, 
againſt the True; an eſſence in 6ne perſon, againſt 
the Trinity; a falſe Meſſab, a mere man, yet to 
come, againſt CarrsT ; a tended prophet, 
without any evidence, fince .— came, a- 
gainſt common ſenſe : hence the various tribes of 
heathens, eus, Arabs ; who, amidſt all their 
contradictions, agreed that any guide to happineſs 
was more eligible than revelation ; ſo each choſe 


to worſhip what he liked beſt, the heavens, the 


light of nature, a deliverer who is never to exiſt, 
or an abandoned impoſtor. Had man, when 
created, been left deſtitute of ſupernatural in- 
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fruftion, we ſhould never have heard of theſe 
imaginations ; but then he muſt have remained 
utterly ignorant of ſpiritual things, nor could all 
his light within, or without, have afforded him 
the leaft help to form notions of a ſeparate ſtate, 
which can only be apprehended by faith, and is 
only to be exhibited by types or emblems. 

The main ſource of apoſtaſy, of ignorance and 
religion, has been each ſetting up his reaſon, or 
imagination, as the only rule of his conduct, the 
taking truths delivered down by tradition as no 
more than human diſcoveries, and ſo concluding 
that the light of nature is ſufficient to diſcover the 
exiſtence and attributes of God, the immortali 
of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. Though there 


the darkeſt ages of the world, yet it is eaſy to ob- 
ſerve, that thoſe who gave up tradition, and fo 
had no data to go upon, were utterly at a loſs, nay 


and reaſoning, to rear up one demonſtration of 
any ſingle important article of religion. No man, 
when and where revelation was detaced, or in a 
eat meaſure loſt, could ever prove that he had 
a foul, or immortal part: the higheſt they went 
was, that it muſt be a particle of air, and, when 
out of the body, was to be mixed with that, their 
ſuppoſed Deus. When the immortality, or re- 
ſuri ection of the body, was preat hed, we find them 
mocking at it. Sure our tree thinkers will not 
pretend to be wiſer than their mailers. 
The ſcheme of the gentlemen la} mentioned 
proceeds upon an uniair begging ot the queſtion ; 
for they have rejected the only means of proof. 
They ſay, that man has faculties proper to him- 
ſelf, which with great facility can find out that 


turally immortal ; and that there muſt be 2 
"W 


were always ſome footſteps of revelation, even in 


abſolutely unable, with all their boaſted genius 


1 


God is, and what he is; that their ſoul is na- 
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fore another life after this. Taking theſe things 
for granted, they proceed to inſiſt, that man, by 
his innate powers, muſt know on what terms_he 
ſtands as to God, which ſuppos'd knowledge will 
entirely ſuperſede any neceſſity for a revelation; "Ml 
that conſequently, let men be ever ſo wicked or 
unhappy, it was not fit that God ſhould reveal 
any new terms for their recovery, or at leaſt, if he 
did reveal ſuch, they are competent judges what is 
proper for them to receive or obey ; that ſuppoſing 
revelation, it that revelation be founded upon ſuch 
evidence as requires a ſearch into the manner of 
its delivery, and that in certain antient books, or 
in monuments prior to writing, they have a right 
to determine whether they ought to ſpend any or 
what time, in confidering it ; that they are not 
bound to beſtow ſtudy and pains, in weighing 
the language, and various circumſtances, wherein 
an affair of infinite importance to them was con- 
veyed ; but that, if they cannot agree upon its 
interpretation at firſt ſight, without allowing that 
application which the ſubject demands, they are 
at liberty to attend it no further, or to reject it. 
That is, in ſhort, God has given mankind abi- 
lities to follow his directions, therefore they will 
follow none. 
Reaſoning is not the mere comparing and weigh- 
ing material objects together, which even brutes 
ſeem to do in many caſes infallibly ; but it conſiſts 
chiefly in compa ing things of a quite different 
nature, the viſible ſyſtem with the inviſible, which 
can only be ſeen by analogy. The uſe of reaſon 
is for another ſtate, by taking ideas, given by re- 
velation, from things beiow, and carrying them 
(as directed) to things above. The Deity (whoſe 
knowledge infinitely exceeds that of mart) has no 
occaſion for this temporary method of compa- 
riſon, which we call reaſon ; therefore thoſe who 


talk 
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talk of eternal reaſon, talk abſurd nonſenſe. Our 


judge; it is a ſtate of trial, whether we will obe 

the law of our Creators. If indeed there had 
deen no ſuch law given, man could never have 
known his duty, there being nothing, upon that 
ſuppoſition, communicated to, or required of 
him ; and ſo neither could he rebel, nor could he 
ſtand in need of any means of reconcilement. 
The deiſt's ſcheme. is fundamentally falſe: to 
know intuitively, is the attribute of God alone, 
and incommunicable to his creatures; to know 
mechanically, that is, by taking in and ſutvey- 
ing material ideas, is the utmoſt reach allowed 
to mortals. That God is, and that he is the 
chief good to all who comply with his directions, 
is the object of faith, founded upon his veracity. 
Revelation indeed teaches us, man was offered im- 
mortality, upon condition he adhered to his eter- 
nal Inſtructor, and preferred faith to ſenſe ; but 
Adam (man) broke the terms, and forfeited the 


ſpiritually dead. 

The whole ſyſtem of religious duties being re- 
vealed to Adam, and renewed in writing by the 
hand of Aſeſes, ſhews, that man of h mſelf could 
not poſſibly know any thing of the matter: and 


contrary to ſcripture, viz. that there is but One 
in the Ee, (while all nature cries aloud there 
are THREE) is a proof, that the light of nature 
is but a ſpecious name to cover their pride, pre- 


make it an argument of the rectitude of their 
ſentiments, that they act with aſſurance and com- 
placency, and appear to be ſerene, ſelf-approved, 
and united ; not conſidering whether all this does 

| | not 


* 


* 


ſtation in this world is not to make laws, or to 


reward : ſo he was ſubject to wrath, legally and 


the main tenet of deiſts being erroneous, and 


ſumption and ignorance. They, fondly enough, 


* 
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not ariſe from thoſe falſe rules, the product of 
their own imagination, which are framed . 
magnify their ſuppoſed di gnity, wiſdom, 
and fo to pleaſe. and lull them into a fatal 
rity : but the end and deſign of Chriffienity is is, 
2 Cor. x. 4. The pulling "down of flrang-halds, 
caſting down reaſonings, and every high thing that 
cralteth itſelf againſt the knowledge of God, and 
bringing into captivity every thought 70 the obedience 
of Chrift, 

Our author here relates (pretty catirically) his 
manner of reclaiming a free-thinker, and the ex- 
periment he made to convince him that he could 
have no inherent impreſſions of God, of his own 
ſoul, of virtue and vice, &c. becauſe, if he had 


ſuch, he could be no free agent, nor conſequently | 


capable of any further degrees of knowledge, even 
in a ſtate of viſion or fpiritual fruition : beſides, 
that ſuch as pretend to a guide within (like the 
alert) e deprive themſelves of every excuſe 5 
their crimes, and, while others may plead i 

' rance, or want of light, to alleviate their = 
tence, theſe impudently aſſume a ſelf-ſufficiency 
which hardens them againſt all conviction. Here 
then a free-thinker is introduced for diſſection, in 
order to learn whether he was really poſſeſſed of 


that internal fund of knowledge be boaſted of. 


Upon examination, the ſoul it ſeems fled the 
ſearch, and could not be found; bur there were 
found balances and ſcales for a and a book 
of memorials, all of his own framing. The in- 
lets of the ſenſes were ſhift up, and the book 
cloſed ; whereupon he could neither dream ſleep- 
ing, nor imagine waking, had nothing to act 
upon, and was as if he had been that moment 


formed. Upon opening the eyes, ears, and other 


organs of ſenſe, gradually, the ideas ruſhed in 
— and our gentleman fell to. his old 
trade 
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duced from given premiſes; ſuch were thoſe 
handed down by tradition, in a great meaſure. - 
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trade of comparing and weighing ; but, as he 


had acquired no data to apply theſe by ana- 
logy to religion, he ſent them back quick as 
lightning to the paſſions ; ſenſual pleaſure termi- 


nated all his views, and at length became his 
& 


Does any one pretend to underſtand mathe- 
matics, algebra, or any other ſcience, or to per- 
form any operations therein, without learning the 
rules, and having proper data to work upon? 
does not even a iree thinker applaud ong who by 
docility and application arrives at perfection in 


theſe ſciences? and ſhould he not be aſbamed of 


pretending to compare and weigh ideas which 


come not within the reach of his ſenſes, (the 


ſource of his knowledge) but are conveyed by 
reuelatian under borrowed ideas, and which he is 
conſcious he never offered or ſtudied to acquire? 


how dares he ſet up for a judge, who voluntarily 
excludes himſelf from knowing the true ſtate of 


the caſe? who has a load of crimes weighing 
down one ſcale, and nothing but i i 


at moſt to bring the balance to an eguilibriumi 
The affair of forgiving treſpaſſes, loving ene- 
mies, &c. are all repugnant to juſtice and rea- 


ſon, deduced from ſenſible ideas, ſo to what they 
call morality ; and the balance for theſe actions 


is only found in Chri/tianity. The law or light 
of nature can be no more than. what is fairly de- 


corrupted among the gentiles, called nature 


the apoſtle, in contra · diſtinction to that law 2 


certained by hieroglyphics and writing, and com- 
mitted, as a ſacred depoſitum for the benefit of all, 
to the ſons of {/rael. | rb 
If a man, by obſervation and reaſoning, could 
find out that the material agents were only an in- 


animate 


maginary ideas 


as. 4 
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animate machine, and what ſuch a machine could 
do, he might naturally conclude, that they re- 
quired ſome ſuperior Being to put them in mo- 
tion, and to form plants and animals for them to 
operate upon. But this is ſo far from being the 
caſe, that no one, without the benefit of revela- 
tion, ever dreamed, or could dream, of the de- 
pendent ſtate of the univerſe ; on the contrary, 
thoſe of the heathens whom our wits reckon the 
wiſeſt, and the moſt antient, had no Jupiter 
Optimus Maximus but the heavens, and no ſouls 
but the air. It is natural to man to reaſon ſuffi- 
ciently juſt upon given premiſes, whether imagi- 
7 or real, and to have the ſame complacency 
in his deductions from either ; but if he proceeds 
upon falſe evidence, it is neceſſary that the con- 
ſequences ſhould be falſe. The idolaters be- 
lieved the moſt abominable actions grateful to 
their ALEIu; and they reaſoned not amiſs, tak- 
ing it for granted, that the powers;in the air, 
which are entirely ſuited to ſenſe, were their ſu- 
preme protectors. | 
The latter heathens, after having loſt all know- 
ledge of the machinery or agency of the heavens, 
and fo ſcarce diſcerning which moved and which 
ſtood ſtill, began to frame ſchemes out of their own 
fancies ; as that becauſe they obſerved ſeaſons to 
vary regularly, and the ſame effects to be pro- 
duced as it were in a circle, (by what means they 
knew not) there muſt be an eternal law of nature, 
eternal reaſon, &c. Our imaginers have ſtolen 
their language, without conſidering the ſtate they 
were in, deprived of all manner of evidence wHo 
was eternal, and what was only temporary, ig- 
norant of the creation, or of what was tranſacted 
Previous thereto; nay, the ſtile of apoſtate Fews 
is aſſumed, and made to paſs for mighty modern 
diſcoveries ; for we find them ſpeaking in their 
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books of faculties retentive, digeſtive, expulſive, 
attractive, Tc. fo Sir Iſaac, facultas attraftiva, cu- 
jus actio, &c. They ſeem to talk of eternal rea- 
ſon in God, that the xy may put their way in know- 
ing, and his upon a el, that ſo he may have no 
ether way to know, or judge, but as they pleaſe ! 
re | 
ble to their of reaſoning, 
ire refbred a a vonture, to contradict 1 
** revelation. 
May nothing be remembered of thoſe 
ers to be divines, but that they — 
difference between the Scriptures, and the writ- 
ings of heathens; did not know what the 
tate nations worſhipped, or WHOM the Ifraclites : 
and happy were it for the Chriſtian world, if our 
preſent fet of authors would not trouble them- 
ſelves in making citations out of Greek and Latin 
books, which they 1 Lhad almoſt ſaid blaſ- 
phemouſly, apply to JEHO VAN; who neglecting 
the pl — evidence for the Chriſtian — con- 
tained in the fervices of the antient Jews, plague 
us with the abſurd morality of heathens, who had 
loſt all notions of their own ALt1m, given up 
the atonement for ſin, and knew nothing of a 
future ſtate. * The reformation was to be ſure a 
le attempt, as it was propoſed to reQify er- 
by having recourſe to the ſcriptures : but it 
Id not fail to prove a miſeradle exch 
when the privilege of interpreting them was 
ied to a Chre/t:an church, and unhappily given 
up to the wretched ſons of Antichriſi, who have 
laid out themſelves with all the ſubtilty they could, 
erturn the Mees1an's kingdom, and to poi- 
ines of * with hereſy and 


'The abpiri temporal views of theſe apoſtates 
were Ay youry | in their daring to Rang 
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ſtand the Roman legions ; in which unequal war 
they perſiſted with an enthuſiaſtic obſtinacy, and 
nothing could put an end to it but their total. de- 
ſtruction or diſperſion, which was performed with 
ſuch circumſtances of horror, as, in the opinion 
of Joſephus their hiſtorian, ſhewed them to be 
under the dreadful judgments of an angry God. 
Being thus convinced, that open force was utter] 
ineffectual to procure them the outward grandeur 
which they fooliſhly expected, by miſconftruing 
the propheſies of CHRISTT's glory in the laſt days, 
they betook themſelves to (that laſt ſhift of a 
deſperate faction) private artifice, thereby pre- 
ſuming to undermine Chriſtianity ; for they ſaw 
the glad tidings of the MEss1an, whom they 
had renounced, ſpread with amazing celerity, 
which they could not but regard as the prime cauſe 
of their miſeries. However, their former con- 
duct fo effectually fore-armed the new converts, 
that their efforts gained ground very inſenſibly, 
till after the diviſion of the empire, when the 
Chriſtian church, now become almoſt univerſal, 
and increaſed in riches, began to relinquiſh its 
primitive ſimplicity. . 

Aſter this time the apoſtates went through a 
regular ſucceſſion of forgeries, and dark inven- 
tions, to perplex the truth, (of which ſome ac- 
count has been already given) wherewith they 
poiſonec ail the E/,. The Western churches, or 
that of R:»:-, eſcaped the grand contagion : tho' 
they were iniccted with, and improved upon 
whatever could make for the unlimited exerciſe 
cf ecclchattical! power, and fo fell into inſolence 
and riot; yet they made uſe of that power, and 
the tradition they ſubliſted upon, to keep at a 
diitance thoſe diabolical tenets which deſtroy the 
very being of Chri/tianity. However, the North- 
ern churches, ſubject to many petty princes, flaws 
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and commonwealths, (fo disjointed) unable to 
bear with the tyranny and corruption of the papal 
hierarchy, prote/ted againſt the Roman errors; and 

to ſupport this ſtep, they appealed to the Serip- 
tures : but as they had never ſtudied — 
the Jews were extremely forward to offer their 
ſervice in this exigence, and they met with _y 
too favourable a reception. 

For, ſoon after this, we find all Europe over- 


run with rabbiniſin and the talmud, and no man 


admitted to preach the goſpel before he had paſſed 
his courſes under ſome avowed enemy of CHRIST. 
The conſequence was, and a very natural one 
too, that the very fundamentals of Chriſtianity 
were rendered precarious, and became the ſubject 
of public diſputes. The doctrine of the Trinity 
was argued and criticiz's out of doors in Poland, 
and the incarnation of the Son of Man judged a 
very dark affair in the Lom Countries. But the 
enemy had his head quarters in Germany, where 
the Buxterffs, by their unwearied labours, (the 
opus triginta annorum is one inftance) acquired the 
high poſt of chief drudges; from whence the point- 
ing, drfficiles nuge, and idle ſtories of the apoſtates, 
were ſent over into Euglaud, and ſwallowed by 
wholeſale, with incredible greedineſs, by Braugh- 
ton, Ligbt fact, &c. And this poiſon, (together 
with the dregs of heatheniſm) — been fince fo 
digeſted and diffuſed by deifts and moraliſts, that 
there ſcarce remains at this day either root, 
branch, or ſtem of real Chriſtianity. 

As proteſtants boaſt, that the Bible alone is 
their religion, is it not paipably giving up their 
religion, and embracing ſomething infinitely worſe 
than popery, indolently to overlook the compli- 
cated evidence contained in the Bible, by pre- 
terring the fabulous traditions and forced con- 
ſtructions of apoſtates, who neither can read, nor 


2 are 


"= 
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are willing to underſtand the Bible ? Such as have 
barely common ſenſe can fee that the tranſlations 
are inconſiſtent, or nonſenſe, or falſe, even in 
the deſcriptions of viſible things ; which has made 
them deſpair of finding any certainty there about 
higher matters, and ſo to deſert a ſtudy they 
fancy fruitleſs : hence ſome are indifferent, ſome 
ridicule, and ſome abhor the Scriptures'; and all 
fly to any imaginary mean of ſalvation, rather 
than to the infallible word of God. Thus the 
cauſe of Chriſtianity is betray'd, revelation diſ- 
believed, and men truſt to their own merit, mo- 
rality, repentance, c. to intitle them to the 
| Joys of another world: youth have their heads 
early filled with heathen authors, mythology, &c. 
but are never taught to underſtand them by a 
compariſon with the perfect original, from whence 
they are ftolen and perverted; and parents edu- 
_ cate their children 2 and doctors of di- 
vinity, without givi any opportunity to 
inſtruction neceſſarily made uſe of in Scripture, 


i ABSTRACT from the Uſe of Reaſon re- 
covered, by the DaTa in CHRISTIANITY : 
hereby we know the State we are in; that 
there are ALEIM; what they have done for us; 
the State 1 the Terms upon which 

_ they offer it. Je have Evidence to reaſon upon, 

and make a reaſonable Choi 5 us 


PREFACE. 
HE ſeventy tranflators were ignorant, if 
728 


The fathers underſtood no 
Hebrew 
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Hebrew. The conſtruction of apoſtates no man 
of ſenſe would truſt. Clark, like the poor In- 
dian meſſenger, produced the letter which com 
demned himfelf. Let us not be deceived with 
fuch banters, as Chri/ftianity—in Phil—not myb 
terious—as old as the creation — not founded on 


Judaiſn— nor upon argument. The Scripture is | 


able to anſwer, diſprove, and convince them all 
of falſhood. The Hebrew writings: teſtify am- 
ply of CHRIST; and it is the boaſted privilege 
of proteſtants, to have liberty to ſearch into, and 
meditate upon them. We want no external in- 
fallible guide but them. And tho' the ſublime 
myſteries of Chri/tianity (a term upon which the 
falvation or reprobation of every man depends) 
be not explicable all at once, one man's life be- 


ing too ſhort to trace that which will be the eter- 
nal employment of ſaints in glory, our author has 


nobly dar'd to ſeize the ſacred torch, for his own 
benefit, and for the benefit of all who have cou- 
rage enough to accompany him to purchas'd im- 
mortality. : | | : 


DATA IN CHRISTIANITY. 
TF man was created, he could have nothing, 


either within or without, but what the Crea- 
tors gave him; nor enjoy any thing otherways 


than as they pleaſed to appoint, If man, at his 
creation, was limited to ſenſe, as all men are 


now, he had no power to kaow what was a d 
backward, or what would be a day forward; 
being entirely deſtitute of evidence . to reaſon 
upon, there was a neceſſity for his being taught 
by immediate revelation. Man could make no 
terms for himſelf; and therefore it was ſolely at 
the Creators determination upon what conditions 
he ſhould hold his tenure, or in what caſe he 
K 3 muſt 
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maſt forfeit it, with the penalty or forfeiture an- 
nexed. Juſtice is as eſſential to the Creators, as 
their benic ny an how theſe are happily recon- 
ciled, is thown at large in //a. xxxiv 16. the 


book of Fehovah, and Dan. x. 21. T 373 the 
Scripture which is truth. 


The demon have that name from ſomething 


they ſwore to periorm. before the world was crea- 
ted or made, an engagement which none but peers 
could enter into ot execute: from the predeter- 
mined ceconomy, their names are different, as WR 
re, m or To light, MT ſpirit, but their 
one Efience is unchangeable. This Trinity 
(which has been proved) is the very foundation 
of Chriſtianity ; and the aſſumption of that three- 


fold character in JrHovan, is a ſignal proof of 
infinite condeſcenſion and love. Without this 


conſid Jeration, we. may conſider how inflexible 
juſtice would operate, A creature hath no power 


ok being in irfelf, ſo poſſeſſes nothing but commu- 


nicatively; and, having no inherent wiſdom, 
juſtice, or other perfection, is liable (if an in- 
telligent free agen.) to be fooliſh, unjuſt, Cc. 
Man as ſuch was obnoxious to temptation, and 
_ deceit, from another creature: but it he was diſ- 
tinctly forewarned, and told of his danger, ſure, 
if he ignobly ſubmitted to the attack, when he 
was enabled to make a victorious reſiſtance, it 
muſt be at his peril. Tis true, the Moſt High 
could protect him from falling into a breach of 
duty, by his immediate interpoſition: but that 
did not conſiſt with a ſtate of probation, wherein 
Adam was to be fitted for a higher ſtate of glory, 
— ſhewing himſelf worthy by a ſeries of volun- 
actions. 

When Adam forfeited, and broke the terms pre- 
ſcribed by his Creators, he could not, in conſiſten- 
ey With perfect juſtice, be reſtored to favour = 

+ 1 t 
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till irict ſati faction ſhould be made; nor, if cap- 
tivated, until ſome one could, and was willing to 
pay down his ranſom, Nor is this all; as he de- 
ſerted voluntarily, he ought to perform ſome free 
at, demonſtrating his forrow for what was paſt, 
and his chearful acceptance of new terms, in or- 
der to qualify himfelf for pardon. Put the caſe of 
an uſurper, who ſets up a pretended right, and 
by virtue thereof endeavours to dethrone the 
king, actually prevails on his ſubjects to revolt, 
and afterwards detains them in abject ſervitude : 
ſappoſe the king's entirely beloved ſon, at the ex- 
pciice of his own life, vanquiſhes the tyrant, and 
atones for the rebels: and ſuppoſe the king's co- 
adjutor and co equal undertakes to bring them 
back to their duty, by removing from their minds 
the fatal bias imbibed againſt the Beſt of ſo- 
vereigns ; is there no returns of love due for fuch 
Almighty Heroiſm ? 
It is not juſt, fay the deiſts, that one man ſhould. 


ſuffer or pay for another. True, if he be not wil- 


ling : but if he take upon himſelf to be ſurety, free- 
ly and deliberately, he muſt be anſwerable for the 
bankrupt ; for this, we are ſure, has been law 
ever ſince Maſes's days. Vis alſo true, that a mere, 
creature, however powerſul or benevolent, could 
not poſſibly ſuſtain infinite wrath for, nor be able 


to reclaim one ſinner, much leſs a guilty world: 


but JEHovan, united to one Man, is able, and 
has completed redemption for all believers. To 
effect this, we find, Rev. xii. CHrRIsT entered 
into war, in heaven, with the old Serpent, and 
thoſe whom he had ſeduced ; that he overcame, 
ſeized his poſſeſſions, and threw him down upon 
the earth: hence that ſupport which CHrisT 
gives to his followers is called DN> the bread of 
war, and the table N2W /ent ; therefore he ſays, 
John iv. 34. A, meat is to do the will of him 
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who ſent me, and to finiſh his work. Man ſtands 
in need of double nouriſhment, the typical, and 
the real; as Deut. viii. 3. apply'd by our Saviour, 
Matt. iv. 4. Man doth not live by bread alone, but 
by every x { {ſpringing fortb-like light, revelation,) 
proceeding out of the mouth of Jehovah. 

If man, as a wicked fallen creature, could 
have been 1e!tored untried and without redem 
tion, there would. then have been no need for 


this viſible ſcene of trial, the human race would | 


then have been all at once aſſumed into glory. 
Bur this was not done; and the-reaſon-is given, 
| Luke xvi. 10. He who is faithful in the leaſt, is 
alſo faithful in much; and be who is unjuſt in the 
leaft, is unjuſt alſo in much : if therefore ye have 
not been faithful in the unjujſ# Mammon, who will 
truſt you with the TRUE ? and if you have not been 
faithful in alieno, who will give yau what is your 
own, To vpeTigc: that which was properly and final» 
ly defigned for you? The wiſdom and benignity 
of the Great ones, in contriving our ſalvation be- 
fore this ſyſtem or man was cteated, and their 
condeſcending to execute, with inexpreflible ex- 


actneſs, the ſcheme of purification by Jesus 


CHRisT, puts man into a facility of acquiring 
happineſs, which he durſt not flatter himſelf with 
by a ſtate of unerring exact obedience. 

The Scriptures are worded purſuant. to the 
oath ; ſo, The AL EIM created, c. and this is 
their name, F/al. xlviii. 14. for ever and ever, that 
is, till the zames ſhall be no more. For the ceco- 
nomy, or reſpective part each acts therein, is ex- 
hibited in theſe names ; the unity of their ſub- 
tance, and their perpetual concurrence, by the 


unity and joint action of the heavens ; the Fire, 


ſending out Light, and ſupported by the Air, 
 ſhews the order of their manifeſtation ; and, to 


| ive us an idea of their majeſty, the rolling Loo 


* 
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fixed orbs are placed as attendants round their 
throne. The employment of our firſt parent, fo 
long as he continued innocent, was to contem- 
plate the works and emblems of IX HO VAE, in 
the material, ruling. agents; but to prevent his 
reſting in them, the ſeventh day was conſecrated 
and ſet a- part, to teach him, that his true reſt 
was in Him alone who ſpoke them into exiſtence ; 
therefore keeping the Sabbath included the primi- 
tive terms of acceptance. Further to guard him 


againſt idolatry, or taking the names for originals, 


he was ſhewn the uſe of emblems, (viz. for raiſ- 
ing his thoughts upwards to JeEnovan, the 
Great Original) by a garden plot, deſcribing 
them in miniature. *Tis agreed, that this earth- 
ly Paradiſe was a figure, ſymbol, ſacrament of the 
better Paradiſe above : there each tree repreſented 
ſome act of favour, ſanctity, life, &c. in the 
Hoty Talxirr, as 7X the oath ry the olive 


of peace, &c. tho' theſe trees were afterwards 


diſtributed by the heathens among their mecha- 
nical deities, 3 

Adam being in this ſituation, Eve was given 
him for a friend and companion, but who unhap- 
pily proved his betrayer : for, it ſeems, ſhe had 
not a proper ſtock of ideas to outweigh the ſpeci- 


_ ous reaſoning of this brutal tempter, whoſe whole 


conduct merited him the title of Arch free-thinker ; 
her heart grew big with the joy infuſed” by the 
names ; ignorance and preſumption hurry'd her on 


to prefer them to the true AL EIM; nor was her 
-crime complete, till her infatuated huſband (ſuch 
the force of beauty and ſenſual eloquence I) had 
drunk the cup of death, and ſhared her fate. Be- 


hold man in ruins ! and Jearn his' needs. He 
wanted, 1. Knowledye to diſcloſe, in his preſent 
wretched ſtate, what poſſible way there was to 
eſcape. 2. Means to avert imminent” vengeance, 
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ſome one able to ranſum his forfeited felicity, and 
intercede for him. 3. New dire#tions, and new 
ſtrength to follow them. 4. Holineſs, to fit him 
for re-admiſhon into the Divine favour. All 
_ theſe wants were to be ſupply d by CRRIST, as 
a prophet, and revealer of ſecrets; as both ſacri- 
fice and interceſſor; as king: and by the HoLy 


Gnos r, as joint interceſſor, as a comforter and 
ſanctifier. 


Thus that emblem of ſpiritual life and viſion, 


where JtHovan deign'd to be preſent, nay, 
Paradiſe itſelf, was now loſt ; Adam was driven 
out to the ſuburbs, where ſolicitude and painful 
doubt ſtar'd him in the face. Here that mercy 


which endureth for ever diſtilled upon him freſh - 


comfort, by a declaration of that firſt promiſe, of 
done who ſhould bruiſe the ſerpent's head, that 
part where all its ftrength and virulence lay, 
but whoſe heel, or mortal part, was to ſuffer in 
the bloody conflict ; then were his longing eyes 
bleſſed with what could communicate at once 
redeeming faith, and vivifying hope: the CHE- 
RUBIM, with the ſacrifical apparatus of lire and 
ſword, the rainbow above encircling the purifier 


CnRISsT, Ezet. i. 23. Rev. 14. 3. all exhibited 


grace, and purchaſed pardon. I his is the cove- 


"nant of God in Chriſt, confirmed to Abraham, Gal. 


iii. 17. but not fiſt entered into with him, as has 
been perverſely imagined. A ſpecies of preſence, 
an oracular voice, reſided in theſe figures, which 
ilued forth in reſponſes, and infallible directions, 
to retulate the whole typical offices and ſervices; 
0 Mecjes received, Acts vii. 38. Aoi Fur ra, the 
iiving cracles, and they ate faithfully tranſmitted 
to us in his writings. 


In theſe hierogly phic figures CuRIsr directed 


2d governed the church, until his incarnation; 
tom thence what related to his three typical re- 
preſentatives 


7 
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preſentatives was aſcertained, and men ſeparated 
and conſtituted to fill up theſe characters. 1. The 
prophet, to ſtudy diligently, and inſtru others, 
the ſignificancy of the types ; to predict, to pro- 
miſe, and to threaten. 2. The pxieſt, the firſt- 
born of each line, emblematically purified and 


faultleſs, the ſacred oil poured on his head, to 
ſacrifice a clean animal, (firſt for himſelf, then for 
the people) to ſprinkle its blood before the faces, 
to fume the incenſe, to perſonate the interceſſor. 
3. The king, (ſhewing CHRIS T's conqueſt over 
the grand adverſary) to reſcue captives, to ſup- 
port and reward his faithful ſubjects, to puniſh 
the guilty. This ſcheme of worſhip was adhered 


to by believers; the apoſtates carry'd it off, and 


proſtituted both it and themſelves to the ſubſtance 
of the heavens. The briei narrations in Geneſis 
do not deſcend to particulars 3 ſuch minuteneſs 


was not neceſſary, becauſe 4/Jes was to renew, 


and record at large, the chief parts of the inſti- 


tution. The dependent things are occaſionally 
mentioned, as gardens, rivers and trees, Juſtra- 
tions, Sc. as well among inficvels as the faith- 
ful: even miſapplications of the ſacra to pro- 
fane uſes, however criminal in them, are now not 
unſerviceable as collateral evidences for revela- 
tion. | „ 
Whether the three offices were at firſt in one 
man, as really afterwards united in the perſon of 


CHRIST, or whether the oracle did- not ſome- 
times ſupply the want of a !'ROPHET, is not ma- 


terial. That there were prophets before the flood 


is certain, as Enoch, Neah, &c. whoſe buſineſa 


was to direct, reprove, exhort; fo Gen. vi. 5. 
where the Spirit of God is ſaid 10 /irive with men, 
the word uſed, u is noted by a learned writer 
to fignity, throughout the ſcriptures, the office of 
preaching and pleading with mankind. The 


| prophet 
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prophet was a complete typical officer, under the 
ſpecial influence of ChRisr and the Hory. 
GHnosT ; ſo a trayelling- oracle, and ated occa- 

ſionally in the other two characters, as prieſt, and 

- as judge or king: hence doſes (that great type 
of the Great Prophet) was Vice-Aleim. Thus 
the prophet's buſineſs muſt have been very exten- 
five,. and his power proportionably great; he con- 
ſecrated priefis and kings with oil, ſo conſtituted 
them; and. the. tabernacle, with its myſtic fur- 
niture, was framed according to his orders: he 
ſaw backward into what was paſt, or forward in- 
to the ſecrets of futurity, and could controul the 
courſe of nature: his authority was confirmed by 
miracles and completed predictions. In fine, he 
ſtood for HIM in whom dwelt the fulneſs of the 
Eſſence; therefore JeHovan was ever zealous 

and ready to maintain the authority of ſo diſtin- 
guiſhed a. ſervant : affronting or diſobeying a pro- 
phet was capitally puniſhed, it was diſpoſſeſſion 

to kings, and death to the people. The univer- 
fal flood, the deſtructive plagues of Egypt, the 


great mortality in the wilderneſs, conſuming fire po 
from heaven, Oc. were the vindictive effects of ſor 
diſregarding prophets, and ferebodings of eternal bre 
deſtruction to thoſe who ſhould diſobey or contemn co 
CHRIST, „ | be 
The office of PaitsT, or rather InTERcess0R, ef 
was properly exhibited, but with no emblems of 0a 
power inherent; therefore the Divinity re 
in his perſon only by what was affixed outwardly : 4 
he was to be clothed with pure garments, bring- te 
ing blood for an..atonement, his hand and body th 
ſending up ſweet and prateful odours, and in the Al 
humble poſture of a ſuppliant; nor could he pro- Al 
ceed thus far, before the ſword had ſhed the blood, 2 
and the flame eaten of the ſacrifice. As the prieſt- p 
1 


hood was in the fiſt-boro, it muſt have begun 
1a. 
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in Cain, who loſt his right by bringing an impro- 
per oblatien ;. after whom it could not be exerci- 
ſed till Seth had a fon, and ſo long there would 
be an interruption of public worſhip ; but as ſoon 
as the firſt-born Enos came of age to officiate, there 


was, Gen. iv. 26. an opening to invocation by the 


name Jehovah. Thus it continued through the 
patriarchs, until Reuben again forfeited, when the 
right devolved to Jeſeph, who opened the womb: 
hence his brethren's envy, his father's grief for his 
loſs, and the high predictions concerning him. 
It is not certain, whether every firſt-born was a 
prieſt, and every family a church, or how far 


inferiors ſubmitted to the chief; abut. we find 


this function firſt executed in the wilderneſs by 
young men, Exod. xxiv. 5. and ſo until Aaron was 
confines, altho* Moeſes himſelf, as a prophet, 
was before that obliged to do ſome part of the 
prieſt's office. The manner of conſecrating the 
chief prieſt is exemplified in Aaron; the princi- 
pal things were, purifying with water, veſting 
with emblematical robes, anointing with a com- 
poſition of oil and aromatics, filling his hand with 
ſomething proper for ſacrifice, putting - on his 


breaſt the oracular ornament, Urim and Thamim, to 


conſult in all emergencies. No oath is mentioned, 

becauſe Aaron could not really atone; but the 
effectual interceſſor was ordained by an inviolable 
oath, P/al. cx. 4. Jehovah hath ſworn, and will not 


repent, Thou art a prieft for ever after the order of 


Mekhizedec. As the high prieſt had no delega- 
ted authority in himſelf, IO VIH vindicated 


the reverence due to his character, immediately, 


and on all proper occaſions : ſo Corab, with his aſſoci- 
ates, who oppoled the typical inftitution ef Aaron, 
and (like other free-thinkers) inſiſted that the 
people were holy, were ſwallowed up by the rend- 
ing cath, or deſtroyed by fire; and ſo the Ro- 
mans 
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mans were made the inſtruments of vengeance 
againſt millions of apoſtate Jetut, for rejecting 
CHRIST, and avowing that the people needed not 
his atonement. Wy x a 
Every KIN C ſhewed whom he prefigured, by 


the circle of rays round his crown, imitating irra- 


1 light: this was exhibited in the temple 


by the appearance of a man above the Cherubim, 
in clouds, with glory or refulgence about his 
head, a ſymbol of the plenary power reſigned to 
CaRrisT, after fulfilling his engagements by the 
ſacrifice of himſelf ; Rev. v. 5. Saying with a loud 
voice, Worthy is the lamb that was ſlain to receive 
power, and riches, and wiſdem, and ſtrength, and 
Honour, and glory, and bleſſing. How govern- 
ment was exerciſed over mer, after Adam fell 
from and forfeited his royalty, whether, as a- 
mong the //raelites, by the Irradiator, above the 
Cherubim, or &c. is not clearly expreſſed. We 
find among the ſons of Eſau, before there were 
kings, 292198 heads of thouſands : *tis probable, 
when men multiply'd and ſubdivided, there would 
be many fuch heads or chiefs ; and the practice 
of the heatbens, till very low down, ſhows that 
they had their prieſt and king in the ſame perſon, 
who muſt have been a firft-born. In doubttul 
Caſes, the oracle or prophets might determine. 
A king was conſtituted by pouring ſimple oil up- 
on his head, and crowning him with the in /ignia 
of irradiation, attended with the multitude of 
very emphatic acknowledgments and terms of ſub- 
miſhon : the 4 ſignify'd the influx of the Hory 
GHosT upon the humanity of CHRIST in glory, 
concurring with him to intercede jor, to rule, and 
to judge us. Kings were typical AL FIM, engaged 
by oath to go before and lead their ſubjects to war, 
to fight for them, and conquer their enemies: as 
the real King was to do, and actually did, and 


does. 
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does. The king, as only a type, was ſubject to 
the oracular directions: but otherways he was ab- 
ſolute, as if the Eſſence had been in him; his ſub- 
jects were to worſhip and obey him, it was death 
to curſe or reſiſt him. 
Every action related in the Febrew Scriptures, 
whether ot the ALs1M, or between believers, was 
to ſupport theſe typical characters, and to trace 
them down to CaHrisT. Pis obſcrvable, that 


after the kings of Iſrael and Fudah ceaſed, the ſo- 


vereignty of the world was firſt put into one 
hand, then into another, deſcribed in viſion by 
Daniel, chap. ii. as a more perfect image of the 
univerſa] rule of CHRIST, which is laftly ſet down 
in the ſame ſort of words: for every monarch 
was a type of the light, of the material light, 


among the heaihens, who held their mortal king 


facred; of CHRIST, the very [rradiator, the Sun 
of juſtice, among believers. Therefore the de- 
ſcent of CHRIS, (the royal ftem) with the vari- 
ations among his terreſtriai progenitors, are care- 
fully noted. The promiſes were alſo renewed 
from time to time, (as under the word Dp to 
raiſe up, very frequently) particularly to Abraham, 
whe, for his unſhaken faith, was highly honoured 
with an exhibition of CHRIS in human appear- 
ance, under the moſt expreſſive denomination, 
King of righteouſneſs and of peace; further, the un- 
divided Three deign'd to aſſure him, and confirm- 
ed the promiſe by miracle, that his ſeed, in whom 
all the nations. of the earth were to be bleſſed, 
ſhould poſſeſs Canaan, the facramental pledge of 
a better country to his ſpiritual children; and, 
under the figure of circumciſion, Gen. xvii. 13. 
it is determined, that n the Purifier ſhould be 


in their fleſþp. His poſterity, the conduits of this 


ineſtimable treaſure, were the ALEITu's peculiar 
care, even when under ſubjection to Pharazh, a 
tyrant 
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over abandoned apoſtates, fo a ſingular re- 
ſemblance of. Satan, from - whoſe ſlavery Moſes, 
perſonating the great prophet, redeemed them after 
a: train of ſtupendous miracles : which redemp- 
tion, as only typical of one far more glorious, was 
to be laid aſide, Jer. xxiii. 7, 8. 

As two of the names concur to uphold the life 
of man, two of thoſe whom they give us ideas of 
by analogy: were, in the divine œconomy, to 
act jointly in retrieving him to ſpiritual life; fo, 
previous to the ſatisfaction by blood, the types 
were to be puriſied by water, and emblematically 
ſanctiſied by oil. Or was the ſymbol or ſacra- 


ment of that complex virtue called holineſs; when 


authentically poured upon a- perſon, it conſtituted 
ſuch a one to be a repreſentative of CHRIST, up- 
on a Prophet and King ſimple and pure, upon a 
prieſt compounded with aromatics: its name 
weil. The perſon or thing was Mun, a- 


nointed ; hence the verb came to ſigniſy to con 


ſtitute, ordain, inaugurate: perſons are called 
7WhH thoſe who ſhould effect the deſign of a- 
nointing, reſpecting HI who beſtows holineſs 
by the communication of the Hoiy- Gros ; 
hence his Greel name Xpro;, and our belt title, 
Chriſtians. . It is obſerved, that all the antients 
imagined ſomething of divinity in oil; a fluid 
uſeful in many reſpects to man, more eſpeci- 
ally in hot countries, as it is not liable to be ſoured 
or corrupted by heat, nor do its conſtituent parts 
eaſily evaporate. It is the juice of fatneſs of the 
fruit of Ty the olive tree, ſuppoſed to come from 
Mt .or dy to bine, as the oil is alſo called ny» 
from M the mid-day-light, (or perhaps the pure 
light near the equator or line) becauſe of its in- 
tenſe brightneſs and refulgence. The whole tree, 


with its branches, was uſed emblematically; and 


ſo· probably in. Paradiſe. 
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The Iſraelites uſed boughs of this tree, with 
thoſe of ſeveral others, in covering their booths ; 
with the fruits and branches in their hands, they 
rejoiced before FEHOVAH, at the feaſt of taber- 
nacles. So the heathens carried olive-brances at 
ſome of their feaſts, particularly that the Athent- 
ans called Ireſione, covered with wool, and all 
forts of fruits hanging at it, or bundled up with 
twigs of myrtle, willow, palm, &c. wherewith 
they crowned their altars. At the abatement of 
the flood, the dove (an emblem of the Hory 
GaosT) brought to Noah a leaf of olive, Gen. viii. 
11. as a ſignal of peace; Gal. v. 22. The fruit of 
the ſpirit is love, joy, peace, &c. Authors tell us, 
that the olive was the emblem of peace among all 
nations, and. branches thereof were carried by am- 
baſſadors, or thoſe who ſued for peace either from, 

s, or men; hence called by Sophocles ru 
* ſupplication branches, and that of Virgil, 
lib. 8. LP 


* Pacifereque manu ramum prætendit olive, 
% And held in's hand a branch of peaceful olive.” 


The heathens too knew the ſacred uſe of the oil; 
for they ſet up and worſhipped ſtenes, called Bæ- 
tulia, crawned, and beſmeared with oil, or, if 
that could not be got, with ſome other fat ſub- 
tance, in imitation of the heads Jacob erected at 
Bethel, and anointed, which could be no other 
than a copy of the Cherubim. The grateful odour 
ſent forth from Eſau's ſacerdotal raiment, juſt 
ſprinkled with aromatic oil, exhilerated old Iſaac's 
heart, Gen. xaxvii. 29. he ſmell of my ſon is as 
the ſmell of a field which Fehovah hath bleſſed. 

he oltye-tree, the action of the light, ex- 


tracts the fatteſt parts out of the earth, colleAs 
chem into fruit, and yields a moſt n oil; 
ence 
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hence that epithet of Canaan, Deut. viii. 8. a land 
of x' D alive ail, ſuch as the priefts ſupplied 
the lamps with, to give Iigbt, in the outer taber- 
nacle and temple, the types of CHRIST's body: 
ſo it is ſaid, Fudg. ix. 8. to glorify the Aleim, as 
exhibiting their purity, holineſs, benignity. / 
cxxviii. 3. Thy chil:iren like olive plants round abcut 
thy table: that in the ſanctuary, for the bread of 

the faces, was CHRNIST's fable. But a ſuffering 
icene was to pave the way for this; Fer. xi. 16. 
Jebovah called thy name, a green olive-tree, fair, and 
of goodly fruit : with the naiſe ef a great ſhout hy 
kindied fire upon it, and the branches thereof ar- tis, : 
' broken, —for the evil of the houſe of Iſrael. Aiter I om 

which, 4. xiv. b. Lis branches fhall ſpread, ant Eſſenc 
bis glory be like the clive, and his ſmell as Le- one. 
lauon, the place where frankincenſe grew. Then 
the wild olive tre: (as the apoſtle deſcribes the gen- 
tiles, Rom. xi. 17.) was to be graffed into the good 
olive tree, CRI, inftead of ſome branches bro- 
ken off, i. e. rejected Jews. The phraſes, verſe 
'24. that they were witd by nature, and fo oraffed 
contrary to nature, may be a leſſon for reaſonery 
and naturaliſts, Zach. iv. 11. II bat are theſe tws 
eltve-trees ? what are theſe two ſlips of elive ? verſe 
14. And he ſaid, they are the two ſens of Mu lu. 
cid oil, IR y d- yd the ſupporters of that 
which is ruled, the whole earth: an idea taken 
from the light and ſpirit ſupporting and ruling 
our globe, and every earthly thing. Rev. xi. 3. 
theſe two olive-trees are called the two wit- 
neſſes. : 

We find, 1 Kings vi. 23, 31. and 2 Chron. iii. 
10. that Solomon made Cherubim vaſtly large of 
oil- wood; and for the entering of the oracle he mad: 
doors of olive- tree, the lintel and fide poſts—ſo for 
| the door of the temple. This muſt have alluded 
to ſome old inſtitution, well underſtood in chere 
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where they ſprinkled the blood of the lamb upon 
the lintel and fide-poſt of their doors, as a fign 
for the deſtroyer to paſs over them, and fave their 
firſt- born. CHRIST himfelf claims the deer; fo 
thoſe who have their entrance guarded with his 
blood, dwell where death or deſtruction cannot 
follow: for, Eph. ii. 14. He is our peace. The 
root of the olive is the Eflence, the three trees or 
branches are the ALE1M ; hence, Ja. x. 27. the 
faces of oil, Believers, by being inoculate into 
the branch, CarisT, are holy, and partake of 
fatneſs from the root. There is a deficiency in 
this, as in all other emblems ; it has its ſatneſs 
from without, the richneſs and benignity of the 
Eſſence is all eſſential. The primary idea oil 
conveys is dw Ip, ſeparation : the ALEIM are 
Dip, Separate ones, poſitively ſeparate, and 
infinitely ſuperior to their glorious ſhadows in 
our ſyſtem; and we become in ſome meaſure 
wp, by abſtracting our minds from temporary 
purſuits, and fixing them on the realities above. 
To effectuate this ſeparation, we are promiſed the 
aid of WT the Sanfifier, which is the more 
immediate appellation of the Holy Spirit. 

Here tex:s poured in upon our author with- 
out number; [I ſhall ſet down a few. Ter. xvii. 
12. The throne F the glori fied one, elevated from the 
beginning, raiſed up to ſeparate us, or make us holy. 
It is aſcribed as an excluſive property, Iſa. xxili. 
18. Jer. ii. 3. and Zech. xiv. 20. Holineſs to Je- 
bovah. Thrice to the Trinity, 1/a. vi. 3. The Holy 
one, the Holy ane, the Holy one, Fehovah ; repeat- 
ed Rev. iv. 8. Of one of theſe, Ezek. xxxix. 7. 
The very name, my Holy one, will I make known in 
the midi of my people Iſrael; but I will not pollute 
the very name, my Holy one, any more : and the na- 
trons fſbull know that I Jehovah wp ſan#ified in 
Iſrael. Pſ. xxiii. 5. Thou makeſt fat my wy 

wil 


* 
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with oil. Tfa.v. 16. The Irradiator, the ſantiifie 
one, made holy in juſtice. Pf. lxxvii. 14. Alein, 
in the Floly one thy way. In the completion, 
rk i. 24. Luke iv. 34. The Holy one of Gul 
Acts x. 38. God anointed Feſus of Nazareth uit 
the Holy Spirit, Communicated, Rom. xv. 16, 
Being ſanctiſied by the Holy Spirit, 1 Cor. i. 2. in 
Feſus Chriſt. Heb. x. 10. We are ſanflified thri 
the offering of the body of Feſus Chriſt once f 
all — Fhis was all transferred to heatheniſm, I/. 
Ixvi. 17. They ſanctiſy themſelves, and purify them- 
ſelves, in the gardens : they were fond to diſtrac- 
tion of theſe luſtrations, as you may ſee in Homer, 
who deſcribes one, after being cleanſed and anoint- 
ed, as in form reſembling the immortal gods, 
that is, the names, for whoſe honour they thought 
it no crime to ſteal, to rob IEHOVAH of his pro- 
perty, Ezek. xvi. 18. Did/t ſet mine oil before 
them. | | 
Indeed nothing can be imagined more benef- 
cial in hot climates than oil ; it refreſhes the body, 
makes the head cool and the face pleaſant, ſupples 
the limbs, and by pervaſion reſtrains noxious and 
fretting humours, therefore an admirable remedy 
againſt bruiſes, wounds, poiſon, &c. We have 
late inſtances of its great efficacy as an antidote, 
in certain viper-catchers, who voluntarily offered 
themſelves to be bit, for ſome ſmall! pecuniary 
conſideration from the virtzo/s of a certain ſociety, 
to ſhew how eaſily they could cure themſelves 
by. the application of ſimple olive oil, warmed and 
rubbed on the wound, and this-even when the 
poiſon had ſubtily infinuated itſelf through the 
whole body, and operated to within a point of 
death. Every type was choſen with the utmoſt 


opriety : what oil gives us ah idea of, cures the 
bite of the old ſerpent, and s his poiſon. 
Waſhing. with water was only. a preparative : 1 
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was to cleanſe and purge away external pol- 
lutions; but could not paſs through the pores, 
each the inward parts, nor like oil kill the poiſon 
tere: ſo they were uſed jointly, to aſſiſt each other's 
operations. The ſeparation repreſented by oil, 
blunts and removes what is hurtful or deadly, and 
fits perſons for a ſeparate ſtate, which ts inacceſſible 
without holineſs. But there was no malignity, no- 
thing amiſs in CHRIS] therefore the ſupreme in- 
fuſion of the Holy Spirit upon him muſt be ex cia, 
35 he ſtood charged and anſwerable for a guilty 
world. Oil, under the names of uw and ny, 
* niftes that Sanctity ſhed upon the humanity, and 
that eſſential ſrength ſtrictly united to it, expreſſed, 
Luke i. 35 by Tveupoa aY4ov and Juras. 

This laſt diſtinction is uſual in the New Teſta- 
ment, and is founded in nature, for neither light 
gor {ſpirit act there but in conjunction: oil, unleſs 
warmed by light, cures not the venomous bite of 
the ſe Theſe are, Zach. iv. 12. The two 
alive - branches which empty the gold (the Godhead) 
out of themſelves, into the humanity of CHRIST. 
Phil. ii. 7. tauTOY WEWOE, He emptied out himſelf. 
Rom. i. 3. Declared to be the Son of God, » 
with the P ul one, (the Second of the Holy 
ones) according to the Spirit of Holineſs (the Third.) 
By virtue of this, IEs us gave to the ſeventy, Lake 
x. 19. Authority to tread upon ſerpents and ſcorpions, 
and over all the power of the enemy. Before the in- 
carnation, without doubt, prophets, judges, Ec. 
had an influx from the Second in the Eſſence, 
as well as the Third; ſo, when Jaßbus had al- 
ready the Spirit, Moſes was to put upon him part 
aq PM ap, that the people might obey 


The Hebreia word Nan, prophet, ſignifies one 
who had acceſs to, or communication 2 the 
| | LEIM, 
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ALEIiM, as Moſes ; and ſuch perſons had no need 
of typical anointing, becauſe they were fitted for 
their office by the real Divine influx. With 
theſe qualifications, they could not but have a very 
peculiar likeneſs to CHRIST : but this parallel runs 


by far the ſtrongeſt through the character and 


conduct of the Hebreto legillator, who knew this 
prophetically, and theretore ſaid, Deut. xviii. ! 5. 
Jebovah thy Aleim will raiſe up unto thee a prophet, if 
thy brethren, like unte me; unto him ſhall ye hearken, 
This is HE promiſed, Mal. iv. 5. Behold ! 1 fend 
you EU Jab (the Irradiator, the eſſence) the pro- 
phet. Fulfilled, Luke vii. 16. A great prophet i; 
riſen up. Before whom, there ace not a prophet 
in Iſrael like unto Moſes the very name is uſed 
in common to both, for here are pſalms addreſſed 


to CRRIST under it, as the goth, wb. dun- 


the name, tho” in appearance impoſed by accident, 
contained a very expreflive prediction; he was 
drawn out, delivered from the river of Egypt, the 
emblem of falſe worſhip, and from the cruelty of 
Pharaoh, Satan's ſubſtitute ; active, it ſignifies the 
drawer out or deliverer, for ſuch Moſes was to the 
Hebrews, and ſuch CHRIST is to Chriſtians, whom 
he extracts and reſcues from the tyrannic powers 
of darkneſs. So the former's rod is in CHRIST 
the ſcepter of irradiation; yet they were both meek, 
Num. xii. 3. Matth. xxi. 5. Bloody tyrants ſought 
both their lives, they buth eſcaped in a horrible 
maſſacre of infants. Moſes's face ſhone as if cover- 
ed with rays, when he came down from the 
mountain, ſo that-the 1/raz/ites could not look on 
him without a veil: ſo, on the mount, CurisT's 
irradiated like the ſun, even his raiment was as 
white as light, before the people his irradiation 
was veiled by fleſh. On ſimilar occaſions, the 
Hebrews ſung the ſong of Moſes, Exod. xv. 1. and 
the redeemed of CarisT ling the . 
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the ſervant of God, and the ſong of the Lamb, Rev. 
zy 3. When Meſes died, having obtained a 
glimpſe of the Glory JeBovan in rm his 
latter or new ate, the ſpirit of power reſted upon 
Foſhua (called Jeſus in the New Teſtament) as 
generaliſſimo, the people's guide and leader into 
the promiſed land, who were to join battle with 
all who ſhould obſtruct their paliage : but then 
we muſt obſerve with the utmoſt attention, that 
they were not to attribute ſucceſs to their ſtoord 
ar to their bew, (fo antient has been the caveat 
againſt Pelagianiſm !) but to their Aleime and, 
to remove all ground of preſumption in Jaſbua, 
his name is changed, Num. xiii. 17. into ye, 
FESUS, the Effince ſaving. 

In the typical prieſthood, aromatics were very 
conſiderable, as exhibiting certain ſpiritual per- 
fections in CHRIST. That ſpecies of them called 
dw, Exod. xxx. 24. was ordered to be mix- 
ed with oil, and formed into an inſeparable con- 
ſiſtence for ointment, according to the art of 
confectioning; not to be diffus'd in fume, but 
to be made more grateful] and ſweet with oil, 
The ſpecies called DDD was of another kind, un- 
fit to conſiſt with oil, or to fend out odour with- 
out fire, ſo offered on the altar of incence, and 
on the cenſer in the ſanctum ſanctorum. They 
were Ex. xxx. 34, 35. compoſed of ſelected re- 
ſins and reſinous gums with pure frankincenſe, 
ny dwyn the work of the confectioner, MInRnN 
ſalted, as the idea of ſalt is to fix and make durable; 
of one of which gums it is noted, galbanum fumi- 
gio ſerpentes excludit, &c. that it is hateful to ſer- 
pents in every ſhape. Theſe repreſented ſome- 
thing of infinite influence, Lev. xvi. 13. they 
prevented the high-prieft's death when he went 
within the veil; they made attonement, and put 
a ſtop to the plague, Num. xvi. 47. and "_ 8 

1 


a 
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added to the prayers of all the ſaints, Rev. vid. 


| - Nothing could repreſent CHRIST unleſs it wat 
perfect ſui generts - fo the prieſt was to be un- 
blemiſhed, crowned with the irradiation and hohi- 
neſs of JEHovan, adorned with whatever could 
_ expreſs purity or merit; the animals facrificed 
perfectly clean, free from i!]-natured or dirty acti- 
ens, benign and beneficial to man; the things 
added, either the moſt uſeful, or ſuch as afforded 
the moſt exquilite pleaſure. Of all theſe types 
our redeemer is the very ſubftance and reality ; in 
him centres all that can atone, purify, ſanctify, 
ſtrengthen ; ſo nothing aſcribed to his matchleſs 
perfection can be hyperbolical, it muſt fall infi- 
nitely beneath the ineffable original: he is the 
chief firſt born, the prime fruits of the Adamah, 
and the glory of the names. Sang v. 13. His cheeks 
as a bed of ſpices, as towers of perfumes ; his lips like 
Allies, dropping ſweet-ſmelling myrrh. Pal. xlv. 8. 
All thy garments ſmell of myrrh, aloes and ca ſſia. 
Song i. 3. Oil pouring out (i.e. CHRIST) is thy 
name, therefore do the virgins love thee. Eph. v. 2. 
And hath given himſelf for us, an offering and a 
ſacrifice to God, for a ſweet-ſmelling ſavaur. 2 Cor. 
ii. 15. Ve are of Chriſt 4 fweet ſaycur unto Gad. 
In nacle y, that which was a 
to give teſlimony of what ſhould be tulfilled in the 
humanity of CHRIST, was the golden candleſtick, 
with ſeven lamps, (the ſame as in this ſyſtem) for 
in Him was the One IEHO VAR, ſending forth 
ſeven (i. e. an infinity) of lights and perfections; 
Deut. xxxiii. 8. Let thy Urim and thy Thumim be 
with thy Holy one : fo he is called, Mic. v. 5. 
Seven ſhepherds. Every thing which partook of 
oil was iy, an mm/tituted evidence of CHRIST: 
only this mollifying effuſion could not be com- 
municated to the S:n-offering, becauſe the original 
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was execrable, as the chief putative ſinner ; not 
to be treated mildly, but with the utmoſt rigour, 
ſo the object of unmixed wrath, the unreluctant 
victim of diffatished and avenging juſtice. This 
one ſpecimen may ſerve to ſhew the need of ſuch 
a variety of types, to make them ſuit the object 
pointed at, ſo as to be underſtood. | 

The ſacred edifice erected by Moſes was rvo 
a houſe or temple, a family abode for Rabim the 
Great ones; or at leaſt for Cherubim their ſimili- 
tudes, including the glorified humanity, the Holy 
one of the Holy ones; without the veil WT, the 
Holy one, was for the light CHRIST, and a habi- 
tation for the children of the light, the branches of 
the golden candleftick. The veil as yet cut off 
all acceſs to the ark, where were ſhut up the gol- 
den pot of Manna, (heavenly food) Aaron's rod, 
(the emblem of CHRIS TH) which budded, flower'd 
and brought forth fruit, and the table of Berith, - 
(the conditions to be performed by the Purifier ) 
the whole covered by 592 the Propitiator, of the 
ſame metal (ſubſtance) with the Cherubim. All 
this grand apparatus is called, Ex:d. xv. 22. 
nan Appointed to bear witneſs ; and it appears 
from the next chapter, 33, 34. that this name 
and JEHOVAH are uſed ſynonimoully. Moſes 
was not at liberty to vary the ftructure from the 
pattern ſhewn him on the Mount, Exad. xxv. 40. 
nor David from that given him by the ſpirit, x 
Chr, xxviii. 12, 19. It was a Divine piece of ar- 
chitecture, one human device would have pollu- 
ted it. Therefore the work, when finiſhed, had 
Jenovan's awful ſanction, Num. ix. 15. Oz 
the day that the tabernacle was reared up, the cloud 
covered the tabernacle. MNTyn dN towards the 
tent (ſomething that would irradiate) of the ap- 
pointment ; and at even, there was uon the taber- 
nacle as it were the pron of fire; Exad. xl. 


34 
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34. The glory Jehovah filled the tabernacle. Hereby 
ſome great reality was pointed to, and promiſed, 
Pſalm xix. 4. In the names hath he ſet a tabernacle 
for the ſolar light. Eſ. Ini. 4. N I will ſojourn 
in thy tabernacle for ever ; J will truft in the co- 
vert of thy wings. Ezek. xxxvii. 26. J will ſet my 
very ſancti fier in the midſi of them, and my tabernacli 
Hall alſo be with them. Every act of worſhip was 
to be directed to this, Deut. xii. 5. Towards the 
place (ph the Agent raiſed up) which Febovah 
your Aleim ſhall chuſe—to put his name (ſubſtance) 
there, even unto his habitation ſhall ye ſeek, and thither 
Halt thiu come. 1 Chr. vi. 32. And they miniſtred 
to the faces of the tabernacle. 

There is another term for this, Amos ix. 11, 
J will raiſe up * Ded the tabernacle (the co- 
vering poured out) of David, of him who ſhould 
be beloved, and make others beloved. M2D gives 
a ſenſible idea of the practice among heathen 
image-makers, who formed an human figure of 
ſome hard ſubſtance, covered it with fuſible metal, 
including the whole within another mould of 


metal able to ſtand the fire, then made an aper- 


ture, let that which would melt run out, and pick - 
ed out the core; ſo called them covers, temples, 
120%, ſhrines, Acts xix. 24. of their fuppoſed deity. 
To this corporeal covering of the Eſſence, which 
diflolved in great drops of blood before the Di- 
vine wrath, there were lib amina, Deut. xxxii. 
Dl a typical effuſion of wine. Iſa. iv 5. Upon all 
the glory hall be a covering. Our Saviour juſtly 
applies it, Jo» ii. 21. 1 the temple of his own 


body, (ſee Rev. XX1. 3 ) which, tho? they were al- 


lowed to profane aud deſtroy; as predicted Ezet. 
vii. 22. he railed it up again within the ſpace of 
three days. Then was tulfiiled //al. exxxii. 17. 


There will I matte to brunch out @ horn (irradiation) 


for David, the Beloved,” I Have ſet in arder-a lamp 
85 oF far 
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for yan my Anointed, CHRIST: laſt verſe, 
Upon him ſhall his 11 crown (irradiation ftill) 
flawer, unfold itſelf like the beams of light, 
whereof one emblem was the hair of the head, 
which is th uſt forth by the internal heat like 
rays ; therefore Sampſen, (a type of the light, as 
his name imports) and the other Nazarites, were 
not to cut their hair. CHRIST's irradiation, his 
Divine ſtrength, was to be ſeparated from him 
for a little, and then to flouriſh again with aug- 

mented luſtre, Os 
To remove all ambiguity, and to make a more 
laſting impreſſion upon the eyes and hearts of all, 
the known repreſentation of this Perſon in his Two 
natures, with the emblem of his invincible Forti- 
tude, was inwrought on the curtains which lined 
the walls of the tempie, Ex2d. xxvi. 1. and on 
the veil, verſe 21. So 1 Kings vi. 29. All the 
walls of the houſe round about he carved with en- 
grauings of the figures of Cherubim and palm-trees, 
and opened flowers, within and without. Ezek. 
xli. 18. And it was made with Cherubim and 
paim-trees, ſa that a palm-tree was between a Che- 
rub and a Cherub, and (N. B.) every Cherub had 
two faces, ſo that the face of a man was toward the 
falm- tree on one fide ; and the face of a young lion 
toward the palm-tree an the other fide, made through 
all the houſe round abzut. Thete double Cherubic 
figures are called, 2 Chr. iii. 10. D!y2yy% Car- 
Tiers away of captives, an idea borrowed trom thoſe 
who come from home, and carry off the inhabi- 
tants of another country; for ſo CHRIST did, 
anſporting his own upon earth to a far better 
country. 1/a. li. 4. dy The Tranſmig* ator haſ- 
tens to be laoſed ; he ſhall not die, nor fhaii his bread 
fail, Chap. Ixiii. 1. bo is this coming from 
dym (in the human nature) with dyed garments 
from the wine-preſs, glarious in bis apparel? the 
L 2 Tranſporter 
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Tranſporter of captives by the greatneſs of his power. 
DWwzys plural is the coupled Cherub, with two 
faces or perſons. We ſhall next ſee what the 
palm tree meant. Song vii. 7. This thy riſing up 
reſembles the palm-tree. Pſ. xcii. 13. The Fuſtifier 
Hall branch out hike a palm-trce. The epithet is 
mentioned, Jer. x. 5. Like a palm-tree, dp 
Ai, inflexible, ſtanding upright, and not yield- 
ing to any preſſure : thus firm and ſtrong was the 
Saviour of the world, firm to endure, and ftrong 


to overcome infinite oppoſition. This is triumph 


to the ſaints, Rev. vii. 9. F/ith white robes, and 
lms in their hands, ſaying, Saluatian ta our God, 
and to the lamb. „ 


Another very ſignificant exhibition was, 1 Kings 


vi. 18. D388 D opened flowers, which ſpread 
like rays from the ſolar orb. Moſes has left us 
the deſcription and uſe thereof; Exod. xxxiii. 
36. Thou ſhalt make a flower of pure gold, and 
grave (open) upon it the engravings of a ſeal, Tat 
HoLy ONE To JEHOVAH : this was placed upon 


the front of Aaron's mitre, for this expreſs reaſon, 


that he might bear the iniquity of the holy things, 
and to render the people acceptable before IE Ho- 
VAH; Who were alſo ordered to make them a 
flower, upon the ſleeves of their garments, Num. 
xv. 38, 39. And it ſhall be to you for a flower, (the 
emblem of the Irradiator) that ye may look upen it, 
and remember all Fehovab's precepts, and do them, 
and that ye ſeek nat after your own heart and your 
own eyes 2 perpetual memento to the Hebrews 
againft looking to any mean of ſalvation but 
_ CHrIsT ; this is he, Song ii. q. po yan 
derm flowering, irradiating himſelf, out of the 
burnings of Divine wrath. Here Jet me add, 
from Keland, that the flower in queſtion is, in an 
old lexicon, tranſlated g the inftrument of 
mercy. No mercy without blood, and juſtice 


appeaſed 
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2ppeaſed by Him, who, like the table in the 
ſanctuary, was partly gold, (divine) and partly 
of wood of Adamah, (human.) The bread ſet 
thereon, DN5 that obtained in war, was there- 
fore baked with fire, and overſpread with frankin- 


cenſe, in order to be placed m daily before the 
faces of JEHOVAH : it was to become food both 


for God, and for man. The word for ſetting in 
order this daily or perpetual bread upon the table, 


TV, ſignifies to determine the value of any thing, 


to eſtimate equivalents, to give the preference 
where due; fo applied to CyHRisT, in that noble 
propheſy to David, 2 Sam. xxiii. 5. The everlaſt- 


ing Ty Purifier bath he appointed me, eflimated 


with all things, and kept, i. e. judged infinitely 
preferable. | | 

The candleſtick was to convey an idea of the 
illuſtrious influences of p, the ſolar light, 
which is as it were placed in a tabernacle, to re- 
gulate the motions of the fix ſurrounding orbs, 
and to irradiate upon the twelve groups of fixed 
ſtars. When the ſeven lamps were lighted, they 
were to ſend light, Num. viii. 2. 51 58 over 
againſt the wel, the verge of our ſyſtem, which, 
till rent by the death of CHRIST, cut off all ad- 
miſſion to the Holieſt of all, and intercepted our 
full view of immortal happineſs. They were ſup- 
plied with pure olive oil beaten, Exod. xxvii. 20. 
as fire cannot ſubſiſt, nor generate light, unleſs 
air broken ruſh into and feed it continually. The 
Hor v GHnosT was poured out immeaſurably upon 
the humanity of Jesus, Ja. xi. 2. The ſpirit o 
Jehovah ſhall reſt upon him, the ſpirit of wiſdom, 
Sc. and his light is predicted, //a. xxx. 26. to 
be ſevenfold as the light of ſeven days : ſeven ex- 


pretles fulneſs, perfection; ſo the ſeventh day was 


Sabbath, prefiguring that full, final and perma- 
nent reſt which is in CHRIST. This was the 
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mark towards which all the revealed emblems 
and records pointed. 2 Sam. xxii. 20. Theu art 
2 my lamp, Febovah : Fehovah will lighten my 
aarkneſs. Ifa. Ix. 19. Rev. xxi. 23. and xxil. 5. 
There ſhall be no night there, and they ſhall need no 
lamp, nor light of the ſun ; for the Lord Gad giveth 
them light ; ; and they ſhall reign for ever and ever. 
Zech. iii. 9. Upon one Hane, (or concrete of the 
numanity with the Eſſence) ſeven eyes. Rev. v. 6. 


lere tend a lamb, as it had been flain, having ſe- fra 
wen horis a ud te _ get. As CurisT and the cha 
Hory S?Pikitr dweit in each church, and com- tec 
mnicate to chem light and oil really, the ſcven by 
ch el, 1% tat ie, the ch arch in all ages, are ca ied 
S* de: fy, Or 38. uien cand! 6 ticks, ſubltituted trradiae ? 
tors, ſo kings and pi ieſts unto God. Rev. ii, 1. s 
And he who walketh in the midſt, holdeth the ſeven - 
flars in his right-hand, i. e. they are all in the 80 
power of CHRIST. Matt. v. 14. Je are the light 
of the world. Prov. vi 23. The commandment is a . 
lamp, and the law light. Wherever light is, the 5 
ſpirit preſies in: what oil typified was the ſupport 
of the Light CHRIST, was ' poured upon his apo- As 
ſtles in an extraordinary manner, and ſome por- bre 
tion of it ſtill ſanctifies and aſſiſts believers, as fur 
foretold by Joel ii. 28. Cal 
Among the aromatics conſecrated, eie na 
was of principal uſe; and the tree 7325, tran- to 
flated poplar, was moſt probably that which pro- to 
duced 3127 thus, frankincenſe. That it was ou 
ſacred is plain, becauſe they ſacrificed under it be 
and others, Hof. iv. 13. upon the tops of moun- 
tains ; and as they reckoned its fume agreeable to os 
their gods, it appears to be the ſymbol of atone- W. 
ment by interceſſion, becauſe the general ſenſe of os 
the word is whiteneſs or purity, and the interceſſor ip 
was cloathed with white linen. Pſ. li. 7. pa 5x 8 
7 * be whiter than ſnow. Dan. xil. 10. They fa 


ſhall 
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ſhall purify themſelves, and ab make themſelves 
white, Iſa. i. 18. 1525” they ſhall be as white as 
ſnow. The heathens built temples, and reared 
up altars of 0/325 bricks, ſome kind of materials, 
(refined by burning) expreſſive of purity, and 
deemed energetic-in ſacred ſtructures, particularly 
among the apoſtates at Babel, and in Egypt. Tis 
too glaring to inſiſt upon, that they burnt incenſe, 
and ſet it before their ALEIM, Fer. xliv. 17. the 
frame of heaven : an inſtance or two will ſhew 
chat they held it ſacred to the light. Hecate's di- 
rection about making her image is taken notice of 
by Euſebius, 


« Mix to the light of the increaſing moon ,% > 
« Frankincenſe of Sabea, ſtorax, myrrh.”f" —X 


© that paſſage of Sopbecles's El:fra. 


« Bring perfumes from all fruits with niceſt care, 
2 6% That I to P hebus may pour out my pray'r.” 


As the organ of ſmel], which tranſmits the hotteſt 
breath, was univerſally the emblem of wrath ; the 
fume of incenſe is deſcribed as fit to compoſe, pla- 
cate one who had been diſguſted by ſomething 
nauſeous, Deut. xxxiii. 10, They ſhall put incenſe 
to thy FR nee. CHRIST'S prevailing purity, was 
to obliterate, and remove the offenſive ſtench of 
our uncleanneſs. Pſal. cxli. 2. Let my prayer 
be directed before thee as incenſe. „ 

The laſt and finiſhing part of the prieſt's office 
was, that, dreſt in white linen, he ſhould enter, 
with blood and incenſe, into the ſanctum ſanctorum 
once a year, (as JeSus did once tor all) there to 
ſprinkle the blood ſeven times, to fume the in- 
cenſe, and ſo intercede for the people; hence he 
lays, Luke xiii. 32. The third day I fball be per- 
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facted. Abels Pan the firſtling of his cattle 
brought at the end of days, and what Iſaac in- 
quired for, dw the lamb for an offering, had 
reſpe& to, and was carrying on the primeval in- 
ſtitution, for evidence, until it could be faid, 
1 Cor. v. 7. Even Chrifl, our Paſſover, is ſacri- 
' ficed (lain) for us. So in the renewal, Exod. xii. 
14. This day (what was tranſacted at the paſcal 
facrifice) ſhall be unto yore 1112179 for a memorial (of 
a firſt-born male) and you ſhall keep it periodically, 
an a feaſt to Feiuvah, throughout your generations, 
an ordinance for ever, you ſhall IN circuit it, (in 
dancing perhaps to deſcribe the number of revo- 
lutions of the earth till CHRIST ſhould come.) 
Num. ix. 3. The man who is clean, and is not on a 
journey, and forbeareth to keep the paſſover, he ſhall 
be cut off from his people: for it is JIN the conflict 
of 2 he did not ah join in the conflict 
in his appointed ſeaſon : that man ſhall bear his ſin, 
i. ei he is not intitled to plead CHRIS T's bearing 
it for him. Door-poſts were ſacred among the 
heathens, and it has been ſuggeſted that they had 
ſome reference to the figure of the croſs: how- 
ever that be, theſe were here to be daſhed or 
ſtreaked over with the blood of the lamb ; and 
the word for the lintel or upper poſt is obſervable, 
rpm ſomething to be /ooked upon, reſpected, 
juſt as the 122 was by the faces of the Cherubim, 
when the blood of the ſin offering was ſprigkled 
thereon. | | 
In the reiteration of this facrifical ſolemnity, 
on account of the deliverance out of Egypt, ſuch 
particulars might be omitted: as were well known 
and uncontroverted. With the lamb flain daily 
there was to be a drink-offering of wine, Exod. 
 XXix.”40, nor is it preſumable that wine would 
be wanting at the paſlover. A libation always 
accompanied the ſacrifice, among both the vo- 
| | tarles 
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taries of JEHOVAH and of the heavens : the pure 


bead of the grape, Deut. xxxii. 14. ſupphed the 


place of blood, which was ftrictly forbidden to be 
taſted, being the life of the animal, and devoted 
to make atonement. The identity ef blood and 
wine, as emblems of the fame thing, is obvious 
from the texts compared. /a. Ixiti. 2. Hhere- 


fore art thou red in thine apparel, and thy garments 


like him who treadeth the wine-preſs Rev. xix. 


15. He treadeth the wine-preſs of the fierceneſs of 


the wrath of Almighty Gd; and ver. 13. He was 
chathed with a veſture dipt in blaad. The enforcing 
this ſacrifice, the Sabbath, c. with a view to 
temporal redemption from the bondage of Egypt, 
does by no means infinuate that theſe were not 
branches of the grand inſtitution of the Cheru- 
bim; this ſecondary type (of CHRISH, the true 
paſchal lamb, reſcuing us from the ſlavery of na- 
tural corruption) occaſioned a new and corrobo- 
rative application of the whole, ſuited to confirm 
and eſtabliſh the faith of the choſen people: 
Moſes refers alſo to the original conſideration, 
Exod. xxxi. 17. For in fix days Febovab made the 
heavens, and the earth ; and on the ſeventh day he 
reſted, and was refreſhed. Every part of the law 
had a reſpect to the engagements of the ALEIM 
for all mankind : the vow was a type of the Di- 
vine vow, ſealed by oath before the creation; the 


free-will offering, of CHRIS offering himſeif free- 


ly; the peace-offering, of his offering to make 
our peace; the fir/?-fruits of the earth, of his 
becoming the firſt-fruits of Adamah, earth, the 
human nature: and fo of the reſt. 

Sacrificature is to be conſidered with a view- to 
each of the parties concerned, according to the 
deſcriptions given by ſenſible analogy. That con- 
ſumed by fire was the food of the AL EIu, their 


ſupport in that character; they were extremely 


L 5 delighted 
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delighted with the perfections in the victim, re- 


freſhed with its ſmell, taſte, Sc. It was, Iſa. 


IX. 5. for burning, meat of fire, (the father's ven- 
geance.) This is applied to the materialiſts, Deut. 
xxxii. 37. I here are their Aeim, who eat the fat 
of their ſacrifices, and drank the wine of their liba- 


tions? They believed the names were ted, and ren- 


dered propitious, by the effluvia or volatile parts of 
the ſlaughtered brute, or by the odoriferous ſteam 
of their far-fetch'd aromatics ; their infatuated and 
groveling minds, ſunk in the mud and mire of car- 
nal affections, could not reliſh the offered glories of 
a ſupra- mundane ſtate: and yet ſuch are the wiſe 
men who are now ſtudied, implicitly followed, and 
quoted with no ſinall oſtentation. But believers 
knew and underſtood the outward and viſible 
| proceſs to be only emblematical of an otherways 
incomprehenſible tranſaction. So with regard to 
the victim, it deſcribed CHRIST ſeized as bound 
and reſponſible for traitors, loaden with the whole 
burden of their guilt, voluntarily ſubmitting (in 
the heathen rites a teluctant victim was ominous, 
not aptum ſacrificium) to undergo the fire and the 
ſword, to embrace that tempeſt of wrath which fin 
deſerved, and juſtice, unrelenting juſtice demanded, 
As believers were convinced that they had no 
other claim to a propitious and appeaſed Sovereign, 
the dread of whoſe wrath was inconceivably ter- 
rible, they would ſurely, wich the utmoſt alacrity 
and readineſs, acquieſce in the Divine contrivance, 
and perpetually commemorate it: they were 
obliged to own the puniſhment, due to them, 
juſtly inflicted upon their devoted Repreſentative ; 
nay, to join in the act of vengeance, by feeding 
upon the ſacrifice, which being done with faith 
and thankfulneſs would be converted into ſpiritual 
nouriſhment. Rev. vii. 17. The lamb ſtall 2 
em. 
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them. This is 1 the prey mentioned, P/al. cxi. 
s. He gives prey to them that fear him: he will be 
ever mindful of his Purifier, And Mal. iii. 10. 
That there may be prey in my hauſe. The old hea- 
thens knew that ſomething more was wanting than 
a brute victim; for one of their princes in diftreſs, 
2 Kings iti. 27. took his elde/t ſon, who ſhould bave 
reigned in his jtead, and offered lim a burnt-offering 
bo the cull, 8 „ 


— 


covered by the DATA ii CHRISTIANITY. 
„ Tanr | 
P REF A 


U author refers for proof of what he ſays, 
CF to the original Hebrew Scriptures, conſtrued 
and compared by themſelves ; and ,cautions his 
readers not to truft the gloſſes of thaſe, who, 
under pretence of explaining the inſpired book ia 
other languages, have turned away its meaning, 
or filed it with obſcurity: as one inftance, he 
mentions what is done it that dialect called Chal- 
dee or Syriac, formed after the confuſion. of 
tongues, under the direction of infamous idola- 
ters, ſuited without, doubt to their groſs objects 
and menner of worſhip ;. though he ſeems rather 
inclined to think it the manufacture of thoſe apoſ- 
tates who made uſe of it, after their return from 
Babylon, to deface every. veſtige of the Trinity, 
and of the great atonement for ſin, acknowledged 
even by the lateſt heathens. The HoLy SPIRIT 
hath fixed an indelible mark of infamy upon that 
language, by preferring Greek to record the things 

5 ſpoken 
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oben and tranſacted in Syria, leſt Chriftians 


ould be left at the mercy of theſe vagabonds in 
paraphraſing away the. New T:/tament as they had 


done the Old. Nor ought we to be leſs jealous 


of apparent friends, who, under the ſpegious pre- 
text of defending Chriſtianity, endeavour to per- 
ſuade people, tha: the Scriptures need to be prop- 
ped up with ſhreds of morality, (the ſuccedanaum 
of thoſe who knew not CHRIs'T) picked out of 
what they call claſſics; which are hammer'd into 
their heads while young, under the notion of po- 
lite literature, and taught as the great regulators of 
all human actions. ; 
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DAPTISM, one of thoſe typical rites uni- 


D verſally practiled *, tho' not renewed or re- 


inforced by the written law, is alluded to in ſuch 
ſtrong terms, that one may reaſonably preſume it 
was the. only means of admiſſion or initiation 
among believers. Ezek. xvi. 4. ſpeaking of the 
firſt formation of the Jewiſh church, the ſpouſe, 
Thy navel. was not cut, neither waſt thou waſhed 
with water to fuppie thee, (which infinuates the way 
of treating new- born infants then ;) then waſf not 
ſalted at all, (thou hadft no faith nor hope) nor 
ſwaddled at all, (without the garment of ChRIS 
to cover thy nakedneſs.) Ver. 9. Then waſhed 1 
thee with water; yea, I thoroughly waſhed away thy 
blacds (thy pollutions from both father and mother) 
from thee. See alſo xxxvi. 25. and [/a. lii. 15. 

Here ſalt is a neceſſary ingredient in purifying; 
Whether fixed falt mixed with oil into ſoap, or 
boiled into a lixivium with water, nothing ſo fit 


by friction to remove uncleanneſs either from the 


* Vide Aſh. Sperling, de baptiſins veterum ethnicorum. 


body 


in the midſt of flames; and which gave his bl 
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body, or from cloaths. The Levitss were to be 
purified and prepared for their office, Num. viii. 7. 
by IRON water (purging away) /in- this was 
mixed with the aſhes of the red heifer, burnt with 
cedar-wood and hyſſop, chap. xix. . gathered and 
laid up NXEF 771 27 for the water to ſeparate ſin; 
referred to Heb. ix. 13. 7 o their luſtrations the 
heathens added ſulphur, 4 natural compoſite of ſalt 
and oil; ſo the old man in Ovid's metamor- 


phoſes, is purified thrice with flame, thrice with 


water, thrice with ſulphur. Blood being the chief 
purifier, was, for the greater diſtinctneſs, typically 
exhibited in its main component parts, ſalt, oil, 
and water. 

By ſin man being polluted in body, blood, and 
ſoul, was rendered incapable to enjoy the preſence 
of the AL EIM, his real life, fo fpiritually dead, 
until all three ſhould be expiated by the Eſſential 
Purifier. The types could repreſent this but im- 
perfectly, by receiving the three cleanſers, water 
firſt, blood next, and then fire: but the true Sa- 
erifice was able to endure the fire (which they 
were not) previous to the water and the blood; 
his life poured out, completed our redemption. 
Whatever could abide the fire, was to be cleanſed 
by fire, Num. xxxi. 23. This fire, which CHRIST 
paſſed through firſt, was exhibited in the types by 
falt, Mark ix. 49. Every one ſhall be ſalted with 
fire, and every ſacrifice with ſalt : henee called 
Num. xviii. 19. m 192 a purifier of ſalt ; 
Lev. ii. 13. Salt ſhall not be lacking to the puri- 
fer of thy Aleim. So Ezez. xliii. 24. Salt, in the 
animal frame, cleanſes the veſſels, ſeparates the 
nutriment, ſtrengthens and ſupports life. CHRIST 
had in himſelf that falt which made him ftrong 


a ſovereign virtue to cleanſe all the faithful. 
Fixed ſalt ſtands the fire, feparates gold and _— 
from 
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from all baſe metals: he poſſeſſed what was ſimi- 
lar, what ſerved to refine his pure nature from 
the droſs of afſumed corruption, and ſo made 
him the Refiner of others, Mal. iii. 2. There- 
fore Moſes, Exod. xxiv. ſprinkled the blood of the 
typical purifier cut off, upon the people, applicd 
1 Pet. i. 2. Through ſprinkling of the blood of Feſus 

Chriſt. | 

The ſalt in CHRIST is expreſſed P/alm xvi. 9. 
My fleſh ſhall ret in hope ; therefore he could not 
ſee corruption. Salt was to be added to the per- 
fumes, his virtues, Exod. xxx. 35. to temper and 
conſolidate" them: theſe gave a ſweet ſmell, a fa- 


your of reſt, to the AL EM, in the tabernacle Ty, 


his body. As his perfections, ſo his proſpect was 
of an infinitely higher nature than ours; Heb. xii. 
2. For the joy ſet before him (in the pſalms) he en- 
dured the croſs, and deſpiſ:d the ſhame. The invi- 
gorating efficacy of what ſalt ſignified, faith and 
hope, is expreſſed as the very inſtrument of ſalva- 
tion. Ram. viii. 24. We are ſaved by bape. Matt, 
ix. 24. Thy faith hath made thee whoſe. 1 Jahn 
iii. 3. Every man that hath this hope purifieth him- 
ſelf even as Chriſt is pure. Some will have falt to 
be a ſymbol of friendſhip, integrity, &c. but theſe 
are rather effects of the ſpiritual ſalt, hope, where- 
by the pious ſoul is enabled to repoſe upon 
CnapisT for ſalvation, and to imitate his pure 
example. The delegated diſpenſers of the ſuper- 
natural preſervative, hope, were ſtiled, Malt. v. 
13. The ſalt of the earth. CHRIST could not pu- 
rify, nor can we be purified, without this ſalt. 


It is ſaid, Jahn iii. 5x, Except a man be born of 


water, and of the {ports he cannot enter into tle 
kingdom of God. In conſequence of the curſe on 
the old earth, it was diſſolved at the flood, over- 
whelmed and cleanſed in water, reformed or made 


a-new by the agency or ſpirit or air; thus man, 


who 
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who in conſequence of fin is under the curſe of 
diſſolution by death, muſt be waſhed clean by 
water in baptiſm, and renewed by the operation 
of the HoLyY SeiriT, ere he can be qualified for 
admiſſion into the immaculate regions of glöry. 
Waſhing out, or cleanſing from fin was pre- 
figured by the deluge, red ſea, &c. which brought 
deſtruction upon the obſtinate infidels, while thoſe 
ſalted with faith and hope were faved, 1 Pet. iii. 


18. er ſeq. being baptiſed (purified) thereby, 1 Cr. 


x. 2. ſo the ſame cloud ſpread threatening dark- 
neſs over Pharaob's hoſt, gave life and ſafe - con- 
duct to the Hebrews, St. Peter in the cited paſ- 
ſage, ſhews that the antediluvian apoſtates were 
totally hardened, and would not liſten to CHRIST, 


(ropevheis having proceeded from on high to reclaim . 


them) preaching doubtleſs his own gracious un- 


dertaking to ranſom and fave them, by the Hory 


SPIRIT, in the perſon of his prophet Neah; fo 
that their incorrigible ſpirits are now reſerved in 
priſon (together with the ſallen angels) for endleſs 
puniſhment. '2 

As faith and hope are the handles whereby we 
lay hold of the propoſed glories of a future ſtate, 


ſo charity or divine love fiviſhes the Chriſtian cha- 


racer. Faith, Feb. xi. 1. 1s tbe ſubſtance (vrogacis 
the repreſenting inviſibles by viſibles by ſltitu- 
tion) of things hoped far, the evidence (argument or 
demonſtration) f things not ſeen. FAITH is con- 
veyed by hearing of revelation, does the higheſt 
honour to God, acknowledges his unbounded 
power and inviolable veracity; it is a conviction 
of the inexpreſſible demerit of fin, and a fum 
acquieſcence in him, who, with infinite pain, ex- 
piated it. Horx graſps with aſſurance at the pur- 
chaſed benefits, preſſes forward in the glorious 
race, and keeps a ſteady eye on the prize of the 
high calling in CHRIST Jesus; hope purſues, 

perſiſts, 


— 


CE 1 
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perſiſts, perſeveres with alacrity, nor will be 
turned aſide by alluring vanities ; hope aſpires 
after joys unknown, pants for rivers of ſubſtan- 
tial pleaſure, and has already a prepared reliſh for 
the tree of life. Thus is faith as it were the ger- 
men or ſhoot, and hope. the flower ; but chari 
is the fruit, the moſt operate proof of the tree's 
_ goodneſs. CHARITY ſprings forth in unfeigned 
gratitude to God, and cordial love towards men: 
it is the effect of an exquiſite ſenſe of the divine 
goodneſs, and of CHRIST's aſtoniſhing love and 
condeſcenſion; ſo is humble, patient, morti- 
hed, mild and. benign to all; in fine, full of 
good works, nor ever preſumes upon them as 
meritorious, being conſcious that they proceed 
from faith, which is the gift of God, and from 
hope of undeſerved favour through CHRIST. Col. 
vi. 6. Let your ſpeech be always with grace, ſeaſoned 
with ſalt. | | | 
Many texts quoted to patronize the moral or 
ſelf-righteous ſcheme, are miſerably twiſted to 
prove the reverſe of what they mean ; as that in 
Micah, who, after ſhewing the utter inſufficiency 
of types, however expenſive or abundant, nay the 
offering of their own firſt born, to expunge the 
guilt of ſin, ſays, vi. 8. He hath ſhewn thee, 0 
man, what is good; and what doth Jebovab require 
of thee ® but ywẽwy facere to typify DοðmD (the 
object of) judgment, to love TON the merciful one, 
and to humble thyſelf in walking with thy Aleim, 
thoſe ſworn to redeem thee. This is All left for 
man to perform, CHRIsT hath done the reſt. 
Whoever diftruſts revelation, in this eſſential 
int, is under a poſitive incapacity to do any 
good thing; for 1 John v. 10. he makes God a | 
liar, becauſe he believeth nit the record God gave f 
his San. Titus iii. 5. Net by works of righteouſneſs 
which we have done, but according to bis mercy he 
8 ſaued 
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ſaved us, by the waſhing of regeneration, and re- 


newing of the Holy Spirit. This renovation is ex- 
preſſed by clear and proper ideas. Maſes's gene- 
ration of the names, and of the earth, terminates in 
Matthew's 3. - yereoius, a narrative of the new 
creation or generation (not merely the earthly de- 
ſcent) of FEsus CHRIST, from the myſterious 
manner of his being conceived, carried forward 


to his generating ſons of God, by baptiſm, into 


the likeneſs of himfelf. Ia. liii. 8. Ibo ſhall de- 
clare his WT generation? MT is that fire which 
generates, ſends out light; and who is able to 


| conceive how CHRIS“TH irradiated out of his fa- 


ther's. wrath ? but ſo it behoved him to be born, 
that himſelf might become the father of ſpiri- 
tual children. Rom. viii. 14. As many as are led 
(acted) by the ſpirit of God, they are the ſons of Cod. 


The Times of keeping the Jewiſh Feaſts. 


WE have no authentic accounts how the an- 
cient Fews kept their annual kalendar. As their 
feaſts were regulated by the return of the ſeaſons, 
their year would pretty near coincide with what 
we call the ſolar one. That it had two begin- 
nings, one civil in September, and one ſacred in 
March, is gratis dictum, au might be the 
name of an Egyptian month, exprefling the time 
when fruits were ripe ; but it is no where deter- 
mined to be the firſt month, nor that it is the 
fame as Niſan, wherewith the Chaldeans began 
their year. The rabbies ſay, man was formed, 
and put in poſſeſſion of the earth, at the autum- 
nal equinox, with ripened fruits : but this is a 
contradiction. to ſenſe, becauſe their grain and 
fruit (a little to the North of the Northern tropic, 
where it is preſumable man had his beginning) 


degin to be ripe ſoon after the vernal equinox, 
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and are gathered in April, May and June, except 
olives, and ſome other ſpecies of winter fruit; 
which laſt period bids by far the faireſt for the 
primary epocha, as animals would then have ſtore 
of ſummer fruits, both for preſent uſe, and for 
hoarding up againſt winter. 

Nor are they more lucky in computing the time 
of the deluge, which they fix in October; whereas 
it would more probably be in harveſt (May) as 
Noah was then commanded, Gen. vi. 21. to ga- 
ther all ſorts of food for proviſion to the animals 
in the ark. If fo, the tops of the mountains 
(where much of the wreck was left) might be 
ſeen about the firſt of February; and as the wa- 

ters decreaſed gradually for two or three months 
longer, trees might take root, the ears of corn 
overwhelmed laſt harveit faſten in the earth, and 
produce a crop of fruits and grain, for food to 
man and beaſt, upon Naab's leaving the ark, 
which is ſuppoſed to have been a few weeks be- 


fore the feaſt of ingathezing, when the prophet 


built an altar, and ſacrificed burnt-offerings in a 
very ſolemn and acceptable manner. 


There is ſome reaſon to think, that the hea- 


thens would begin their year at another ſeaſon, 
to diſtinguiſh them from believers, that the Eeyp- 
_ tians began theirs, as the Fewih months now 
ſtand compared with ours, in December ; and 
that the Fews had fallen into this uſage when the 
paſchal lamb was to be caten, which our author 
thinks, was at the ſame time with the lamb of- 
fered at waving the ſheaf of firſt-fruits, Lev. 


XXiii, 10, 11. (in Ab:b, their fifth month, our 


April.) Seven weeks alter this was the end of 
harveſt, or ingathering; and in one week more 
the feaſt of tabernacles, that is, the middle of 


June, not the 15th of September, as the Jews | 


think proper to maintain. 'The miracles ſhew 
| the 
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the ſeaſon of the year; they would not have an- 
ſwered the end, nor affected the Egyptians, if the 
grain had not deen growing, or upon the earth: 
delides, it ſuited the exit of the Hebrews ; the 
land was dry, with graſs upon the ground for 
their cattle, and they might then procure ſab- 
itence till they were ſupported miraculouſly in 
the wilderneſs. 

During their march, and until they came to 
Canaan, they had no names tor months, but 
reckoned ſo many entire months (of what num- 
ber of days they conſiſted is not clear rom the 
day they ſtarted, Ex. xvi. I. and xix. 1. Af- 
ter watds they made uſ: of thoſe Res which 
ſerved them in Egzpt, 49h is indeed casted R 
or Raban, the prior or foremoſt of the feaſt 
months, but not the beginning of the year ; and 
35 there were only tv:o of theſe, April and June, 
the other is called '227 the, ſecond, to v. hich per- 
ſons unclean, or on a journey, were allowed to 
defer the paſchal ſacrifice, When they came to 
Jordan, the banks were overflowed, 7/þ. iii. 15. 
in harveſt ; they paſſed it, iv. 19. the tenth of 
the Raſhan month, or April; and v. :9. de 
kept the paſſover the 14th, in the evening, as di- 
rected, Lev. xxiii. 5. This national facrifice 
was followed by the ſeven dans teat of unleavened 
bread, Num. xxviii. 16. And the next in order 
was the feaſt of inguthering, or ci weeks, Deut. 
wi. 9. counting ſcven weeks after the ſickle was 
ack put to tre corn. This time is faid to be 
MRSA in the going out, Exad. xxiii. 16. and 
Dy the revolution of the year, when the ſun 
(as we ſay) leaves the Northern tropic, and our 
days ſhorten. Immediately after harveſt, on the 
5th day of the ſeventh month, ¶ June) began the 
teaſt of tabernacles, to be held tor ſeven days, 


Lev. xxiii. 34: 
Feaſt 
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Feaſt of TABERNACLES. 


THIS followed the great anniverſary ſacri- 
fice of atonement : it referred to that tabernacle 
under which all believers ſhould dwell, though 
every family now had one, covered with boughs 
of trees, repreſentative of the perfect qualities in 
the body of CHRIST, covering the Effence Je. 
HOVAH, which cover being peured out (as the 
word for tabernacle here imports, Ja, JO) ſatiſ- 
| tied, atoned for, covered the guilty. With ſuch 
fruits, branches, leaves, as are mentioned, Ley, 
xxiii. 40. Neh. viii. 15. they were to make 
MAID booths, to abide under them for ſeven days, 
and to hold ſome of the vegetable emblems in 

their hands. Pſal. ii. 6. »N2D2 I have covered 
my King, v. 12. Let all thoſe who put their truft 
in thee rejoice, let them ſbout for joy; becauſe thou 
defendeft ( covereſt) over them : they ſhall exult 
who love thy Name (CHR15T ;) for thou wilt bleſs 
the Fuſtifier, O Febhovah, with favour as with a 
ſhield thou wilt compaſs (crown) him. Iſa. xxv. 7. 
He will fwallow up in this mauntain the faces of 
the covering (fin and death) covered over all the 
People, and Nom the veil (web) ſpread over all 
the nations. 

Lechariah prophefies, that, under the Mes- 
SIAH, xiv. 16. Every one ſhould heep the feaſt ef 
tabernacles, i. e. what it typified ; which he calls 
elſewhere, iii. 4. MSM changes of raiment. 
The legal or emblematical righteouſneſs was but, 
IJa. Ixiv. 6. Ty 737 a garment of inſtitutions : 
is deceit, diſſimulation, as well as a gar- 
ment ; ſo, being cloathed with the tranſcendent 
merits of CHR1sT, we appear what we are not, 
they conceal our ſpiritual nakedneſs. Jacob, in 
his elder brother's ſacred dreſs, deceived his far 
ther, 
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ther, and carried off the bleſſing. The Hebrews, 
when polluted with rebellion, leproſy, &c. were 
ſtripped of theſe diy in/{itutions, and were then 
faid to be naked : but they had, Deut. xxxi. 10. 
a year MEDWN of remiſſion, in the feaſt ron of 
tabernacles, covering. All ranks of men were 
diſtinguiſhed by their reſpective ſpecies of rai- 
ment, even the wicked, mourners, &c. CHRIST 
in Iſaiab puts on veſtments of revenge, ſalvation, 
ſprinkled with blood, victory: fo the pontifical 
dreſs is frequently referred to under the word ab, 
which was, Exod. xxviii. 40. for (to repreſent) 
glory and beauty. This WA? is attributed tg the 
Spirit, (the ſame who gives inveſtiture of 
CarisT's righteouſneſs) who claathed Gideon, 
Judg. vi. 34. Amaſai, 1 Chr. xii. 18. Zechariah, 
2 Chr. xxvi. 20. So Pſal. civ. 1. Thou art 


| cloathed with honour and Majeſty. Iſa. xi. 1. Febo- 


vah hath commiſſioned me to preach the geſpel to the 
meek, ta give them e beauty for aſhes, the gar- 
ment MINN of irradiation for the ſpirit of heavi- 
neſs. This St. Paul calls, Rom. xiii. 14. Putting 
on the Lord Jeſus; which explains Rev. xii. 1. 


2 woman (the church) cloathed with the (light of 


the) ſun, with the perfections of CHRIST, the 
rw of juſtice. This cloathing is ſometimes 
called ] peace, Pſal. civ. 2. 


irn 
WHEN CunisrT had offered up, and after- 


wards raiſed himſelf, as the word n5y uſed with 
a ſacrifice expreſſes, (ſo the burnt victim was an 


 aſcenſun-offering) the ALEIM exalted him to be- 


come a royal high-prieſt, an interceſſor with 
power. So, at the general ſacrifice of atonement, 
the ſame ſilver trumpets, which called the people 
to war, Cc. Num. x. were ſounded * their 
; | urnt- 
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burnt-offerings and peace-offerings, 2 Chr. xxix, 
28. The war principally in view was that with 
the ſenſual rivals of JEHov an, and man's bitter. 
eſt enemies; the unparallelled triumph was 
Car1sT's, who trampled over the power of fin, 
and threw the grand adverſary into chains. The 
reſt from this important conflict was repreſented 
every ſeventh day, and by the yearly atonement 
in the ſeventh month, EZ xd. xxili. 11. the land 
had reſt every ſeventh year, and the grand Jubilet 
was every fiftieth year, after ſeven times ſeven 
annual Sabbaths, Lev. xxv. 8, 9, 10. In the day 
of the atonement thou ſhalt cauſe )] ⅛ (that beau- 
tifying) the horn (of the lamb, then become a 
powerful ram) dyn to ſound (to ſhake, diſor- 
der the powers in the air) throughout all the land, 
and to proclaim N liberty, (Hieronym. indul- 
. gentia, remiſſio, the word is joined with the gum 
myrrh, 4bere fluens probably an emblem.) 1 
ſhall be unto you D Jubilee, (the ſovereignty of 
the ram) and ye ſhall return every man to his poſſe/- 
ſton, &c. all debts, forieits, mortgages, ſervitudes 
being taken off by an univerſal a& of indemnity. 
Pſal. xlvii. 5. The Aliem aſcended dyn with 
ſounding ; Fehavah with the voice of D the trum- 

pet Ixxxix. 15. Happy are the people wha know 
mp the joyful found ; they ſhall walk, O Jehovah, 
in the light of thy faces. Ila. xxvii. 13. The great 
trumpet ſhall blow, and they ſhall come who are ready 
to periſh, Ixi. 1. To proclaim 177 liberty to the 
captives. 


The Court, an Excluſion from the Tabernacle. 


TH E tabernacle was for the interceſſor alone, 


the people had no buſineſs there ; Num. xviii. 22. 


they were not to approach Ty de the taber- 
nacle of appointment, le/t they bear fin and die : 


„ XXiX. 
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He only was qualified to draw nigh, who ſhould 

bear fin and die for all, or his repreſentative the 

high-prieft. They were allowed no acceſs fur- 

ther than to the gate of the outer court, for the 

way was not as yet laid open by the blood of 

CHRIST, nor by the effuſion of the HoLy SPIRIT. 

Their typical part was, to put away things offen- 

five, to avoid pollutions, to waſh their bodies and 

cloaths, to participate of the ſacrifices, to lay 

their hands on the prieſt, Fc. They were to at- 

tend to what the Prieſt did, the creature ſuffered, 
or the types exhibited ; for which proper words 

are uſed, as y to hear, obey. MW to obſerve, 

02 to keep, Ty to bind (upon the heart, Prov. 

vi. 21.) d'y to do, y to ſerve. They were 
to lift up their eyes, voice, heart, hands, ſoul, in 
praiſes and thankfulneſs. To remember, talk of 
(to their children,) meditate with faith upon the 
typical teſtimonies and ordinances of JEfovan, 
was to them wiſdom, underſtanding, knowledge, 
nay, the whole righteouſneſs required of them. 


EIN U 


m the law directed the faithful right to- 
wards CHRIST; the ſhadows were u an em- 
blematical way to Him the ſubſtance, to whom 
all Dor judgement, (power to determine and 
execute) was to be committed by the ALEINM. 
dy yo the precepts, dan the manife/tations, 
den the particular fatutes, had a reference to 
the royalty of the Second perſon : every Ty efti- 
mation, or allotment, centred in him. The place 
of his birth, and other minuter circumftances, 
were ſettled by Mun a mandate or order, as P/al. 
exxxiii. 3. There hath Jehovah commanded the bleſſ- 
ing of ON lives. MTY the inſtitutions, evidences 
by figure, were ocular demonſtration as far as 


could 


—» ions < — «Mitt — _ 
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could be given, a viſible pourtrait of grace. 
Whoever poſſeſſed the ſupreme power was a type 
of the KING Jenovan; ſo kings are called 
ALE1m, fœderators, devoted to act and to ſuffer 
for their ſubjects, and to fight for, reſcue them, 
and maintain their liberty. 
pppd was an epithet of the light, 4ing, leader, 
The heathens worſhipped the material irradiator 
under this title, Amos v. 26. Ye have borne the 
tabernacles (coverings) of your JD king; nay 
they gave kings, (after ſwearing to what only 
CarIsT was able to perform) as repreſentatives 
of their god, the regal inignia, Chariot and horſes, 
corona; purple robes, aſcribed to him abſolute do- 
minion, and bent the knee. The Jews too paid 
ſuch adoration to the typical monarch as they did 
to -JeHovan, tho' believers knew he was no 
more than a type or vice-roy of the King of kings ; 
ſo to David, 1 Chr. xxix. 20. They bowed down 
their heads, and worſhipped Febhovab, and the king, 
The heathens acknowledged ſomething of royalty 
in their ſacrifices, when they crowned and loaded 
them with ornaments. | | 

The emblematical actions at inaugurating 
kings every-where, were ſo many preſages of 
what ſhould be fulfilled in CHRISTH, Pſal. Ixxii. 
11. All kings ſhall fall down before him, all na- 
tions ſhall ſerve him : of this fort were their na- 
talitia or birth-days, as CRRISATH's was kept Luke 
ti. 13. kiſſing them, Ger. xli. 40. On thy 
mouth Hall ail my pecple 32" kiſs ; preſenting to 
him the ſceptre, (the emblem of irradiating 
power) and the ſeal, (the impreſſion whereof de- 


_ termined of life and death) proclaiming him with 


trumpets, acclamations of general joy, and ſwear- 
ing by his head or life. So Pjal. ii. 12. Kiſs the 
Son (the Pure one) xcviii. 1. O ſing unto Feho- 
vah a new ſong, with trumpets and fuund of cornet, 
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make a joyful noiſe before Fehovah the king. With 
ſuch muſic, declarative of CarisT's future tri- 
umph, David enraged the melancholy monarch, 
1 Sam. xviii. 10. and out-faced the Devil. Pſal. 
Mi. 3. Thou ſetteſt a crown of pure gold upon his 
head. Heb. ii. 9. For the ſuffering of death crowned 
with glory. Pſal. Ixiii. 11. The King ſhall rejoice 
in the Aleim : every one who ſweareth by him ſhall 
glory. Fer. xlvii. 18. As J live, ſaith the King, 
whoſe name is Jehovah of boſe Jobn xiv. 19. 
Becauſe 1 live, ye ſhall alſo. 
The rich embalmment, magnificent funerals, 
burning them with flowers and aromatics, or 
preſerving their carcaſes in ſtately monuments, 
entering them in the catalogue of their divinities, 
were neither natural nor neceſſary, had they 
not alluded to ſome revered tradition. See 2. 
Chr. xiv. 14. and Fer. xxxiv. 5. compared with 
Jobn. xix. 39. They brought a mixture of myrrh and 
aloves,—then took they the body of Feſus, and wrapt it 
in linen cloths with the ſpices : and, thus prepared, 
they laid it in a new ſepulchre, hewn out of a 
rock, wherein no man had been buried; ſo no 
man could riſe from thence but himſelf. Em- 
balming was to keep their bodies from putrefacti- 
on, in order to imitate that Divine virtue which 
ed CnrisT's: as they ſhadowed out his 
glorious reſt, by laying theirs upon a bed called 
glory, Iſa. xiv. 18. The formal general mourn- 
ing at the death of a king, attended with a mul- 
titude of lugubrous rites, was ominous that man- 
kind ſhould be guilty of putting to death their 
King; Zech. xii. 10. They fhall look upon me 
whom they have pierced, and they ſhall mourn over 
him as the mourning over vr the joint one, the 
only en. 8 
As Chaisr, by the oath, Heb. vii. 21. was 
made Son, every king being n by his * 
oath, 
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oath, became ipſe facto a typical ſon : ſo they were 
ALE1M, !33 Sens of the Mojt High, Pf. Ixxxii. 
6. CyriIsT was really, Lake i. 32. the Son of the 
NA, High. Pſ. lxxii. 17. To the faces of the 
folar light his name ſhall become Son : all nations 
ſhall be _ in him. Iſa. xlv. 1. Thus ſaith 
Jebovab, the. Sanctiſied of Iſrael, and his Former, 
Aſt me of things to come 1 oy concerning my Son. 
13. 1 have raiſed him up in juſtice, and I will di- 
rect all his ways. 14. And they ſhall bow down 
to thee, and to thee make ſupplication : ſurely dx 
the Irradiator is in thee. So this muſt be CHRIST, 
and not Cyrus. Becauſe a king exerciſed power 
at a diftance, ſomething like the irradiation of 
Him whom they repreſented, preſumptuous princes 
dared to uſurp the incommunicable title 5x ; for 
which the prophets checked them ſeverely, Exze#, 
XXViii. 2, 9. I/. xxxi. 3. 

VUnction was a perpetual and conſtituent re- 
quiſite of royalty, 1 Sam. xvi. 13. Then Samuel 
took a horn of ail, and anointed David in the midf 
bis brethren ; and the Spirit of Fehavah came upon 
avid from that day forward. In vain were the 
conſpiracies formed againſt JEHovan, and 
WPwn bis Anointed: Pſ. ii. 6. Yet have I anaint- 
ed (covered with oil) my King upon Zion the hill 


the ail MN of light. cxxxii. 17. There (in Zion) 
will I make the horn of David (the Beloved) to bud : 
¶ have ordained a lamp for mine Anointed. Daniel 
ix. 29. fixed the preciſe time to anoint the Holy 
one of the Holy ones. John i. 41. Ve have found 
the Meſſiah, which is, being interpreted, XPIETOE 
the Anointed. Acts x. 38. Gad »xp108 anointed Je- 
ſus of Nazareth with the Holy Spirit, and with 
drapes Power. 1 Tim. i. 17, Now to the im- 
mortal King of ages, &c. | 
K ING D O MN. 
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THE true kingdom was and is fpiritual ; that 
of Satan falſe, merely ſenſual, and confined to this 
material ſyſtem, Eph. it. 2. The prince of the power 
of the air, the ſpirit which now worketh in the chil- 
dren of diſobedience. But He, by redeeming man, 
Pſ. Ixviii. 18. led captivity (this captivator) cap- 
tive, who ſaid, Luke x. 18. I beheld Satan like 
lightning fall from heaven, i, e. vanquiſhed. He 
foreſaw the ſerpent's head effectually cruſhed by 
his own death and reſurrection; and therefore 
he put up that memorable prayer, for the com- 
pletion of his taſk, wherein he injoined his faith- 
ful followers to concur : Our Father who art in 
heaven, i. e. Thou of the ALEIM who beareſt 
the aweful name of Father. Sanctiſed be thy 
name, i. e. May I be thoroughly ſeparated from 


that load of fin which I have aſſumed, by the 


gracious influences of the eternal SpIRIr, that 
I may become the Sanctifier of others. Let thy 
Kingdom come, i. e. by my bitter ſufferings and 
final conqueſt. Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in the heavens, i. e. Let thy whole good-pleaſure 
towards men be accompliſhed by the miniſtrati- 
on of the true SpiRIT and LiGur, even as it 
is done by the two correſpondent emblematical 
agents in the names. Give us this day our daily 
(ſupernatural) bread, i. e. the hidden Manna. 
Forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debitors, i. e. 
Forgive men their enmity and oppoſition to thee, 
whereby they forfeited that life they owed to thy 
bounty, on condition they forgive their enemies, 
nay pray for them as I do. Lead us not into 
temptation, i. e. In doing thy will, and following 
thy guidance, let not our trials exceed the aids 
thou giveſt. Deliver us from the evil one, i. e. 
Fortify us againſt all his ſubtile attacks, ſupport 
us if we ſtagger, in mercy raiſe thoſe who un- 
happily fall. For thine is the Kingdom, &c. So 
| Xx 32 Jenovan 
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Jznovan himſelf deign'd to ſpeak, the 
mouth of CHRIST, ok the form of Y Soo 
and made like unto us in all things, fin only ex- 


This kingdom was delivered up to CuRIST, 
upon fulfilling all his engagements, and maki 
complete ſatisfaction for his guilty brethren ; ſo 
we find it predicted, deſcribed, and referred to. 
E x09. xix. 6. 1 Pet. ii. 9. Rev. i. 6. Ye Hall be 
unto me a kingdom of interceſſors, a holy nation. i 

T 


xlv. 6. Thy throne the Aleim far ever and ever; 
ſceptre . thy kingdom a refifying ſceptre. ciii. 19. 
Fehovah in the names bath prepared his throne, and 
bis kingdom ruleth over all. Dan. ii. 44. And, in 
| the days of theſe kings, dx the Faderator i 
| of the names ſhall raiſe up his King, who ſhall 
never be deſiroyed, and his kingdom ſhall not be left 
to other people; it ſhall break in pieces and conſume 
all theſe kingdoms, and it ſball tand for ever. vii. 
18. The ſaints of pry the High ones Hall take 
the kingdom, and poſſeſs it for ever and ever. In 
CaurisT's time they impatiently waited for this 
I and many miſtook it for a temporal 
one: but our bleſſed Saviour faid enough to re- 
move this groundleſs carnal ambition of the a- 
ſpiring Phariſees, Luke xvii. 20. The kingdom of 
God cometh not with outward ſhew. 1 Cor. iv. 20. 
The hingdom of Gad is not in word, but in power. 
Matt. xi. 12. From the days of Jobn the booed 
until now, the kingdom the heavens Batra af. 
fereth violence, and Hara thoſe who preſs forward 
apratovow have it for a prey: this pious force was 
„when a generation of vipers and hypo- 
_ crites refuſed to go in themſelves, and reſiſted 
others who were willing to enter; and tis al 
ways · neceſſary, when the faithful meet with ſuch 
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Foun xvii. 36. 
My Kingdom is not of this World. 

EVERY kingdom properly conſiſts of, I. A 
king with right of dominion. 2. Thoſe who owe 


ſubjection. 3. A place of E or extent 
of territory. 4. Power, or means to exerciſe 


his authority. Adam, who was veſted with a 


delegated dominion over the earth, forfeited the 
ſame, by withdrawing his homage from the Lord 
paramount; which introduced a quite different 
(typical) ſpecies of government. As the regal 
power reverted to the ALEim, they beſtowed it 
a-new and conditionally, by virtue of the ancient 


oath, upon CHrI1sT, who aQted by a repreſenta- 


tive until the triumphant entrance into his king- 
dom and glory; and being the Chief Firſt-born, 
primogeniture was the principal external evi- 


dence of royalty. The heir of the line, however, 
frequently loſt his right by diſobedience or infide- 


lity to his conſtituents; ſo they diſpoſſeſſed or 
excluded him immediately, — transferred the 


to another, as is occaſionally taken no- 
tice of in ſcripture. 


After the ſons of Noah went off in tribes and 


ſeparate ſocieties, each ſubject to its ſeveral chief, 
the bulk of mankind, with their 


governors, apo- 
ſtatiſed from Jenovan, and, forgetting of whom 


held their poſſeſſions, they became the * 
4 of ambitious and 1 <4 princes. 
one remained faithful : Abraham being heir of the 
eldeſt line from Noah, was chief prince as well as 
chief prieſt, and is called, in his treaty with the 
of Heth, the prince of the Aleim ; therefore the 
ilege of producing the Punirizs, the 
1 things, was ftrictly entailed upon his 
M 3 ſeed. 
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ſeed. So that there were moſt fit and equitable 
reaſons for ſingling out the Hebrews, from all the 
nations of the earth, for the progenitors of him 
who ſhould be/ and now is, the Univerſal Mo- 
narch; Matth. xxviii. 18. All power is given unto me 
in heaven and in earth. His power is from the 
ALE1iM alone, a real jas d:ivinum, and the only 
one that can now be produced. CHnrisrT fits en- 
throned in the Holy Heavens, the capital of his 
dominions, where he rules by the perſuaſive in- 
fluences of the HaLy SPIRIT, and by his own 
irradiating power. All judgement is committed 
to him, to be exerciſed in due time upon even 
the loſtieſt mortal kings, who will then have no 
claim to diſtinction but according as they have 
uſed their authority to promote or fruſtrate his 
gracious defigns upon earth. His kingdom is not, 
indeed, «, 2x, derived from this world; but, 
which 1s much more glorious, it comprehends the 
whole circuit and ſyſtem of created beings. 


GENERA TI ON. 


WHEN the ſcriptures were writ, mankind 
had been ſo long and univerſally uſed to receive 
inſtruction in the emblematical way, that they 
could not have been intelligibly written in any 
other. In this view the ideas are properly choſen, 
the deſcriptions are extremely ſtriking and beau- 
tiful, far ſuperior to any thing among the heathen 
| Imaginers. If ſtudied with attention, every ſen- 

tence will be found pregnant with ſublime ſenſe ; 
particularly in the Song of Solomon, where the 
pure conjugal affection between CHrIsT and 
the Church is convey'd under ideas taken from 

the inſtinct of love, mutual endearment, the de- 
fire of procreation, anxiety to nouriſh and edu- 
cate the iſſue, which are the ſtrongeſt propenſities 
in 
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in the human breaſt, the moſt conducible to a 
ſocial and benevolent intercourſe among mankind, 
and therefore the ſuitableſt that can be to deſcribe 
the ſupreme benignity of the AL EIM, and the ex- 


uberant gratitude of believers. This, indeed, is 


turned into poiſonous luſt by libertines and proſ- 
titutes : and no wonder; for they corrupt and 
pollute every thing elſe. 

What was ſhewn to Eze#:el in viſion forewarn'd 
the Jeus, (the departure of the Cherubim pre- 
dicting the ceſſation and ſurrender of that œcoo- 
my) and was to comfort the church of CHRIS : 
the latter delineations of the city, the temple and 
its courts, referred all to the Chriſtian ſtate, ſne rn 
by emblematica] meaſures, numbers, and things, 
which would take too much room to explain here. 
The lion and the man, xli. 18, 19. with the palm, 
exhibited that joint Perſon who ſhould ſupply the 
place of the Cherabim, by becoming himſelf Sup- 
porter, Conqueror, Ruler; who was to pour clean 
water upon them, xxxvi. 25. and, under the name 
NUI, to find them ſacrifices and poſſeſſions out 
of his own proper eſtate, to take in ſtrangers, 

c. 
This perſon is charaQteris'd by ſuch words as 
the Greet, and all other heathen langua are 
unable fully to expreſs; and theſe deſcriptive 
words being uſed along with the incommunica- 
ble name JE HO VAR, there is no room to doubt 


of his eſſential Being and Omnipotence, Pſal. 


xviii. 31. M bo is dh Execrated but Jehovah # 
cxiv. 7. Tremble thou earth before the faces of M 
the lorded one, (JEsUs) before the faces of be 
the Execrated one (IEHOVAH) of Jacob. Igno- 
rance of the Hebrew hieroglyphical method of 

writing, hath laid open Chriſtians to be impoſed 
upon by the falſe notions of apoſtate Ferws ; as that 


of the pre-exiſtence of the ſoul of our Mzss1an, 


M4 of 


1 
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of his eternal generation, inferiority, &c. By a 
voluntary oath the Eſſence in CHRIS undertook 
to be called Son, to be incarnate, to bear our 
curſe ; but as he was to raiſe up ſeed, he became 
Father himſelf, and his children heirs of the pro- 
miſe : ſo Fob xvi. 9. Behold my witneſs in the names, 
and my record on high. 1. Fohn v. 7. There are 
Three who bear record in heaven, Fob xxxviii. 7. 
The ſons of dN ſhouted for Foy. 

When mankind had perverted the types, for- 
got the true end and deſign of ſacrifice, and 
fooliſhly truſted to the blood of beaſts for atone- 
ment, it was high time for the AI EIN to ſhew 

their abhorrence of ſuch abſurd ſervice, and to 
inſiſt upon obedience and perfect juſtice. There- 


upon CHRIST declares his readineſs for the im- 


portant miſſion, Pſal. xl. 6. Burnt-offerings and 
fin-offerings haſt thou not required ; then I, Lo! 
I come. It is written, The ſun ww knoweth his 
going down: This is the Light Chzisr, who 
knew his appointed time of deſcending hither, 
and who iſſued forth like a giant, one made 
| Rirong for the glorious enterprize, like a bride- 
groom to eſpouſe. Fab. iii. 13. Thou haſt gone 
forth for the Saviour (Jesus] of thy people, for 
the Saviour, with thy Meſiab, (Anointed, the 
Cnxis r.) 

The Eſſence, by being incarnate, became Son 
of man, of David; the manhood, being conceived 
by the ſupernatural virtue of the HoLy SpixIr, 
became Son of God: thus only, CHrIsT was 
inferior to the Father ; the oath and predetermin'd 
cxconomy made him his Son, whereby he vo- 
luntarily condeſcended to take upon him the 
mortal ſeed of Abraham. Iſa. xiii. 12. TI will 
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Tis true, Begotten implies inferiority ; but it is 
ſuch an inferiority as JEHOVAH chearfully em- 
braced, pro tempore, for our eternal advantage : 
and woe be to them who deſpiſe him on that ac- 
count ! Pſal. ii. 7. Thou art my ſon, this day have 
1 begotten thee.. This ſeems to be apply'd to the 
day of Jesus's reſurrection, A#s xiii. 33. and 

Chriſtians are ſaid to be begotten by faith, hope, 
through the goſpel, &c. 1. 
From the ancient propheſies of CHRIS T's in- 
carnation, diſperſed by various means 
the whole world, aroſe the heathens filly 
of Jupiter lying with this and the other woman, 
ing imaginary heroes, half mortal, half 
immortal; hence Cupid, their infant god of love, 
ſon of Venus, (hinting at the defire of all nati- 
ons); hence, in their oldeſt monuments, the fi- 
gure of a deity, holding out in the right-hand. 
(ready to give) a little man, or child ; hence the 
offspring of the gods called nos, ſemi-deus,. from 
1 Juno, the air, or from «pus love, Martinius 
makes it a-kin to nt light, and the ſame with 


Hr. Chald. Im candid, illuſtrious ; hence ſuch a 


one was to do, as each prieſt or poet imagined, 
ſome great exploits, deſtroy tyrants or monſters, 
reſcue a woman, inſpire love, &c. Though the 
ſingle ſtories are mangled and abſurd enough in 
thoſe romances they call claſſics, the great aim 
and tendency of them all may be from re- 
velation. — 5 
Moſes's book of MTN the generations of the 
names, and of the earth, is not of the creation 
and formation, but of ſucceſſive productions in the 
natural world, as * analogical exhibition of 
ſpiritual generations. Fire generates light, li 
ſubſides = air, air feeds and — ag = 
tinually and in a circle; by the action of theſe, 
* Chartar. imag, deor, p. 312. edit. Ital. 1588, 
Ms the 
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the earth generates every thing, according to its 
kind, from diſtinct ſemina . principles: 
ſo mankind were produced, and ſpread like a tree 
from father Adam, until probably they arrived at 
their criſis of expanſion in CHRIST, the ſecond 
Adam, the father and firſt- fruits of the ſpiritual or 
new generation. By the fall, man's life was for- 
feited, his Adamabh (body) polluted, the ſpiritual 
ſpecies rendered unfit to propagate: the forfeit 
was removed, and the pollution waſhed away ty- 
pically, upon condition of an unfeigned affiance 
in JEHOvan's power and promiſes, until, by the 
myſterious generation of CHRIST, (exhibited in 
the names by ſcaturigo lucis) the curſe ſhould be 
taken from the earth, and man reſtored to his 
primeval purity by a certain divine imputation. 


vpn PERFECTIONS. 


EVE RY good gift, and every perfect gift is 
from above, and cometh down from the father of light. 
The ALz1aM, who alone are abſolutely perfect, 
and lack nothing, granted man at firſt every 
thing out of pure bounty, and next out of pure 
mercy. In CHRIST they give food to eat, his 
fleſh and blood for hidden nouriſhment and growth 
in grace; his wedding garment, of fine linen and 
untarniſh'd luſtre, is raiment to put on. CarsT 
then is the very chief good. Deut. xxxii. 4. n 
the Compreſſor (the begetter of ſpiritual children) ; 
bis work 1s Denn per fections. The ancients were 
made perfect by faith and by the types; thoſe 
fince CHRIST, by faith and the ſacramental re- 
Sd Abraham, Jeb, David were perfect. 
The offerings called p!1nhw were types of Him 
who was to give retcibution, peace, a veſtment, 
perfection. P/. xxxvii. 36. Mark the perfect, and 
behold the wright ; for Tv" 2 

ter 
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latter flate to that perſon is D peace, reſt and 


refreſhment after the toils of war, a crown of 


glory for dangers undergone. The new ſtile is 


agreeable to this new ftate : John xiv. 27. My 
peace I give unto you. 1 Jobs iv. 12. His love is 
perfected in us. : 
This is the quinteſſence of the ſacred oracles. 
Deut. vii. 9. The Irradiator is faithful. Pſ. xviii. 
3. The Irradiator girdeth me with ſtrength, and 
maketh my way perfeFions. Deut. xxxiii. 8. And 
to Levi (the Coupled one) he ſaid, Thy perfetti- 
ons and thy lights to the Perſon, thy Merciful one, 
whom thou triedſi. Iſa. xlii. 19. II bo is blind but 
my ſervant © or deaf like my agent whom I will ſend ? 
who is blind like own the inſtrument of peace? 
or blind like the ſervant Fehovah ? In this charac- 
ter JEROVAH is deſcribed as blind, deaf, lame, 
guilty: for, Iſa. liii. 5. The chaſtiſement of our 
pMIWw retributions was upon him. When Jacob 
aſſumed his elder brother's ſacred robe, 7232 diſ- 
guiſe, his father Iſaac blindly and unwittingly 
Fus him the bleſſing: when our elder brother 
HRIST, D5WM the owner of the garment, hides 
all offences with his lucid robe of juſtice, IEHo- 
VaH is deſcribed as blind to our imperfections,” 
willing to grant us that bleſſing which we have 
not merited, nor ever could. 
As all eſſential and human perfections were 
united in CHRIST, every type of him behoved to 
be as perfect and finiſhed as poſſible. The em- 
blematical ſtructure, which repreſented his glori- 
fied body, was framed according to the exacteſt 
rules of proportion, firm and ſtrongly built, of 
materials exquiſitely chofen, ornamented with eve 
thing curious or beautiful, replete with ſeven-fold 
luſtre, ſtrengthening bread, and cordial ſpices ; an 
habitation fit for him whoſe garment is light, and 
of whom the high-prieſt was a figure, veſted witz 


a robe 
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a robe of the richeſt texture and colour, wrought 
with every in/igne of the King of. glory. The fa- 
crifices were ſelected with equal ſolicitude; all 
clean and gentle animals, blameleſs and without 
ſpot, the firſt-born and prime of the flock. Far- 
fetched and coftly aromatics were ſent up in fume, 
to ſhew that the odour of CarIsT's actions was 
moſt grateful and pleaſing to 0/27 the Great ones; 
and to delight their ear, the various powers of 
harmony was exhauſted. The loud voice and 
ſounding trumpet proclaimed their joy : they ſung 
CHnrisT's birth, his life, his conqueſt over fin and 
the grave, his aſcenſion to the higheſt heavens, to 
them and to us a day of Jubilee and gladneſs. 

How amiable man was to his Makers in a ſtate 
of purity and innocence, we may learn from thoſe 
excellencies aſcribed to the church, in the Pſalms 
and Song, after CHr1sT had redeemed her, and 
reſtored her loſt innocence, whereby ſhe became 
his ſpouſe, betrothed by faith, and conſummate 


dy divine love. She is repreſented as a queen, a 


king's daughter, young, engaging, and gloriouſl 
attired, P/al. 3 8 Her — are — 
af and conveyed by all thoſe ſenſible ideas which 
are the objects of deſire or lawful pleaſure in wo- 
men to 2 lover, a huſband, a king. Song ii. 4. 
Stweet is thy voice, and thy countenance comehy. 


"TU... 


THIS is a name appropriated very diftinQly , 
to CHRIST, but hitherto falſely tranſlated Almighty. 


TW to pour out by heat or ſuction, and thereby 
exhauſt, dry up, waſte; ſo cultivated ground, 2 
woman's. breaſts, &c. pour out ſap, nouriſhment, 
whereby their fertile humidity is drawn out, waſt- 
ed. Lou egg latter radical letter doubled, 
| Is a more intenſe degree of the ſame idea, ſpoil, 
— wftrufion, death, . is He. who pow. gut 
NOUTL 
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nouriſhment to believers, and in ſo doing brings 
waſte and deſtruction to the grand adverſary, Sa- 
tan. It denotes that action of the names which 
forces v les to pour out ſap, or the female 
breaſt to yield milk; upon which account the hea- 
thens worſhipped. them, P/el. cvi. 37. rficed 
their ſons and their daughters ta D/. the 
mother of their Gele, (from dw to flow) 
with great breaſts, the gies of plenty; for what 
afforded food or nouriſhment. they called uates 
mamma, as the protuberance upon plants where 
the branches ſprout. / 

The title is. uſed in conjunction with 5x the Ir- 
radiator, who I/. liii. 12.-n WT poured out his 
body in death. Under: the denomination. *nz»5n 
he was well known to the patriarchs, . Gen. xvi. 1. 
xlviii. 3. Exod. vi. 3. Num. xxiv. 4. So Gen. xlix. 
25. From the Irradiator of thy father who ſhall help 
thee, from the very pourer out, who ſhall bleſs thee 
with bleſſings d of the breaſts and DMN of the 
womb. The church ſays, Song. i. 13. He (CHRIST) 
Hall lie all night between 9 my breaſts, which he 
hath cauſed to overflow with ſpiritual nouriſh- 
ment, the ſincere milk of the Logos. In the book 
of Job, as dn, the Execrated one, is oftner 

than any where elſe, ſo n the Pourer out, 
occurs more frequently, and in the ſame. ſentence 
with zu: ſee xi. 7, xxil. 17. xxvii. 2. xxxiii. 
The whole is included in the 12th. verſe of this laſt 
cited chapter, I will anſwer thee, becauſe 1158 he 
who is Execrated, >\18DN become a miſerable man, 
Hall be made 20 a Great one. Pſal. xci. 1, 2. He 
who dwells in the ſecret place of the Mot High ſhall 
abide all night under the ſhadow of ]: I will ſay 
to Jehovah, my refuge, (rp ſhelter) my ſupport 
in hunting, my federator; I will truſt to (H 
lean againſt) 4 * | 


4 N. 
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That Balaam was a true prophet, appears from 
the narration, Num. xxiv. 16. He ſpoke who heard 
the words of , and knew the knowledge of p 
the High one, who ſaw the vi ſion of "Tp, being fal- 
len, (dejected in mind on account of his prevari- 
cation to obtain Bala#'s reward for curſing Iſrael) 
| and his eyes turned round, (convinced of his error. 
—And fo he proceeds to propheſy moſt clearly 
of CyHrIsT. He would willingly, indeed, have 
| ſerved both God and Mammon: the king of Moab 
was perſuaded of the energy of his words, and 
therefore ſtrove to allure him to his party by im- 

ity, with large promiſes of lucre and pre- 
ferment, which ſo dazzled the poor prophet's eyes, 
that for a time he abjured his Supreme maſter ; 
but, being miraculouſly reclaimed, he repented of 
his folly, and forſook his enchantments, 
"v2 Munition. 

IT fignifies a place cut out of a rock, natu- 
rally fortified, a protection for perſons, and a ſafe 
repoſitory for proviſions to ſupport them; ſuch 
were the ſtore cities, granaries for the fruits of 
the earth, places for drying or prefling grapes, 
where they were preſerved againſt the excurſions 
of enemies or wild beaſts, Spiritually, it is the 

and defence provided for believers in 
J=sus CHRIST, hence called a rock, a fortreſs, 
a ftrong tower ; there his blood is ſqueezed out 
for drink, bread is furniſhed for the war, and the 
whole armour of God for the battle. 7a. xliii. 1. 
Who is this coming from Edom, (the body of 
CHRIsT) with dy'd garments from Bozrah? (the 
ſtore of his preſſed blood). Fob xxii. Thou fhalt 
lay up N82 gold (Divine riches) on y the duff, 
CHrIsT incarnate. So the critics may ſweat at 
leiſure to find out that yrvow “, whence Solomon 


brought his gd of Ophir. 1/a. xxxiv. 6. For Je- 
| hovah 
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hovah hath a ſacrifice in Bozrath, and a great flaugh- 
ter in the land of Edom. Zech. xi. 2. The Cedar is 
fallen ;. they r1To have poured out DVR the il. 
luſtrious one W827 TW the fenced foreſt is de- 
ſcended. | 


THE PSALMS. 


THE prophetical deſcription of CHRIST, and 
the high hopes conceived from his incarnation, 
being fore -taſtes of the glad tidings of falvation, 
preludes to the goſpel, were termed ſongs, melo- 
dious entertainments to be meditated upon, re- 
iterated, and accompanied by all the pleaſant 
ſounds of muſic, as affording a moſt delightful 
proſpect to the ſouls of men. In finging, the real 
characters diſtinguiſhable in each compoſition, 
were to be acted or perſonated, ſo as to divide 
into reſponſes, and the chorus might be HALLE- 
LU-ſan, &c. with interpoſed flouriſhes of trum- 
pets and other inſtruments. Poetry was doubtleſs 
of divine original ; it was always of old dedica- 
ted to ſacred occaſions, even by the heathens ; and 
conſiſted in confeſſing the effential attributes, ex- 
ulting in the benignity and placability of IE Ho- 
van, expreſſing the utmoſt gratitude, humili 
and obedience for his acceptance of their arif 
cal ſervices. 

Nothing has done more hurt among Chriſtians, 
than taking the pſalms or hymns of DAvip, the 
Beloved, literally, as if they related only to tempo- 
rary tranſactions or deliverances wrought for the 
2 This is the miſerable effect of our being 

implicitly by apoſtates and hypocrites, who 
are not aſhamed to ſet up their own paultry per- 
formances inſtead of CHRIST's perfect righteouf- 
neſs, and who not only ſay in their hearts, but 
avow publicly, that there are no ALEIM. No 
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mere man could ſpeak in the ftile of the Pſalms: 
no mortal could anſwer ſuch pompous deſcriptions, 
or do ſuch infinite actions; none but the real Da- 
vid was a man after God's own heart, nor durſt 
boaſt of purity, impartial juſtice, or ſpotleſs inno- 
| cence. It can only be ſaid of One, P/al. xv. 5. 
dn wy. He who doth theſe things (contained 
in the oath) hall not be moved for ever. Trace all 
the aſſertions and charaQteriſtics of CHRIST quite 
through the Pſalms, and they'll ſhew it to be nei- 
ther lawful nor poſſible for any other to ſay or 
undertake ſuch things as are there. 

The title ou (plur. maſc.) fignifies reflec. 
tions of light, the praiſes of the Irradiator, or em- 
| blematical illuſtrations to (for the uſe of) CHRIST. 
Fob xxix. 3. When he made bis lamp to irradiat, 
upon my bead, by bis light I walked through darkneſs. 


Exodus xv. 11. Who is like unto thee among 05g 


the (material) irrad:ators, O Fehovah ! who is like 
unto thee, illuſtrious in _—_ fearful in N 

aiſe (illumination) doing 9 a wonder, in the 
duk of CHRIST, whoſe epithet is Wonderful. 
Pſal. xxii. 3. Thou the Sancti ſud one, who inhabiteſt 
rm the 2 ———— him the Irra- 
diator) of Iſrael. are the praiſes of 1 
the Beloved, the loving one, the giver of delight 
or pleaſure; the idea of which word may be ga- 
thered _ — xxiii. 3. — — oy os 
are charged with playing the harlot in Egypt un- 
rer 
to be compreſſed by idolatrous lovers, and their 
virgin '77 (not mamme) to be profaned. In the 
Greek lexicons we may obſerve % to bind, ag. 
Jos bracelets or rings, us to be bound by oath, 
ae to crown a king, and Hippocrates is cited 
for apo oſcult matricis circumferentia, et labrum 
cucurbite femile ; of this D'ypD were emblems, 
1 Kings vü. 24. gourds full of ſeed nn 
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forth flowers. CnarIsT was to be a firſt born, 
one opening the womb, and to give ſpiritual de- 
light in generating children after his own i 

The goſpels contain but little of our SAavi- 
ouR's Hiſtory, till he entered upon his prophetic 
office ;, only that, at twelve years of age, he could 
explain the Hebrew ſcriptures, to the aſtoniſhment 
of all thoſe who heard him. This is a ſufficient 
hint how his youth was employed. The Huma- 
nity had ſuch things to pray for as no man ever 
thought of praying for ; and as it was nece 
to pray with faith, he had his full inſtructions re- 
vealed in the Pſalms, which he would certainly 
meditate upon long and diligently, to be perfectly 
aſſured he was the perſon in whom all the pro- 
phecies centred, and thence to draw glorious en- 
couragements to embrace his work, and unerring 
directions for every period of his life. It was 
proper he ſhould ſee at once the whole myſterious 
proceſs of his birth, infant ſtate of information 
and trial, excruciating ſufferings, opprobrious 
death, powerful reſurrection, triumphant aſcenſi- 
on, etfeQtual interceſſion, abſolute and unlimited 
dominion, that ſo he might with the utmoſt free- 
dom offer himſelf up, pure from every fin, to 
purchaſe our peace. P/. cxix. 92, 98. 

As the P/alms were adapted to this main pur- 
poſe, they contain all thoſe circumſtances of our 
SAVIOUR's private employment, on which the 
evangeliſts are filent ; his meditation on the law, 
day and night, his firm truſt in JzHov an, his fer- 
vent prayers, and mournful ejaculations. They 
refer to all the emblematical inftitutions, typical 
facrifices, deliverances and perſons, and apply 
them to the goſpel ſtate with as much aſſurance, 
and in the preſent tenſe, as if certain and _— 
tranſacted. The ſeveral agents are ſo introduced, 
that their very ſpeeches may ſerve to diſtinguiſh 

| each, 
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each, without the modern help of affixing perſone emblerr 
dramatis. For the Pſalms are a poem, an heroic aH 6 
tragedy, wherein the redemption of man is the "1997 


power | 


plot; the hero, CrarisT; ſcene of action, the 


whole created ſyſtem ; time, from before the crea- * 
tion to the conſummation of all things. But the forth 1 


largeſt part of this myſterious drama is laid upon redem 
earth, and refers to the perſon of 5x"1309 the Irra- proper 


diator with us ; as, his joyful birth—circumciſion — 
—wiſdom, faith, ſanctity, when young - baptiſm by _ 
| —evidence of the Hol v Srpinir—temptations, MW bound 
and conqueſt over them —preaching, prayers, diſper 
_ Praiſes—reſolutions to fulfil the law, and perform to the 


all righteouſneſs—appointment of apoſtles—pre- 

dictions, miracles— healing diſeaſes—oppoſition 
from men, being ſcoffed, reproached, condemned, , 
erucifed—agonies under his Father's wrath— pit 
death, ſacrifice, atonement — ſeparation of the Hu- 
manity from the Eflence—embalmment, burial, 
refurrection—aſcenſion, and inveſtiture as king 

deftruQtion to enemies. | 
'The uſe made of the ſeveral irrational parts of 
nature there introduced requires particular regard. 
The action of the names on our bodies and thoſe 
of brutes, upon the earth and waters, to enliven 
and cheriſh us, are expreſſive emblems of what 
the Holy Names, LicnT and SeikiT, were to do 
12 to procure and communicate ſpiritual life. 
hus, they make the barren Adamah fertile, im- 
pregnate it with vigorous heat, and ſupply it with 
radical moiſture, whereby abundant crops are pro- 
duced for bread, wine, oil, to ſtrengthen, nouriſh 
and refreſh the human race; fo leading flocks to 
verdant paſtures, and fountains of pure water ; and 
ſhewing, by the inſtincts for ſelf-preſervation in 
brutes, building on trees, harbouring in rocks, &c. 
that men ſhould take refuge in CHRIST. There 
too the whole mute creation is called upon mi 
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emblematical evidence that irradition belongs to 
Jai the Eſſence: ſo the burden of the ſong is, 
1557, Aſcribe to the Eſſence his ſupernatural 

wer of communicating luſtre and ſtrength, uni- 
verſally, and for ever; aſcribe to him the ſpringing 
forth like light, to execute the great deſign of man's 
redemption ; aſcribe to him his incommunicable 
property of ruling and acting at the immenſeſt diſ- 
tance ; let the people exhibit this ſpecies of praiſe 
by irradiation in miniature, the emiffion of joyful 
ſounds vocal and inſtrumental], dancing in circles, 
diſperſing revelation all around, or ſending it down 
to the lateſt poſterity by emblems or writing. 


4 ſhort Extract from the Ps ALM s, 
Mich may ſerve as a key for explaining the whole. 


PSALM i. Bleſſed is the man, &c. A deſcrip- 
tion of CHRIST. 

Ps. ii. All the combinations of the heathen, 
gainſt JeHovaHn, and his CHRIST, were glo- 
nouſly fruſtrated by his reſurrection, and unction 
as King, Son, Interceflor. 

Ps. iii. Wm to the Beloved. Nt to cut off, 
prune branches from a luxuriant vine. Ezek. xv. 
2. What is the vine-tree more than any tree? 
om 1s not that branch cut off which was among 
the trees of the foreſt ? So here mim is the Chief 
Branch cut off. This pruning was the means of 
making the vine, CHRIST, grow up to glory. 

Ps. iv. To Nu the Conqueror, (nx is the 
top-ſhoot continually preſſing upwards) in nw 
(2%. Whether from d to ſhine ?) Lift up the light 


of thy faces, Febovah. | 
Ps. viii. To the Conqueror over TNT the trod- 
den wine-preſs, wrath. Thou ſhalt crown bim 


with glory and honour. 
8 Ps. 
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Ps. ix. To the Conqueror over death, to the 
Son, Mezmur to the Beloved, ont I will fing 
the Branch cut , thy Name, O Moſt High. g. 
Sing the Branch cut off to Fehovah. 

's. XV. Who ſhall ſojourn—dwell in Wn the Con- 
ceived one? He whi—ſweareth yn to ſuffer the 
evil, and changeth not. 

Ps. xvi. Dn22 (inftrument of chief gold) to 
the Beloved, Preſerve me, O , for in thee I an 
ſheltered. I have ſet Jebovab always before me; be- 
cauſe he is at my right-hand, (united to me) I ſhall 
not be moved. | 
. Xviii To the Conqueror, to the Servant 
Jznovan, to the Beloved, who ſpake to IE Ho- 
VAH the very words of this ſong, in the day I- 
HOVAH delivered his ſubſtance from the hands of 
all his enemies, and from the hand of de' the 
grave. A ſublime deſcription of the death, vic- 
tory and reſurrection of CHRIST ; and of the de- 
ſtruction of his enemies. 

Ps. xix. The emblems in the names to be 
changed for ſpiritual beings and actions. He hath 
Placed a tabernacle (the body of CurisT) for whu 
the ſolar light. 
Ps. xxii. To the Conqueror over the powers of 
darkneſs. The ſcene of the crucifixion, when the 

Humanity bewails the departure of his dN. Dog: 
ſurreund me, a meeting of evil- daers; they coil, ot 
catch, ke a lion, (one accurſed) my hands and my 
feet. Deliver n- my Darling, Joint one. 
Ps. xxiii. The lamb CHRIS ſpeaks. He leadeth 
me beſide the waters of Humm comforts, (the Se1- 
x1T) in ad the circuits of righteouſneſs. I will 
dwell in the houſe of Fehovah (his body raiſed) i 
length of days. | 
Ps. xxiv. bo fball aſcend in M the hill of Je- 
- bovah ? The anſwer is a deſcri * 


So Ifa. xxxiii. 14. bo fball dwell for us in the 
conſuming fire ? 3 
. xxV. Pardon mine iniquity, for it is great. 

Great, indeed! for it was the iniquity for All. 
[But the reaſon in the text is ſtronger, N 20 2 
Becauſe a Great one He, i. e. thy Name, men- 
tioned juſt before.] | 

Ps. xxvi. Here he pleads his innocence, 
which no mere man could plead ; that his 
might be raiſed, whereupon the happineſs of all 
the faithful depended ; that he who was acting ſo 
merciful a might not be aſhamed ; and that 
the deſtructive ſchemes of his enemies might be 
confounded. | 

Ps. xxvii. Fehovah is my Ligbt and my Saviour, 
whom ſhall I fear ? Fehovah ww the reſponſible 
agent, m NyD the flrengthener of my lives. 

Ps. xxix. The voice of Fehovah upon the waters, 
"(the goſpel ſpread through all nations) 5x rhe gle- 


rified one thundered. 
agent cut off, 2 a lead- 


Ps. xxx. iw the 
ing-ſohg, of the dedication of the temple (his 
body). The joyful proſpect of his reſurrection ; 
mT ſhouting in the morning. He argues by a 
queſtion concluſively : I bat gain in my blood, 
ſhauld I deſcend into corruption? Alas! none; 
the promiſes had been broken, and man eter- 
nally miſerable. 

Ps. xxxiv. My frame dom reflects luftre in 
Fehovah. Many are the evils of p' the Fuſtifier - 
but Fehavah reſcues him out of them all : he pre- 
ſerves all his bones, not one of them 1s broken. 

Ps. xxxviii. om to the Beloved, 21 to 
bring to remembrance what he was to ſuffer, and 
how to behave. My bowels are filled with burn- 
ing heat, (wrath) and there is no ſoundneſs in my 
fleſh. I am feeble and ſere broken. My heart pant- 
eth, my firength faileth me. Luke xxii. 44. Be- 


mg 
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ing in an agony, be prayed more earneflly ; and hi; 
ſweat was as it were great drops of blood falling daun 
to the ground. 

Ps. xlix. Why ſhould I fear in the days of evil? 
vy puniſhment for the fin of 12PYy my heel ſhall ſur. 
round me. (Gen. iii. 15. Thou ſhalt bruiſe his heel), 
Let thoſe who confide in their great wealth boaſt 
themſelves : no man can redeem another, he cannat 
make his own atonement to the Aletm, (for the re. 
demption of their life is dear, and fails for ever) ji 
that he ſhould live again to eternity, ſhould not ſee 
corruption. But the Aleim will redeem my life from 
the power of the grave. 

Ps. liii. To the Conqueror over NM that 
which cauſes infirmity, . (fin,) »2wnp the giver 
of knowledge (the HoLy SpiRIr ſpeaks) to the 
Beloved. This is the angel, Luke xxii. 43. who 
appeared ſtrengtbening him. 

Ps. liv. 21 Strangers are riſen up againſt me, 
(the Romans) and oppreſſors ſeek after my life — 
The Aleim my Helper. Here, and in other Pſalms, 
ſome parts of David's hiſtory ſeem providentially 


calculated to ſuit the true David, and therefore 


are made uſe of as cafes to ſpeak upon. 

Ps. lvii. &c. To the Conqueror over diſſolu- 
tion, ENN (inftrument of chief gold) to the 
Beloved. Saul's invincible hatred to David, and 
reiterated attempts to deſtroy him, repreſent the 


united efforts of all the powers of darkneſs and 


corruption, Herod, Ac. to ſubvert the gracious 
deſigns of CarisT, and to obſtruct his exalta- 
tion. | | 

Ps. Ix. To the Conqueror MNTy pew Hy thro! 
pleaſure in the inſtitutions. — mhh to teach him, 
when ſtruggling againft heathen oppoſers. 


longeth far thee, in a dry and thirſty land: fo doubt- 
leſs this earth was to him, who had Pm a per- 


F 


Ps. Ixii. My frame thir/ts for thee, my fleſh 
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ſect view of the glorious realities ſhadow'd forth 


in the ſanctuary. 5 | 
Ps. Ixv. God's ſtrength in the natural world, 


fixing the mountains and ſetting bounds to the 


waves of the ſea, proofs that he will eſtabliſh the 
rock CHkisT, reſtrain the turbulent madneſs of 
the nations, and make the church flouriſh like the 
garden of the ALE1M. Thy dyn circulators (light 
and ſpirit which move in a circle) drop fatneſs, they 
drop it upon the p aſtures of the wilderneſs, (the hea- 
then world). Iſa. xxxv. 1. The deſart ſhall rejoice 
and bloſſom as a roſe. | 

Ps. Ixviii. Let the Aleim ariſe, complete all their 
engagements by raiſing CHRIST. The Aleim mak- 
ing to return to the houſe (his body) un the 
joint ones, («porous the peace- makers, his foul 
and the divinity). The earth trembles, the heavens 
alſo drop (all the emblems and types fail) at the pre- 
ſence of the Aleim, (in CHRIST) even Sinai itſelf, 
(where they were renewed). The Lord ſhall give 
command; great the company of thoſe who preach 
glad tidings, the goſpel. Mat. xxviii. 19. Go 
and teach all nations. 

Ps. Ixxiv. The giver of knowledge to As APR, 


| (the gatherer of the ſtray'd ſheep, here ſaid to be 


purchaſed of old). Give not to the wild beaſts the 
body of thy n, ſome ſpecies of pigeon appointed 
for ſacrifice, in caſe of poverty, inſtead of the lamb ; 
under which word CHe 1sT's advent is clearly ex- 
prefled, Song ii. 12. The voice of the turtle is beard 
in our land. | L 988 
Ps. Ixxviii. A recapitulation of the Jetiiſb hiſ- 
tory, their deliverances, rebellious temper, Cc. 
But to prevent the Fews from reſtraining it to a 
literal ſenſe, it is expreſly (aid to be 5wn a proverb, 
parable, ſimilitude, and a declaration of HY - 
nigmas, [ſharp ſayings, like the rays of light col- 
lected into a point, directed to CHRIST] for in- 
m ſtruction 


4 . 
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ſtruction to pone , thoſe on whom the endz 
of the world ſhould come, the new generation. 
P. ci. A prayer "297 for the affiifted one, re- 
ſponſible for our iniquity, dy reſpondere, y ini- 
guitas, pyd the agent anſwering, which includes 
a demand, 2 a fountain, (ſuch an one as that 
opened for ſin and for uncleanneſs). 


Ps. cxiv. Tremble thou earth at the preſence of 


Adon, (Matt. xxviii. 2. a great earthquake) at 
the -2 a of IVR of 1 » | 

Ps. xx. A ſong of aſcenſions, (Qu. from the 
grave, and from the earth?) or of degrees. As 
ſeveral of the ſubſequent Pſalms carry this title; 
they might, like Jacob's ladder, be ſteps towards 
perfection; for the word hn occurs in this ſenſe, 
Deut . xxviii. I Jo | | 


An ABSTRACT from an Attempt to explain 
| the Occonomy of the HUMAN FRAME, wupon the 
Principles of the New PaiLosornr. 


Vita igitur in ſanguine conſiftit, (uti etiam in ſacris 


noftris legimus) quippe in ipſo vita atque anima 

primò elucet, ultimaque deficit; ut cuilibet cernere 
eft, ſanguinem ultimò calorem (pulſuis viteque au- 

torem) in ſe retinere. Harv us. 


INTRODUCTION. 
HERE are two forts of human learning: 


that which is acquired from the inſtruction 


or writings of others ; and, that which is acquired 
by a perſon's own diligent obſervation. - The ex- 
ceſſive regard paid to the former has raiſed many 


to the high appellation of Scholars, whoſe knowledge 


conſiſts chiefly in words and opinions; but is at the 
_ fame 


e 
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ſame time one main reaſon, why ſimple nature is 
ſo much neglected, and her operations ſo little 
known and explained. The man who would be 
wiſe to ſome purpoſe, muſt learn things, and need 
not to have his head uſeleſsly loaded with a varie- 
ty of ſentiments in ſo many different languages; 
he is to judge for himſelf, after careful inſpection : 
theretore he mult have an extenſive capacity, and 
a large ſhare of good ſenſe, to take in and compare 
many ideas at once, and to make juſt concluſions z 
with ſo much ſkill in the mathematics, as to en- 
able him, when 'tis neceſſary, to calculate the pro- 
portions which objects have to one another. Such 
a man may have conceptions equally great and re- 
cular, and yet be at a loſs for words, eſpecially 
when he is deſcribing things unknown or forgot- 
ten : it is not ſtrange therefore, if we find his ex- 
preſſion ſometimes obſcure; nor will candour and 
humanity, eſpecially in thoſe perſons who reap the 
benefit, fail to make proper allowances. Let 


..theſe remarks ſuggeſt a juſt apology for our author, 


while he purſues a very natural, tho' unuſual train 
of phyfical obſervations, in the treatiſe now before 
me; whe:e he traces the prime agents which work 
mechanically in the human frame; and produce all 
the revolutions there, ihews the ſource of its nu- 
merous diforders by their being clogged, accele- 
rated, or unduly proportioned, and points out how 
to reſtore its right ſtate and temperature. 


CHAP. I. Same 77 tions abaut the mation f 
Ladies in fiuids. 


Ix the common mth of nature, all compoſi- 
tions or groſs bodies are formed, and all corpuſ- 
cles or (ſmall maſſes move, in Auids. Motion is 
communicated either by ſome external cauſe, as 
wind, or by ſome internal pervaſive agent, as fire; 
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ſo water is moved and acted upon by the atmo- 
ſphere, or is thrown off in ſteam by the action of 
fire. Small bodies or maſſes move, or are moved, 
in fluids, differently in different circumſtances : 
maſſes ſpecifically lighter than the ſame bulk of 
fluid, ſwim in it; if inconſiderably heavier but flat, 


and the fluid agitated, they hover and fluctuate; if 


the difference be great, and their figure fit for per- 
vaſion, they fink in proportion; if divided ſmail e- 
nough, or joined with lighter bodies, they may riſe 
again to the ſurface of the fluid, or even ſwim 
above it in the air. Maſſes expanded or ftretched 
into ſmall bubbles by the entrance of fire, volatile 
falts, air, c. ſo as to be lighter than the fluid, are 
preſſed up to the top, and there ſwim or burſt, 
According as the fluid is lighter or heavier, ſmall 
bodies in it have more room to expand, or are li- 
able to be more compreſſed. Bodies in a fluid 
move like weights in a balance, for when one ſub- 
ſides or is preſſed down, the other goes up with 
proportionable force and velocity. When the fluid 
in a veſſel is extended, fo as to preſs violently 
againſt the ſides, if an aperture be made, it will 
ſpout out with a force proportionable to the degree 
of expanſion” and ſtraitneſs of the operture. Our 
bodies are fo contrived, that every thing within 
and without them move by the ſame laws: th? 
motion of the fluids is increaſed by an addition ct 
heat, which expands, or is retarded by cold, heavy 
matter, inactivity, or any ting which contribute, 
to ſtagnate or clog them. 
CHAP. II. Tre things neceſſary to Kees its 
fuids in ation. 


1. Food properiv prepared, and ſeaſonably ta- 
. 
without which, motion grows languid, or Ceaics 

altogether. 
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altogether. 3. A ſufficient degree of warmth from 


the ſun, fire, cloaths, action, &c. an extraordina- 
ry defect of which ſometimes occaſions thoſe vio- 


lent efforts we call fevers. 4. The air pure e- 
nough for reſpiration ; for if thick or foul, the flu- 
ids cannot circulate freely, and all motion is ſtopt. 
5. Reſt or ſleep, without which neceſſary relaxa- 
tion of the body, its organs would be fatigu'd and 
diſordered, ſtrength would fail, and the power of 
action ſoon be loſt. The two firſt of theſe are 
the principal ſubjects of our author's preſent en- 
quiry ; the other three come in only accidentally, 
or are referred to afterwards. - 


CHAP. III. The qualities of the ſeveral ſorts 
of matter fut into the ſtomach, and the juices ſe- 
creted into it out of the blood *. 


L OvuRr author ſuppoſes what is ſent into the ſto- 


mach to conſiſt of corpuſcles of water, oil, earthy 


matter, ſalts, air, fire, and cold, along with a lu- 


bricating mucus, ſecreted from the glands of the 


mouth and throat; and they are met there by a 


ſubtile mixture like that of ſalts and ſpirits, and 
ſuch a quantity of corpuſcles of fire as ſorm what 
we call natural heat, The corpuſcles of water 
are extremely light, ſmall, capable of being expan- 
ded and carried off by the active particles of air, 
fire and ſalts; and they are round, ſmooth, or ſo 


* Tt is hard to diſcover ovr author's intention in ſeveral parts 
of this treatiſe. It may be queſtioned, whether his loo ſeneſe 
and obſcurity in ſeveral paſſages was not out of deſign, that ag 
little of bis own. -hiloluphy, or at leaft as little of any ſyltematic 
view of it, might appear as pcſüble. He certainly could have 
ſpoke more determinately in many things 3 for example, in his 
gueſſing at the cauſe of the air's elaſticity, his definition of cold, &c. 
where he could have been at no lots to determine more exactly, 
and to have expreſſed himſelf with greater propriety as to beth. 


N 2 fizured 
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figured as to pervade without wounding, or divi. 
ding other bodies. Oil is leſs fluid, and moſt forts 
of it lighter than water ; its corpuſcles are fine, and 
may be expanded, but cannot eaſily be divided or 
driven off in ſteam ; they will not mix with any 
other fluid, but are ſoft and inſinuating when they 
have acceſs to ſolid bodies, and ſeem to ſheath and 
entangle more corpuſcles of fire than any other 
fluid. Earthly or vegetable matter forms maſſes, 
ſome heavier, ſome lighter than water, in cor: 
puſcles their gravity is nearly the ſame ; *tis like] 

its particles are flat, thin or fibrous, fit to adhere 
and compoſe bodies, but not to penetrate ; and 
they are liable to be divided, borne up, and toſſed 
about in the air or other fluids. Salts in maſſes 
are generally heavier; tho' ſome are ſo light and 
volatile as to riſe and ſwim in the atmoſphere; 
but there are others ſo folid and fixt, that the heat 
of the ſun and air cannot move them: ſome ſorts 


of them ſeem blunt or ſheathed, but more ate 


pointed or figured, and, when properly mixed in 
a fluid, they are able to divide almoſt any ſolid 
body: tis probable what they call ſpirits are only 
volatile ſalts, ſheathed. Air is more fluid, and 
not ſo heavy as water: how its elaſticity is per- 
formed our author dues not determine; whether 
its corpuſcles are formed like the two ſides of a 
triangle, ſo as a greater or leſs preſſure makes the 
legs contract. or ſtretch, and admit the corpuſcles 
of fire between them ; or whether its maſles can 
be expanded by fire, like bubbles of other fluids; 


but how far this elaſtic force is concerned in pro- 


jecting bodies forward, deferves well to be con- 
ſidered: air will not paſs the pores of any ſolid, 
nor even aſcend through any fluid, unleſs formed 
into fteam. What form or gravity the corpuſcles 
of fire have, is hard to tell ; but we may be con- 


vinced, that they are fo ſmall and ſharp, as, 31 
” : 
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the preſſure of the air, to pervade and divide the 
parts of all bodies, except ſome few whoſe pores 
are too cloſe to give a ſufficient quantity of them 


admittance, and ſome others whoſe pores are ſo © 


open, that they paſs freely through without any 
effect; they keep the corpuſcles of all fluids ſe- 
parate, and expand them to a great dimenſion ; 
they are fo light, that, adhering to the corpuſcles 


of other bodies, they ſtretch and divide their gra- 


vity, and make them ſwim in a lighter fluid ; a vaſt 


quantity of them lie entangled in all matter, which 


may be freed and ſet to work by friction, fremen- 
tation, &c, in a living creature they keep the 
juices thin, fluid and warm, and the abſence of 


theſe corpuſcles is death. Whether cald be only 


the abſence of fire, or that it has inactive rough 
corpuſcles, which, when intermixed with the 
pores of a fluid, make it adhere together; if there 
be ſuch corpuſcles, it is probable they are very 
ſmall, and can pervade where air cannot. The 


ſaliva or ſpittle is a ſlimy fluid, fit to ſupple the 


throat, and let down the meat eaſily, and may 
be vaſtly expanded with a little heat. The nature 
of that fluid, which is proper to the ſtomach, 
will be conſidered hereafter. 55 


CHAP. IV. The corpuſcles of ſuch different 


forts of bodies and fluids, mixed in the flomach 


and guts, will diſſolve the bodies in them, raiſe _ 


fleam, &c. proved by the effects ſuch mixtures 
have out of the flamach. | 


Tae trunk of the body contains the ſtomach 
and guts, and theſe are more or leſs diſtended, 
according as they are filled with food or ſteam, 
or as the force within or the force of the atmo- 
ſphere prevails : the more they are contracted the 
more ſpace the lungs have to play in ; for as the 
lungs dilate, they partly compreſs the ſteam, and 


* N 3 partly 
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partly extend the caſe of the belly, When the 
mixture of food is injeCted, there is the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere on every fide without, and the 
weight of the meat and drink mixt with elaftic 
air within; ſo that if the matter in the ſtomach 
were not renverſed and ſhifted variouſly by the 
motion of the lungs or of the body, the lighteſt 


and moſt active particles would make upwards, 


and ſo gradually, till the heavieſt lay like a load at 
the bottom : but by the contents being frequently 
inverted or turned upſide-down, they have no 
leiſure to ſettle, and the ferment is promoted, un- 
til, by mutual friction and expanſion, the whole 
is reduced to a fort of regular mals, the finer and 
more volatile part whereof, in form of ſteam, 
gets acceſs into the lacteal veſſels, while the craſ- 
ſer part is driven downwards. So liquor ferment- 
ing in a brewer's fat, if it be moved much, ſtrives 
to get vent, and burſts forth in ſteam and bub- 
bles, which is beat back again to carry on the 
ferment. The volatile ſalts and corpuſcles of fire 

act much in the ſame way upon the maſh in the 
ſtomach, as they do upon fue] in a furnace, where 
the preſſure of the air forces them into the pores, 
and fo they expand and divide the parts of it: the 
ſmall particles of the one are carried off by the 
agents in the ſteam of the other in ſmoke. 
Thoſe who intend to boil or burn any thing, eſti- 
mate how much and what kind of fuel is neceſ- 
fary ; and thoſe who would diſſolve or flux a 
metal, muſt attend to all the circumſtances re- 
quiſite to make the menſtruum or diſſolvent an- 
ſwer the end: fo, with regard to the ſtomach, 
food ought to be proportioned, both in quantity 
and quality, according to the various degrees of 
exerciſe we are to uſe, whereby the waſting fluids 

may be ſupplied, and a heat excited proper to cir- 

culate them. Compare barm in ale with phlegm 
in 
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in the ſtomach, or any other matter of a tough 
fibrous conſtitution, environing ſmall maſſes of 
fluids mixt with the corpuſcles of fire and falts ; 
the whole expands, and forms into a round bub- 
ble, whoſe ſides beat back the active corpuſcles, 
and augment their force; and in proportion to 
the ftrength and cloſeneſs of the phlegm, the agi- 
tation is increaſed, and ſometimes till it burſt the 
bubble with a great exploſion. Tis thus ſoap, 
compoſed of ſalt and oil, raiſes a lather of bubbles 
with warm water : and hence thoſe juices in ani- 

mals which help digeſtion are endowed with a 
ſaponaceous quality, as the /a/zva, gaſtric humour, 
pancreatic juice, both galls, and the ſecretion from 
the inteſtine glands. 


CHAP. V. A definition of ſteam, and an ac- 


ccount of its various qualities, abilities, &cF. 


STEAM conſiſts of a vaſt number of ſmall maſ- 
ſes, being the corpuſcles of fire or volatile ſaits, 


* Tho' there are undeniable proofs of the exiſtence of ſteam in 
the body, and of the tendency of all the proper fluids in the body, 
to diſſipate and act in form of ſteam, wherever they have acceſs 

in their natural degree of heat; and tho” that cuzht moſt necet- 
ſarily be conſidered in forming a juſt idea of the animal mutations, 
ſecretions, circulations and functions; yet there are ſome ſtrong 
objections to the length the ingenious auther carries the action of 
ſteam in its proper form from the prime via into the blood: ſuch 
as, the inconceivable tenuity and multiplicity of the lacteals, with 
their numerous inoſculations; the vaſt number of glands of the 
firſt and ſecond order they terminate in, and prove ec: etories from 
again, be fore they arrive at the lacteal ſac and duct, quite analog- 
ous to the order of the circulation and ſecretion of fluids in other 
parts of the body: fo that it is difficult to conceive how theſe vo- 
Jatile particles, which muſt be ſeveral times collected and condenſ- 
ed, and mixed with other animal fluids, in their paſiage through 
the glands of the firſt and ſecond order; how, I ſay, they ſhould 
always retain the form and force of ſteam in the ſame manner as 
if they run in ſtraight ſmall pipes into the common ſac, and from 
thence into the blood, as a funnel of team mixing with the blood 
in the left ſubclavian vein, and thence forward driving it on with 
force of ſteam the length of the fineſt and remoteſt ramifications 


of the arteries, : 
N4 —  ſheathed 
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ſheathed and invironed by extremely minute ve- 
ſicles of fluid matter, fo light as to riſe through 
fluids, or ſwim in the open air: when they are fo 
numerous as to hinder each other's aſcent, by 


reaſon of their elaſticity, they rebound, and im- 


pel whatever ſtops their paſſage : when they meet 
with and adhere to corpuſcles of cold, the over- 
loaded agents drop their burdens : when the ſeve- 
ral maſſes collect and form a fluid, part of the ſub- 
tile corpuſcles get free, part go off with ſmaller 
burdens, and part lie entangled in the fluid. Tis 
not material to know whether each corpuſcular 
agent (for there are infinite numbers of them) 
keeps the ſame burden through the blood to the 
paties in the lungs, the capillary veſſels, or the 
pores in the ſkin, or whether they change bur- 
dens in their courſe. When they go off alone, 


they are inviſible ; but, when moving in conſider- 


able numbers, they form a viſible fume, which 
appears very denſe when preſſed together by the 


cold air in winter. The ſteam too much loaded, 


which goes not off briſkly, cauſes that uneafy 
diſtention of the bowels which we ſay ariſes from 
wind. Tho' all fluids, except air, will fall through 
the ſtrongeſt ſteam, and meet with little reſiſtance 
yet when ſteam iſſues through a ſmall tube, it will 
reſiſt and drive back any fluid. 


CHAP. VI. The agents afſigned which cir- 
culate the bload, ſecrete the juices, perſpire and 


reſpire the halitus, ſweat, &c#. 


Our growth, life and action depend upon the 
circulation of the blood, to perform which, it is 
| certain, 


The ingenious Dr. Wi ſſon, in his admirable treatiſe de luce, has 
ſammed up the cauſes of the circulation under theſe ſeveral heads. 1, 
The pulſations of the heart, the force of which we are certain extends 
as far as we can diſcover the vibrations of the atteries, 2. The perſpi- 
1ation 


— 
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certain, a very great force is required ; and un- 
till the cauſe of it be known, tis likely the re- 
medies uſed againſt thoſe diſorders which ariſe 


from an unequal circulation, cannot but be pre- 


carious : it conſiſts of two contrary motions, one 
outward from the heart by the arteries, the other 
inward by the veins ; and our author thinks theſe 
muſt be performed by two different agents. The 
firſt by the ſteam raiſed out of the meat, drink, 
and juices in the ſtomach and guts, which, by 
the joint force of its own expanſion, and the preſ- 
ſure of the atmoſphere, iſſues through the lacteal 
veſſels into the receptaculum chyli; and onwards 
through the chyle duct, upper part of the vena 
cava, right ventricle of the heart, and into the lungs, 


where the ſuperfluity of it is diſcharged ; thence 


through the left ventricle of the heart, the great 
and lefler arteries, and fo to the extremities of the 
body. The ſecond agent is without, viz. the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere, which forces the blood 
back through the veins, until the two ſtreams 
unite at the upper part of the vena cava in the 
ſubclavian vein. The heart ſeems to be placed 
in the middle only as a check or ſtop : the three 
valves of each cavity or ventricle are ſo contri- 
ved, that they open from the veins inward, and 
from the arteries outward ; ſo that the venal blood 


ration from the ſurface of the body and lungs, which drains off the 
materia perſpirahilis, and ſo, to ſpeak mechanically, ſucks for- 
ward the fluids behind. 3. The external preſſure of the air, which 
ſqueezes forward what cannet eſcape by perſpiration, into the re- 
turning veins. 4. The emptying of the chyle duct into the left 
ſubclavian vein, and of the meſeraic veins into the hepatic : theſe 
moſt certainly give an additional force to the circulation, as they 
owe the origin of their force immediately to that principle which 
prepares the aliments, and firſt drives them into the circulating 
fluids, 5. The inanitions of the heart, from which the venous 
circulation derives a new force by the ſame law that all bodies prefs 
towards a vacuum. 6. The quantity of innate heat in the animal 
fluids, in a regular proportion, to which all the above cauſes act 
more briſkly, or more languid'v. 


5 opens 


Fn 
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opens the valves, and fills the left ventricle, and, 
mixt with the ſteam and blood there, puſhes open 
and proceeds through the valves of the right 
ventricle ; theſe valves ſhut either way, and hin- 
der egreſs by the veins, or ingreſs by the arteries. 
This reciprocal action, by ſucceſſively emptying 
each ventricle, occaſions the contraction of the 
muſcles of the heart, which dilate again by turns 
as the blood pours in. Were it not for this ſtop, 
the ſteam would hurry the blood forward equally, 
and fo loſe its ſtrength ; but the ſtop or repulſe re- 
news its vigour in about every fecond of time; 
Hence the circulation of the blood has been groſsly 
aſcribed to ſome innate agency of the heart ; and 
Hence the pulſe, which begins at the heart, is re- 


it meets-With a valve or any other kind of ob- 
ſtruction. The air-bladders of the lungs are fo 
proportioned, that any force, beyond what is ne- 
ceſſary to drive the blood along the arteries, opens 
the paſſages into them, and vents itſelf there, 
whereby the lungs are expanded, and the exter- 
nal air preſſes in, which lays a ſtreſs upon the 
ſtomach and guts, and diſtends the lower belly: 
thus the overplus ſteam is expelled or moderated, 
and the influx of cool air, at the fame time, by 
its preſſure, keeps the remaining ſteam in per- 
tual action: by this the fluids circulate, proper 
Juices are ſecreted, and the excels is thrown off 
by ſweat. 
CHAP. VII. Obſervations and deductiont, 
to ſhew, that the two agents aſſignꝰ d are ſufft- 
cient farce, and afually do circulate tie blood. 


As the force of ſteam is in proportion to its ra- 
refaction or expanſion, and the preſſure of the at- 
moſphere ; tis demonſtrable, that a mixture, con- 


ſtantly 


newed in ay-theſe parts along the arteries, where 
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ſtantly ſupplied, kept warm, and defended from 
the air, ſuch as that in the ſtomach and guts, and 
agitated in a veſſel after the ſame manner, would 


ferment and raiſe a hot ſteam, preſs ſtrongly a- 


gainſt the ſides, and, if there were long nar- 
row pipes faſtened to direct it outward, would 
iſſue through them in any direction, juſt as our 
ſteam preſſes into the lacteal veſſels, except what 


gets vent upwards or downwards, or perſpires, 


or is condenſed at the ureters. The paſlages 
into the blood are ſo narrow, that the new 
ſupplies can enter into no other form than that 
of halitus or ſteam; and the force of this muſt 
exceed that of the blood, or of the preſſure of 
the air, elſe it would be driven back, and ſo 
cauſe ſtoppages and ſwellings. Steam ſo confined, 


and ſucceſſively augmented, will riſe to a prodi- 


gious force; nor could any thing keep it regular 
and in temper, but ſuch vents as are in the human 
frame, viz. capillary tubes, fit to receive a proper 
quantity of the finer fort, and large pipes or ori- 
fices, to expel the groſs and more entangled parts. 
The agent that expands the parts, that mixes 
with and circulates the blood, that iſſues out at 
the pores, is ſurely more ſubtile and alert than the 
air we breathe. In a healthy man, it more than 
counterballances the preſſure of the whole atmo- 


ſphere; nay can ſupport the additional compreſ- 


ſion of ſeveral! fathoms of water. Exhauſt the 
air round the body of an animal, only ſuffer it 
to draw ſome into the Jungs, (if reſpiration could 
be performed when theſair is kept off the outſide) 
and ſee if this does not go near to burſt the blood- 
veſlels; for *tis reaſonable to think, that when 
the ſteam within prevails, it muſt force the blood 
outward, and diſtend theſe veſſels, as the prevail- 
ing external preſſure of the air or cold thruſts it 
inward, and benumbs the extremities. In the ſup- 
poſed | 
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poſed caſe, the motion of the ſteam would be 
accelerated, and there being no force ſufficient 
to preſs it in again by the veins, we may pre- 
ſume the circulation would he arreſted, and the 


veins ſwelled with blood. In proportion to the 


increaſe of ſteam, by too great ferment of the 
Juices, high food, ſpirituous liquors, or violent 
Exerciſe, all the apertures of the body emit great 
quantities, the lungs play quick, and abſorb much 
air, until the fteam waſtes, and the agitation be- 
gins to abate; ſuch an unnatural ferment tends 
to drive too craſs matter into the blood, and the 
liquid part out of the veſſels ; ſo that there is no- 
thing left behind but a grumous tough ſubſtance, 
which cannot perſpire or ſecrete. On the other 
hand, tho' outward colds ſhut up, and by preſer- 
ving increaſes the force of the ſteam, yet, when 
it is fo intenſe as to thicken the juices in the pores 
and cuticular veſſels too much, the ſteam, de- 
nied an exit by the outward parts, cauſes them 
to ſwell and turn red; the animal languiſhes, 
and is equally diſtreſſed by exceſs of cold, or de- 
fect of fteam. One thing more is well worth 
obſerving, that the more bufineſs ſteam has to 

do, its ferment grows ftronger and ſharper : for 
as exerciſe waſtes the ſteam, ſo it at the fame 
time increaſes the fermentation in the flomach, 
which ſends continual new ſupplies : ſo alſo when 
the blood is viſcous, and obſtructions in the veſ- 
ſels hinder the ſteam from going off, the heat be- 
Ing pent up, rages the more, which ſubtilizes or 
attenuates the viſcid matter, and binds up the ex- 
crements, until ſo much of the ſharp ſalts or 
ſpirits are freed and raiſed as to remove the ob- 
ſtructions, and ſet the blood in motion. 


\ | c HAP. 
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CHAP. VIII. The contrivance of the frame, 


and diſpoſition of the parts of our Lodies, fitted 
for ſuch motion by theſe agents. 


To keep off the prefſure, or cold, from with- 
out, the heart and lungs are caſed round by an 
arch of bones; and the diaphragm or midriff be- 
low divides them from the ſtomach and guts, 
which being acted upon, both by the expanſion 


of the lungs, and the ſtreſs laid upon the lower belly 


by the atmoſphere, the force of the ſteam is there- 
by aſſiſted in iſſuing out of them into the trunk. 
The blood mixed with ſteam runs very thin and 
freely through the arteries ; as they lie low, it is 
not liable to be condenſed by the external air : 
theſe arterjes branch outward, till they are divided 
into a number of inexpreſſibly ſmall veſſels, fo 
ſmall at the extremities, that the ſtrength of the 
{ſkin alone is enough to defend them, as its pores 
* As a ſupplement to our author upon this article, take the ac- 
count of the nervous fluid, given in the treatiſe already cited, to 
this purpoſe. The beginning of all motion is aſſuredly in the 
brain, which, with its continuation the medulla ſpiralis, is ob- 
2 by anatomifts to exiſt before any of the other parts of the 
ody, nay, before the pun&um ſuliens or one drop of blood is 
formed. All the future parts of the embrie derive their motion 
and force primarily by the ſtream of pure 'pirits from the nerves ; 
and it is extremely probable the firſt rudim-ats of he ſolids are 
propagated from the nervcus fibril/z, which ar» ſpread or branch- 
ed out to every part of the animal frame Hence, as the blood 
flowing from the heart nouriſhes the whole bocy, ſo the brain is 
the perpetuai ſource of that fine Huid which diffuſes light, life and 
ſenſe. And tho' it may be true that theſe ſubiile ſpirits are ſe- 
creted afterwards from the blood into the brain, yet the nerves re- 
ceive no more this way than what they firſt communicated to the 
heart. The doctor proves that theſe ſpirits, from their inſtantane- 
ous motion, gentle and eaſy ation, and correſpondence with that 
which ſtrikes the retina in viſion, and from the ſhocks af the elec- 
trical aura, can be no other than the very ſubſtance of light, which 
receives impreſſions from without, and is arreſted for that purpoſe 
by the intervention of a certain ſoft inert mucus, ſpread over the 
extremities of the nerves. 


are 
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are fit to perſpire the overplus ſteam. When 
the blood has thus made its progreſs outward, it 
is received into the veins, which lying near the 


ſurface, gives the air opportunity to compreſs 


them equally, in all parts, fo that the blood will 
flow where it meets with leaſt reſiſtance ; for each 
opening of the valves and puſh of the fteam 
through the heart makes a fort of vacuum, the 
veins are wideſt that way, and leaſt preſſed within 
the trunk, and perhaps ſome remains of mo- 
tion from the heart by the arteries, are ſo many 
concurrent. circumſtances to facilitate its return. 
As the fineſt part of the ſteam and blood paſſes 
through the veſſels of the head, where all the 
ſenſes are ſeated, and a violent burſting or preſ- 
ſure there might be fatal to the whole frame, the 
ſtrong circular bulwark of the ſkull environs and 
protects them from the incumbent air: this alſo 
aſſiſts to ſecrete the ſteam, and provide that ſubtile 
fluid which fills the nerves, and which, being 
tranſmitted with almoſt incredible eaſe and ſwift- 
neſs, by their numerous branches to all parts of 
the body, joined with the compreſſion of the at- 


moſphere, tranſacts a train of mechanical wonders_ 


in muſcular motion. Between theſe , oppoſite 
forces of ſteam within and air without, are the 
bones formed like a wall, conſolidated, and made 
a bond of union to the whole compages. The 
cavities of the trunk are full of veſſels, or other 
pliable contents, which are ſaſtened together by 
certain ligaments, and by the application of their 
ſides mutually ſupport each other, while they keep 
up the action of the ſteam, unleſs the expanſion 
happens to be raiſed to ſuch an unnatural pitch 
as to overcome the ſtrength of the abdomi- 
nal muſcles, and the preſſure of the air, and ſo 
cauſe ruptures. If the lower belly had been rib- 
bed, and the whole trunk caſed in bone, tis im- 


poſſible 


— 


— 
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poſſible the blood could perform its courſe, or 
the lungs have room to vibrate, and the inteſtines 
would be deprived of that action which is neceſ- 
ſary to diſcharge the excrements. Motion has 
been falſely aſcribed to the ſolid or fibrous parts 

of the body, whereas they have no active quality 
at all; they ate only bent, contracted, extend- 


ed, or acted upon by the fluids : fo the ſtrength 


of the muſcles is compounded of the expanſive 
force of the ſteam in the arteries and nerves with- 
in them, and of the compreſſure of the atmo- 
ſphere which binds up the outſides, and forcgs into 

them more juices from the outer veins and glands, 
and alſo keeps them from extending too far, 
or burſting ; hence the great motion of the heart, 
from its compact twiſted fibres to reſiſt, and its 
vaſtly numerous tubes to receive the expandirſg 
fluids. Moreover, to give the different ſets of 
muſcles their ſurpriſing ſtrength beſides the regu- 
lar ſupplies from the arteries, and what is ſqueez'd 


inward from the veins, *tis highly probable 


there are ſome lateral veſſels from both veins and 
arteries, acted upon oppoſitely or alternately by 
the two different forces; or the ſteam iſſuin 


from the nerves may act between both, and ex- 


pand the blood and juices emitted into the 
muſcles. 


CHAP. IX. Faluntary motion, tha* not directed 
yet performed by the ſame agents. 


THosE animal ſpirits to which people aſcribe 
their voluntary actions, our author thinks can be 
no other than the ſubtiler part of that ſteam which 
he has been deſcribing. Heat, or the corpuſcles of 
fire, diſſeminated through our bodies, could not 
carry on motion, but muſt paſs between the pores 
without any effect, unleſs. they were entangled or 


arreſted 
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arreſted by the fluid particles, ſo as to extend them, 
and form an infinite number of circular bubbles or 


the ſolid parts. As theſe ſpirits are exhauſted 
through the pores, lungs, &c. a continual ſupply 
of them becomes neceſſary. They can act onl 
by mechanical impulſe ; and the mind or will has 


no other hand in the operation, than to determine 


where it ſhall begin and how it is to be directed. 
The ſteam in the muſcles does the reſt: it ob- 
ſtructed, a ſtruggle and weakneſs enſues; if too 


ſharp, it wounds; if too moiſt, denſe or precipi- 


tate, it cauſes rheumatiſms and palſies. 


CHAP. X. Somethoughts about the manner of 


ſenſation, 


Mocn blood and ſteam circulates i in the head, 
confined to a ſmall place, and with few pores to 
diſcharge it ; ſo the. ſteam may iſſue where it finds 
moſt vent, and conſequently in a greater propor- 
tion at the eyes, ears, mouth, or noſe, where the 
pores emit it with freedom. "The ſtcam, ſecreted 
from the blood, and beat back by the fxull, may be 


arrefted by, and proceed along the nerves, and on- 


ward to the organs of ſenſe; and this is the more 
_ probable, becauſe the ſenſes a e mightily affected 
either with a deficiency or exceſ of this pervaſive 

fluid. If fo, it ſeems to be a natural deduQion, 
that the ſenſes are occaſioned by the various ow: 


ruptions of ſteam in its paſſage out, which impels 


it backward to its ſource at the root of the nerves 
in the brain; and this retrograde impulſe produces 
ſenſation all along the nerve ſo ſuddenly ſtruck, 
and ſpecifically diſtinguiſhes each ſenſe according 
to the ſort of ſteam or the degree of impulſe. 
Thus, if the ſteam diverging at the eye can puſh 
the _ againſt the object, it will rebound 9 
c 


veſicles, which are fit to pervade and preſs againſt 
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the eye; which ſeems eaſier to conceive, than 
that the light ſhould be reflected from a. pfane 
ſo equally as to terminate in a point at the eye. 
aſt By fermentation we know light is emitted out of 
rotten wood, and out of ſeveral parts of animals, - 


5 particularly the eye, whereby creatures ſometimes 
uy ſce in the dark by virtue of that emiikon alone. 
— Whether the nerves be porous [mall tubes, to con 

3 vey the animal ſpirits, may be diſputed; but it 12 
* certain whatever is in them cannot circulate, be- 
"Y cauſe they are branched out from the great nerve 
"4 in the brain to all parts of the body, but none of 
1 them returns. 


CHAP. XI. The ſides of the greater tubes cm- 
of EE poſed of leſſer ones, 


Tu Ar all the parts of the body may partici- 
pate of the vital Halitus, the greater tubes, as ar- 
teries, veins, ducts and glands, muſt be compoſed 
of a number of ſmaller ones at their ſides, to re- 
ceive Juices ſtill thinner and thinner out of the 
blood, terminating outward in the capillary glands, 
where they are ſecreted, ind the remainder ſent 
back; and the ifluing of theſe fine juices out of 

the blood muſt of courſe thicken it, and leflen + 
its impetuoſity. 8 


CH AP. XII. A deſcription of the ducts, glands, 
&c. for collecting and diſcharging juices out of 
the blood. 

Grass are a congeries of ſmall veſſels, which 

ſecrete ſeveral ſorts of juices from the blood, con- 

veyed to them by the blood-veſlels, and by one 
another; they have ſmall valves opening out- 
wards to make their diſcharges (according to the 
different ſizes and properties of the W of 

c eam 


Pg 
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ſteam to be ſeparated) into the mouth, ſtomach, 
or inteſtines, out of the brain, lungs, liver, milt, 
kidnies, &c. which are compoſed of numbers of 
them, as it were gathered together; in particular, 
they ſerve to throw off quantities of overplus ſteam 
by vomit or looſeneſs, eſpecially in the bloody flux. 
The ducts to theſe glands are proportioned to tranſ- 
mit juices of various conſiſtencies and kinds, fit 
for their reſpective uſes in the eye, mouth, gall, 
ſtomach, &c. and perhaps the brain in the ſame 
manner ſupplies the nerves with fine ſteam. _ 


CHAP. XIII. The contrivance and uſes of the 
bags, valves and ſiaps of the ſlomach, guts, &c. 
and how they are extended er contracted to diſ- 
charge the excrements. 15 


Tk pharynx, at the upper end of the, gullet, 
has one or more valves opening to receive the 
food, and ſhut again, to prevent the ſteam from 
getting back that way; this is evident from the 
alternate gulps, by the reſiſtance of the valve, in 
forcing down fluids. The ſtomach can be diſten- 
ded or contracted even in the proportion of eight 
to one. When the ſte: in the ſtomach and guts 
is weak or abated, the external preſſure ſends in 
the blood and juices, which fill the ſeveral veſlels, 
and contract the ſtomach. Cold food, taken when 
the ſtomach is ſo contracted, preſſes out the juices, 
and condenſes them; food taken warm extends 
the lower belly, gives a greater ſenſe of fulneſs, 
and palls the appetite, until the ſteam be conden- 
ſed by a draught of cool liquor. If the ffomach 
and guts are kept diſtended, and the juices which 
promote fermentation are hindered from being ſe- 
creted into them out of the blood, the meat will 
neither be duly digeſted nor diſcharged, and the 
ſteam will clog and overcharge the body. Theſe 


Juices 


L 
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juices making a ſudden irruption into the ſtomach 
and guts, occaſion ſurfeits, gouts, cholics, and 
other diſeaſes: fruits, or other cold matter, in- 


jected in too great quantity, which cannot eafily 
ferment, by reſiſting the action of the ſteam, will 


ſometimes preſs open the valves of the eſophagus 


and return to the mouth; if it cannot get back, the 


ferment raiſed to a certain. height occaſions a fever, 
or, by the force downwards, violent fluxes. The 
pylor us, or outlet from the ſtomach into the inteſ- 
tines, ſeems to have valves or veſſels about the 
ſides of it, which may fill and contract it when 


the ſtomach is empty: as food taken cold conden- 


ſes, and takes off the reſiſtence of the ſteam, the 
outward air preſſes the blood and juices thither, 
ſhuts ud the pylerus, and hinders any thing from 
entering the guts, until the ſteam rarely and drive 
out the groſſer juices, and ſo open a paſlage. If 
there were not ſuch a ſtop at the pylorus, cold drink 
would ruſh down, condenſe the ſteam in the inteſ- 
tines, and hurry along lumps of crude and indi- 
geſted ſolids. The bottom of the ſtomach newly 
filled hangs down againſt the guts, until, by the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere upon the lower belly, 
and the expanſion of the ſteam, being lifted up to 
a level with the pylorus, the contents empty at lei, 
ſure, and the ſtomach gradually contracts. The 
ſides of the duodenum are thicker than thoſe of the 
other inteſtines, perhaps to ſuſtain the ſtrength of 
the ſteam ariſing upwards when the pyl:rus is ſhut. 
This, and the jejunum, retains but a ſmall quan- 
tity of the fluid maſh deſcending from the ſtomach, ' 
which falls down lower, and leaves them pony 

filled with nothing but ſteam : they are faſtened all 
— a membrane called the meſentary ; and as 
their ſides are planted with numerous lacteal veſſels, 


this is evidence that the chyle paſſes in the form of 
ſteam. The third and fourth of the n. the 


+ 
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ileum and cum, hang in ſhort folds, and there- 
fore are fiiter to retain the excrements, until the 
valve at the top of the colon gives way to receive 
them the'e : this gut, which 1s the largeſt of all, 
has its bags ſupported by ligaments or ſtrictures, 
that the ma.ion to ſtool may not be too frequent, 
and that the ſteam may have time to paſs through 
the ſcveral folds. The guts have no ſerpentine 
winding, or periſtaltic motion, further than that 


the groſs matter is conveyed from one into another 


by the ſteam's alternate abating or extending: 
thus, when the ſtomach begins to diſcharge its 
contents, the guts are filled and ſtretched; their 


ferment or extenſion, while the reſiſtance of the 


ſtomach decreaſes, lifts up its bottom to a level 
with the pylorus, and aſſiſts it to evacuate; and 
this action repeated, che top of each lower bag 
ſucceſſively expanding, preſſes the burthen out of 
that immediately above it, and ſo on, till the whole 
be lodged in the calen, or great repoſitory, from 
whence being by various trainings deprived of its 
_ fineſt juices, it is expelled through the redtum. 
The bags and valves or ſtops are neceſſary to re- 
tain the fluid maſh, and to confine the ſteam, for 
performing the ſeveral degrees of digeſtion and ſe- 
cretion ; by tupns the agents in ſteam go off by par- 
ties, to carry on the action outward, and proper 
Juices are forced into the guts, to keep the ferment * 
from decaying till its buſineſs be done. 


CHAP. XIV. The common agents, or acciden- 


tal cauſes, which contribute to ſecrete the juices out 


of the blaod-weſſels inte the glands on the fees of 
the ſtomach and guts. 


Sect. 1. As * fluid maſs is diſcharged, and 
the fermentation abates by part of the ſieam de- 
erting, and part of it being clogged or * 
the 
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the reſiſtance within grows weak, and ſuffers the 


preſture of the air to fil the blood-veſlels in the 
ſides of the inteſtin:s, and ſo contract them, and 
preſs the juices out of the blood-veſlels into their 
internal glands, whereby the ierment is renewed, 
and a diſcharge promoted. B-ſ\1ies, other cauſes 
may concur ; tuch as the thinnats oi ti e blood, the 
ducts into the glands being clean and open, cool 
air to prevent the ſteam from iftuing too tail at the 
pores, moderate action, Oc. | 
SECT, 2. What hinders the juices from ſecret-“ 
ing into the glands, is ſtcam, which keeps the 
ſices of the ſtomach ard guts too much diſtended, 
flattens the blood veſſiis, and hinders the blood 
there from circulating frecly, and preſſes the 
glands ſo that the air cannot drive the | Juices into 
them; and this is occationed either by the quan- 
tity or groſſneſs of the ſteam, the lacteal veſſels _ 
bein 2 ſtrait or foul, the blood ſluggiſh and heavy, | 
or for want of als. : 
Ster. 3. The mouths or valves of the glands 
open, in the ſeveral parts, to Ciicharge the | Juices, 
as the preſlure of the atmoſphere increaſes, and 


the expanſion within diminiſhes; or the corpuſcles 


of fire, ſalts, or pointed bodies, applied in proper 
fluids, fret off, and cleanſe the feruts of phlegm 
from their mouths, and open them by puſhing in 
like wedges : by removing this obſtruction from 
the minuteſt glands, the reſiſtance of the valves of 
the larger olands behind is ſucceflively weakened, 
and the | Juices from the blood ſecrete and come in 
regularly. : 

SECT. 4 From oppoite cauſes, the mouths of 
the glands are ſhut ; the weakneſs or wideneſs of 
the outer pores, the fleam expanding, and phlegm 
or cloſe tough matter blocking up their mouths z 


or ſome dry, blunt or aſtringent1 matter may thicken 
the 
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the juice, and turn it into maſſes too groſs to get 
paſſage thro' the ſmall valves. 

SECT. 5. Various circumſtances concur to 
raiſe the ſteam: ſuch as the ſtomach being clear 
of phlegm, or ſuch matter as ſheaths'the agents, a 
ſufficient quantity of heat and ſalts, or ſpirits mixt 
with thin flowing juices. The ſteam riſes quick 
by too hot or ſalt food, ſpirituous liquors, violent 
exerciſe, whatever ſtops the paſſages, or hinders it 
to perſpire, keeping off the pretlure of the air in 
bed, or by cloaths, or fitting near fire. By its ef- 
fects upon the ſeveral parts, judgment may be 
made whether the ſteam riſes in due proportion, 
too faſt, too craſs, or too ſharp. When it is 
properly nouriſhed and excited, in a ftrong at- 
moſphere and clear air, it circuiates briſkly, and, 
as we ſee in young healthy perſons, the body is 
light and active, the muſcles ſtrong, the outward 
parts plump and ſmooth. When accelerated to 
exceſs, it inflames the whole body, affects the 
tender veſſels in the head and trunk, drives out 
the finer moiſture by the lungs and pores, ſhar- 

pens the remaining juices, and preternaturally 

hardens the excrements. 


SEcT. 6. On the other hand, the ſteam is hin- 


dered from riſing, when the agents are entangled 
or overpowered by viſcous matter; want of pro- 
per juices in the blood to be ſecreted into the ſto- 
mach, or ſtoppages in the glands; too much 
meat or Crink, or either of them diſproportioned ; 
a load of phlezm, which heads and Tenders the 


ſalts or ſpirits inactive. Hence the paſſages be- 


come foul and ſtraitned, the blood retarded, the 
whole body languid and heavy. 


SECT. 7. What makes the ſteam paſs, is its 


rarefaction, weak preſſure of the atmoſphere, the 
matter in the guts well digeſted, the lacteal veſ- 
ſels wide and clean, the blood fluid, the ſkin thin, 

and 


* — 
* 
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and the pores open, pure cool air to bear off the 
ſteam from the lungs, moderate action and ſleep; 
to which may be added a free evacuation by 


to ſucceed that diſcharged, and ſo the upper guts 
being filled only with thinner fluid from the ſto- 
mach, the fteam will have freer vent, the in- 
ward heat abate, and the blood move quicker. 

SEC'r. 8. The ſteam is conſequently hindered 
from paſſing through the velleis, and outwards, 
by cauſes quite oppoſite to th ſe laſt above re- 
cited. | 


SECT. 9. The paſſages in the guts are ſtopt, 


or their valves ſhut, by large quantities of tough 


indigeſted phlegm; by draining off or perſpiring 
the fluids, which leaves the blood thick, and the 
excrements dry; by corpuſcles of ſuch a figure as 
to abſorb or arreſt the prices. A ſtop of this 
kind in the upper guts may force the ſteam up- 
ward, open the valves, and make one vemit. If 
the obſtruction be near the ſtomach, and the 
ſteam cannot iſſue out of it in due proportion, the 
preſſure of the atmoſphere will ſend a greater ſhare 
of groſs blood into the inward veſſels, and the ar- 
teries may be more diſtended than when the 
ſteam is not interrupted. 
Scr. 10. Theſe paſſages and valves are aſſiſt- 
ed in opening by the juices ſecreted out of ſome 
peculiar glands, as of the gall-bladder and pan- 
creas, or thoſe between the ſeveral plaits of the 
valves, which, by the act of diſcharging their juices 
and ſteam, have their inſides at once impelled and 
contracted : this ſecreted liquor extends the guts, 
makes their ſides ſupple, and by moiſtening the 


ſurfaces of the excrements, makes them purge off 


eaſily; and 'tis probable the volatile. juices and 
ſalts which follow, produce the diſagreeable ſtench 
upon exoneration. If theſe are too plentiful or 


ſharp, 


ſtool, whereby more craſs matter will preſs down 
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ſharp, they fret the glands, and hurry off the ex- 
crements looſe, and in a ferment, ſometimes at- 
tended with blood. | : 

SECT. II. The ſame agents open the paſſage; 
and valves where the urine ſecretes. Whatever 
cools and condenſes the fteam in the guts, re- 
moves the prefiure from the kidnies, and open; 
their ducts ; ſalts or ſharp corpuſcles cleanſe and 


widen the glands, from whence the excrementi- 


tious fluid is diſcharged into the ureters. There 
are acid particles, like th fe of rennet, apt to divide 
and thin the fluids ; 'tis likely ſome of theſe in the 
little glands of the kidnies, make the groſſer 
parts precipitate or ſubſide, and ſtrain the reſt off 
into the bladder. When the paſſages are too 
wide, they drain more than enough of ſerum, and 
thin the blood exceſſively. 

SECT. 12. Ii the guts are expanded with ſteam, 
their ſides preſs violently againſt the kidneys, and 
contract the veins, ducts and glands in them, fo 
that the water will pals thinner and in leſs quan- 
| tity: but when a very conſiderable flop is made 
in the urinary paſſages, it ſhes s the blood-veſlels 
to be full and clogged; whereby the ſteam, which 
cannot get vent, 1ecoils, throws up the unnatural 
Juices ſecreted in the ſtomach by vomit, and cauſes 
tevers. 

SECT. 13. Let us now lay together a ſtate of 
the operations in a healthy perſon, and how va- 
ried. Hunger is attended with a laſſitude or 
teebleneſs, occaſioned by the defect of ſteam to 
move the blood quickly, and diſtend the parts 
and with a gnawing or tharpneſs in the ſtomach, 
by a brinous or ſalt Huid ſecreted there, and re- 
maining alter digeſtion : the lower divifions of 
the guts may be ſuppoſed to be filled with craſs 
excrementitious matter, and the upper * 
or extended with ſteam, mixed with juices from 
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the gall, pancreas, &c. In this condition, the 
food being injected with a ſufficient quantity of 
thin drink to dilute the whole, the brinous fluid 
ſheaths, and the maſh begins to ſort itſelf ac- 
cording to the ſpecific denſity of its parts; the 


_ active ſalts, by diſperſing themſelves, will free 


others, and promote ſecretion, until the ſtomach 
be enough expanded to ſend out its contents. 
After meals, there is a coldneſs and heavineſs 
thro' the body, becauſe the food condenſes the 
ſteam ; but, after a while, the ferment riſes, and 
ſends off the light volatile corpuſcles, the blood 
recovers its motion, and the proper kinds of ſe- 
cretion are renewed. If you lye down with a 
full ſtomach, the poſture varies the caſe; if on 


the right-ſide, the preſſure is toward the pylorus, 


and ſome of the heavieſt maſſes may go down 
undigeſted ; if on the left-fide, the oppoſite vacancy 
drives the lighter parts and fteam firſt to the 


fluid left in the ſtomach corrodes and inflames 
being fo 
able to endure Ay the bottom of the ſtomach ; 
if on the right-ſide, it gets thr the pylorus, 
paſſes with. = ſteam in dhe _— ſo cauſes 
a burning heat over all the body. 
probably a quantity of phlegm, or mucous mat- 
ter, ſecreted into the ſtomach, to prevent the bri- 
nous fluid from corroding when one faſts long. 
When the digeſtion is not aſſiſted by ſome exer- 
ciſe of the body, the meat not being ſufficiently 
toſſed and mixed, the light volatile parts fly 
and occaſion what we call vapours; for the ſteam 
raiſed plentifully to the brain, ſecreted into the 
nerves, and not diſcharged by action of the muſcles, 
may diſtend them too much, cauſe obſtructi- 
ons, and diſorder the ſenſes. Riding, walking, 


running, or any. fort of exerciſe, mightily in- 
a O creaſes 


Fa 
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creaſes fermentation, eſpecially where the muſcles 


are much employed, circulates faſt, and diſcharges 
the ſteam. The ſtomach and guts act like a ſtill: 
too little heat, runs water; enough, ſpirits ; too 
much, ſpirits and craſs matter; when exceſſive, 
the pipe ſtops, the head flies off, or burſts. A 
man who his ſkin clean, uſes proper diet, 
{viſcous meat and old well-mixed drink, whence 
the fteam riſes regularly and equally) and takes 


Iittle or no food till the laſt be digeſted, may, by 


be enabled to ſuſtain long and violent 
Exerciſes; but when the body is not fo prepared, 
any laborious action drives abundance of phlegm 
and craſs matter along with the ſteam, expels the 
Aner juices, and ftops circulation. The effects 
of drink are various: pure water ſerves to dilute, 


but if taken in too great a quantity, diſſipates the 


agents, weakens their power, and, by blunti 
the force of the ſteam, makes one ſpiritleſs 


inactive. Other liquors operate according to the 


proportion of ſpirits they contain, and as they are 
more or leſs purified by fermentation : if ſpirit- 
ous or ſharp, as old French wine, Champaigne, 


Ec. they ſubtilize the juices, and divide the 


meat ſo ſmall, that much of it paſſes into the 


blood, which falling upon the extremities, makes 


them full and hot, and cauſes rheumatiſm, gout, 
&c. Drinking of ſpirits hurries the ſteam along, 
drives out the thinner juices, and leaves the body 
hot, dry and faint. What they call a fever of 
the ſpirits is occaſioned by ſteam highly volati- 
lized, fo that, when ſecreted into the nerves, it 


becomes too hot and ſubtile tor its employment: 


It may be cured by abſorbing, ſheathing or clog- 
ging the juices. Milk, foft drink, Cc. make 
the fteam craſs, the body heavy, and pall the 
appetite ; but dry old wine, or ripe beer, mode- 
zately taken, gives the {team a briſk eaſy circu- 
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CHAP. XV. Some thoughts about the cauſes 
Jr” 


INCLINATION to fleep generally follows a re- 
pletion of meat or drink, which entangles or over- 
powers the corpuſcles of heat, ſalts, &c. and ren- 
ders one dull and heavy; when the ſteam is too 
much condenſed by phlegm, or other cold matter 
lodged in the ſtomach and guts, or by a thick 
foggy air; when it is ſo waſted by long and vio- 
lent action, that there is not left to circu- 
late the blood, and diſtend the parts; in fine, 
when any cauſes concur to weaken or clog, to 
exhauſt or perſpire it. Some creatures ſleep all 
winter, and are rouſed by the ſun's returning in- 
fluences. Spare diet, a clear ſtomach, briſk fer- 
ment, moderate action, cool air prevents ſleepi- 
neſs. Gentle warmth conciliates ſleep, hot ſharp 
Juices deſtroy it, by making one feveriſh and reſt- 
leſs. In fleep, when there is no external action 


to carry off the ſteam, or what perſpires is re- 


bounded, and keeps the body warm, the agents 
within work mildly, have leiſure to ſecrete the 
Juices into the ſtomach, and to ſend proper ſup- 
plies to the brain. When the body is thus ſuf- 
ficiently recruited, and the parts repleniſhed with 
ſteam, we awake; if one lie long after this, the 
abundant perſpiration produces an univerſal faint- 
neſs; after which, thin warm meat will be moſt 
agreeable to the ſtomach. - | 


CHAP. XVI. The et of too mich cold. 


Fixs r it condenſes the ſteam, ſhuts the pores, 
and contracts the ſmall veſſels ; hence violent ef- 
forts being made within to remove the obſtructi- 
ons, cauſe great pain in the head and lungs ; but 

O2 theſe 
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theſe diſorders are ſometimes carried off by the 


noſe, coughing, turbid urine, looſeneſs, or part 
of the ſteam getting room to expand itſelf. Wa- 
ter next the feet, when the pores are much open'd 
in walking, mixes with the ſteam, enters into 
the blood, and, by its groſſneſs, clogs the ſmaller 
veſſels: ſo in wet ſhoes, damp ſheets or ſhirts, 
Se. When the belly is too cool, and the ſteam 
thick, juices preſs in, and effect the guts with 
cholic, looſeneſs, &c. And cold in any other 
of the body may have ſimilar effects: it 
itens the glands, makes them ſecrete ſharper 
| Juices than uſual, ſo that they break out with 


greater force, as in the lungs or neck of the wind- 


pipe. In the Northern countries, cold ſhuts and 
ſtraitens the pores of — ſkin ſo much, that the 
ſalts or ſharp juices, ſtruggling to perſpire, ma 
fret the glands and ſmall Leſſels about the — 
and cauſe the itch, eſpecially if the blood be en- 
raged with dry hot food. In an univerſal cold, 
warm thin fluids, moderately ſpiritous, pervade, 
dilute and open the congealed juices, excite the 
dormant fteam, refreſh and ſtrengthen the guts. 
Cold moift air arreſts thoſe craſs particles which 
ſhould be expelled by the lungs or pores, which 
getting into the ſtomach, chill and contract it: 
hence aguiſh diſtempers; and this occaſioning 
the brinous juices to flow thither a- pace, may raiſe 
hot fits at certain intervals. | 


CHAP. XVII The effetts of too much heat. 


OuTwanD heat rarefies the ſteam, and makes 
way for it to paſs the pores. Sudden heat, or go- 
ing into a warmer climate, is apt to let go the 
_ fineſt Juices, and, Uy preſſing the ſharper part of 
them into the ftomach and guts, cauſes fevers or 
fluxes. So exceſſive hot air rather adds to, than 
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_ decreaſes the corpuſcles of fire, volatile ſalts, &c. 
in the blood, and either occaſions or ſpreads 
infectious epidemical diſeaſes, burning fevers, c. 


C HAP. XVIII. The effedts of the atmoſphere 
won animals when rain is riſing. 


Ar this time the preſſure of the air is leſſened ; 
abundance of corpuſcles of heat, or expanded 
moiſture, mixing with it, varies its effects upon 
our bodies; the inward force exceeds that with 
out, the ſtomach and guts extend, the groſs ex- 
crements take up more room, the ſteam and blood 
find leſs reſiſtance without, and begin to ſettle 
there; the increaſing heat, and moiſture all around, 
ſaturates the air, hinders the lungs from emitting 
particles of the like kind, and exhauſts only the 
ſubtiler part of the juices; in fine, the meat does 
not digeſt duly, the body is loaded, the veſſels and 
_ glands, by being long contracted, loſe their con- 
tractive force; the blood is rendered incapable of 
making the neceflary ſecretions, the excrements 
divided too ſmall, fend great part along with the 
ſteam, and the tough phlegm which remains and 

fettles downwards cannot be diſſolved, or 
diſcharged. When the rain falls and clears the 
air, the external preſſure and coolneſs returns, 
the pores ſhut, the ſteam ruſhes in to perform its 
wonted functions, the lungs throw out whatever 
incommodes, and things take their former courſe. 
Without doubt, weak ſickly perſons are moſt ſen- 
ſibly affected by thefe changes of weather. Day 
and night, the different ſeaſons of the year, cour- 
ſes of the moon, the times of going to bed and of 
reſt, the manner of cloathing, lacing the ſtays, or 
girding the body more or leſs, with numberleſs 
other circumſtances, all contribute to make very 
material alterations in the body. 
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CHAP. XIX. The aft of wind coming | 
over a vaſt tract of land. | 


A px cold eaſterly wind brings with it from 
the continent ſome mineral or terreſtrial corpuſ- 
cles, which not only drives back the ſteam, and 
hinders the lungs and pores from perſpiring of- 
fenſive matter out of > amor. but perhaps thick- 


= 


ens the juices, by infinuating ſome of its own 
groſs particles, whereby the body is dull, diſtreſſed 
and diſpirited, as is evident from the diſorder of 
the pulſe, croaking noiſe in the guts, and an uni- 
verſal uneaſineſs. Here, if it can be endured, 
robuſt exerciſe is ſerviceable, or an allowance of 


briſker liquors than one has been accuſtomed to. 
CHAP, XX. The cauſes of different conſtitutions, 


THe different operations in animal bodies de- 
pend upon the different formation of the organi- ) 
cal parts; upon the ſize and wideneſs of the ſe- 
veral tubes and glands, and the ftrength or thick- 

J neſs of their ſides or valves; upon the quantity of 
fleſh and thickneſs of the ſkin, and as they are 
more firm or lax. The fluids act according to 
theſe differences. A fat fleſhy man ſends out 
moſt ſteam by the lungs; a lean man, who has 
little fleſh to cover the blood veſſels, will perſpire 
more largely at the pores. If the ducts or glands 
are too ſtrait to open the valves, coſtiveneſs often 
enſues; if too wide, looſeneſs. The conſtitution 
is indeed firſt formed in the womb, according to 
the conſtitution of the parents, but may be after- 
wards changed by various accidents, as alteration 
of food, air, exerciſe, c. and, by a ſet of new 
cuſtoms or habits, may become almoſt totally 
changed from its primeval ſtate. 
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C HAP. XXI. The uſe of vomits, and bot 
they operate. 


Vouir is uſed to bring up tough phlegm or 
ſour juices lodged in the bottom of the ſtomach; 
and may be properly taken immediately after di- 
geſtion, when the ferment in the guts is pt 
ſtrong. It ſhould conſiſt of ſuch corpuſcles as 
will open the glands to ſecrete juices, and raiſe fo 
much fteam as can bring them upwards again, 
aſſiſted by the atmoſphere's compreſſion of the guts, 
and their expanſion, till they open the other glands 
in the throat, and get vent by the valves; they 
are promoted in their operation, by drink! 
large quantity of thin lukewarm fluid, which 1s 
convenient vehicle for them to act in; and, ac- 
cording to their ſtrength, they ferment and fly, 
like gun-powder qua data porta. If a vomit be | 
taken when there is a ferment in the ſtomach, 
and the pylorus open, the expanded ſteam hinders 
the glands from opening, and by their being full 
and ſtrong, they prevent the ſteam from aſcending, | 
When the ſteam meets with any ſtop in entering 
the guts, it is reverberated, and cauſes vomiting, | 
or what we call an inclination to vomit. | 


C HAP. XXII Of the nature and uſe of pur- 


gatiues. 


Tut intention of a purge is to diſcharge phleg- | 
matic, bilious, or other offenſive matter, forcibly 


with the excrements ; whereby the guts are firſk 


cleared, then the glands are opened to ſecrete any 
groſs humours out of the blood; to be taken 
when the ſtomach is empty and contracted, the 
glands full, and the ſteam in the guts moſtly ſpent, 
as that is the propereſt time to get vent down- 
wards ; and the working muſt be promoted at 


O 4 / intervals, 
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intervals, by ſmall quantities of warm liquor, for 
the purgative corpuſcles to act with. The ſteam 
is thereby ſtrongly excited and expanded, the 
glands being under a great compreſſure, ſecrete 
plentifully, the juices and ſteam mix with and 
_ expel the excrements. The phlegm as it deſcends, 
ſometimes making ſtops, the ſharp juices always 
ſretting the inteſtines, and the blood preſſing in- 
ward to ſupply vacancies, muſt needs weaken the 
"extremities, and affect the body with a languor or 
ſickly depreſſion. If the purge, for want of ſtrength 
or due proportion, cannot work effectually, by 
＋ the phlegm or bile without carrying 

it will cauſe obſtructions or gripings, and 
it Os the blood along with the ſteam, 
i thickens, inflames and corrupts it. If too vio- 
Jent, it debilitates the whole frame, and perverts 
the courſe of the fluids. The tenſion of the ſteam 
| In the guts being weakened, the kidnies are alſo 
to ſecrete groſſer Auids, and to diſcharge a 
great deal of the foul matter by urine. But when 
the phlegm is thus hurry'd away, the volatile ſalts, 
as uppermoſt, finding their way into the chyle 
— are apt to over- charge and irritate the blood 
exceedingly, and may not perhaps leave a ſufficient 
number behind to * for digeſtion or evacuation. 
And it requires great caution in preſcribing phyſic, 
or even ſpare diet, in caſe the peccant matter ought 
to be kept from the ſtomach, or, like the ſmall-pox, 
be expelled outwardly. 


C HAP. XXIII. Of clyflers.. 


Wurnx the ſtomach is ſo foul, or in fo great 
ferment, or ſuch malignant juices are got into the 
blood, as makes it not ſaſe to diſturb them with 
Durgative medicines, a clyſter is uſeful to moiſten 
and extract the dry yu excrements; it . 
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ke a purge as far as it reaches, fry 1 
and opening the glands ; but, too often 


may exhauſt thoſe juices, which ſerve to open the 
valves and looſen the excrements. Injecting cer- 


tain cooling juices in this manner might, perhaps, 


in ſome caſes, abate the ſteam, and do ſervice. 
CHAP. XXIV. ' Of diuretics. 
Tus, by opening the glands of the kidnies, 


ureters and bladder, evacuate what is offenſive by 


urine, the ſteam being loaded, tired, condenſed 
and falling down with the fluids; for in cool wea- 
ther, and on drinking cold weak liquors, the 
moſt paſſes this way; but when the thinner part is 
ſent off or perſpires by heat, the water is leſs in 
quantity, high-coloured and muddy. Tis likely 
the corpuſcles of fixed ſalts, which cannot perſpire 


without ſtrong ſteam and great heat, generally paſs 


by urine. If the diuretics be over-diluted, con- 
tra& the inteſtines, or make the glands fecrete too- 
much, the brinous juices, — for digeſtion, 
and the groſſer — may be borne away with 
the torrent. Urine in a veſſel kept in fuſion, by 


the corpuſcles of ſteam or ſpirits, continues clear ; 


when it has ſtood ſo long that theſe evaporate, the _ 


ſediment finks or precipitates. 
CHA P. XXV. Of ſweats and bathing. 


Tus intention of raiſing a ſweat is to open the 
outward paſlages, to diſſolve ſome cold watry 
Juices which clog the blood, and to diſcharge them 


by the pores. This ſhould be done by exciting a 


briſk ſteam, after the food is well digeſted, by 
keeping off the external air, and by a warm co- 
vering to reflect the heat ſucceflively againſt the 
body. Sweat raiſed by exerciſe, when a perſon: 


5 We can: 
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 Ean bear it, is doubtleſs the moſt natural and ad- 
vantageous ; for a ſudden ſtrong ſteam in the ſto- 
mach and guts is apt to carry particles of craſs 
matter into the blood, eſpecially when they are 
filled with meat and drink. After one is warmed 
by action, a little warm ſtrong drink taken in bed 
operates effectually. After{weating, as ſoon as the 
air comes to the ſkin, it preſſes the clammy matter 
againſt and ſhuts the pores ; the ſcales thus formed 
will ſometimes require to be removed by the fric- 
tion of a coarſe cloath or ſoft bruſh, but this ſhould 
be done when the outward parts are cool, leſt the 
mouths of the pores turn red, humourſome or an- 
Bathing in hot water not only makes one 
iweat, but cleanſes the outſide of the pores, and 
makes them ſhut cloſe afterwards in the open air. 
Cold beathing, by locking up the pores and driving 
the ſteam in, may be uſeful to remove obſtruc- 
tions within the body, and ſo cure the rickets or 
weakneſs of the limbs, moſt effectually in children 
or timorous people, whoſe ſtruggle augments the © 
effort of the ſteam. When any part is immerſed 
in cold water, it cauſes a preſſure inward, moſt 
ſenſibly on the bladder, and inclines to urine. Par- 
tial bathing, or fomentation with hot ſpirituous li- 
quors, inſinuates ſteam into the ſmall veſſels, 
which expands the juices, and ſpurs them on in 
their courſe. 6 | | 


CHAP. XXVI. Of Bleeding. 


OPENING a vein is proper when there is too 
much or too craſs blood, fo that it cannot circu- 


| late or paſs the capillary veſſels without pain; or 


when it preſſes againſt veſſels which have deen 

bruiſed or broken; or when the ſharp ſalts in it 

fret the ſides, for want of room to play; or when 

its ſulneſs and expanſion ſtreſſes and hurts the ſmall 
| | nerves; 


a a quantity of ſharp c 
_ ticular glands and mall veſſels, will pierce into 
-and open them, if the whole be covered with a 
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nerves ; or when the ſteam is too ſtrong, and hur- 
ries the blood, or too weak to thin and circulate it: 
in theſe, and ſuch like caſes, leſſening the quantity 
gives the air liberty to ſtraiten the outward veſſels, 
and ſuffers the ſteam in the ſtomach and to ex- 
pand. The aperture makes all the blood tend 
that way, and the circulation to ſtop a little, which 
cauſes ſickneſs, Mean time, if the ſteam within 
be too ſtrong, it puſhes out by the chyle ducts. 
141 of ſuch matter as mixes with or re- 
tards it. 


CHAP. XXVII. Of cupping and ſearifying. 


THts operation (which ſerves to extract any 
ſtagnant juices, or overplus blood) is performed 
by applying a hollow veſſel to the part, taking 
off the preſſure of the air, ſo as the ſteam can 
enter and extend the veſſels there, which in that 
condition is let out by inciſion, or lancing the 
ſkin. It may be conſidered, whether a bladder 
nicely fixed upon a ſwell'd part, and air forcibly 
pumped in, would not repel the humours, and 
help to diſcharge them another way; or whether, 
if a man were put into a large receiver, and ſuf- 
ficient air pumped in to encreaſe the preſſure on 
his outſide, this would not force the juices inward, 
or \heighten the action of the ſteam like cold 
bathing.” 


CHAP. XXVIIL Of biftering. 
Wur a ferment hath thinned the blood, and 


over-charged it with ſalts, or other pointed bodies, 
ſcles, ſpread over the cu- 


plaiſter of ſome cleaving matter, to widen the 
pores 
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and keep off the air: this looſens the ſkin, 
ys open the mouths of the whole glands, and 
gives a free outlet to the fretting humours ; and by 
the application of proper plaiſters, the ſecretion is 
either continued, or a ſtop put to its career. Tis 
Impoſſible to prevent ſome of the ſharp corpuſcles 
from getting into the blood, which muſt hurt the 
inner glands until they are ſheathed. In the ſame 
manner, the glands of the ſtomach and guts, when 
opened to a great degree, or as it were wounded, 

will iſſue juices againſt a great ſtrength of ſteam for 
a time, and exhibit the effects of a bliſter. 


CHAP. XXIX. Of iſſues, rowels, &c. 


Tus ſerve to diſcharge groſs matter out of 


the blood, by wide glands or veſſels, cut, kept 
open, and defended from the air : when ſuch mat- 
ter ſtops up any of the blood-veffels, the blood 
driven thither by the ſteam rebounds, and leaves 
ſuccefively a craſs addition behind, which ſwells 
the veſſel, ſometimes cuts, or inflames it. 


CHAP. XXX. Of plaiſters and vintments. 


A PLAISTER, of what our author calls cleavin "g 


matter, keeps off the preſſure of the air from v 

ſels whoſe ends are cut or lacerated, makes way 
for the ſteam, prevents any ſharp corpuſcles iſſu- 
ing out from fretting the fore, and the juices from 
drying or turning to ſcab, which would ſtop the 
diſcharge: when enough bas been evacuated, a- 


nother piaiſter is compoſed of corpuſcles more 


blunt, fmooth and healing. Ointments are various, 
according to the forts of ail or matter mixt up 
with them : in general, they keep the ans & from 
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CHAP. XXXI. Of ſmeaking or chewing tobacco. 


THrs is practiſed to open the greater glands in 
the mouth, and diſcharge by ſaliva or ſpittle out 
of the blood too abundant, crafs or ſharp humours : 
but tis likely the frequent ufe of it weakens the 
ſecretary ducts and glands, perverts the natural 
courſe of the juices, and renders them unfit for 
their proper office. COT 


CHAP. XXXII. Of Snuff. 
Ir opens the pores of the noſe, and makes the 


glands ſecrete; by a ſudden ſtop of the ſteam it 


often caufes a deep inſpiration, after which the de- 
preſſed diaphragm, by a violent and quick return, 
dilating the lungs and whole thorax, the ſteam 


| breaks out with a ſtrong effort, which is called 


ſneezing. = 


CHAP. XXXII. Of alkalies, abſerbents, - 
Aringents, ſweetners, opiates, &c. 


Maur of this claſs of medicines o conftringe 


the glands in the ſtomach, c. and entangle or 
overload the ſteam ſo that it cannot move; where- 
by the natural circulation and diſcharges are ei- 


* Why our author has thought proper to rank theſe articles all 
under one claſs, is not to account for, as their operations are 
fo very different. The learned editors of Mr. Hutchinſon have be- 
ſtowed a note upon this chapter, and it undoubtedly needs more to 
be ſaid to explain and ſupport the doctrine there laid down. As 


the author mentions alkalies, &c. and talks of their overloading 


the ſteam, my excellent friend is of opinion, he muſt ftand.cor- 
reſted here; for medicine knows of no alkalies but dry and liquid 


ſalts, and abſorbent powders: the former certainly by their Heat 


increaſe the circulation, which is attended with a long train of con- 


ſequential effects upon the frame, of which it is ſcarce to be thought 
there 


that clogging the agents can be any of them. | 


* 
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ther ſtopt or diminiſhed ; which ſtop laſting for 
any conſiderable time, muſt have very ill conſe- 


quences. Aſtringents or ſtyptics, ſuch as the Je- 


ſuits bark, they fay, reſtrain an efferveſcence of 
the blood: but it is highly improbable they ſhould 
reach ſo far, becauſe they have a ftrong tendency 
to coagulate before they can get any length ; aud 


Bierbaave bids us be cautious in adminiſtring 


them, ex conſideratiane certi experimenti, quo ſcimus 
auſtera in primas vias nimis, in interiores difficulter 
agere ; he might have ſaid without heſitation, that 
their operation is entirely confined to the prime 
vie, as it is well known their virtue ceaſes upon 
the leaſt purging. | 


CH AP. XXXIV. Conjectures about the uſe of 


5 | butters. 


Tux greateſt uſe we make of bitters, is, to pre- 
vent fluids from turning acid by long keeping and 
change of ſeaſons, as ſalt preſerves fleſh uncorrupt 

and fit for nouriſhment. Since the juices ſecreted 
in the gall-bladder, and ſome of thoſe in the glands 
of the ſtomach, are extremely bitter, it ſhould be 
carefully inquired what effect they have in fermen- 
tation ; whether they keep fluids thin, and fo divide 
the acid corpuſcles, that they cannot unite or pre- 
Cipitate, or how they hinder the juices'and excre- 
ments from turning ſharp or ſour. All ſorts of 
bitters ſeem to be very ſmall and penetrating ; 
when taken naked into the ſtomach, they heigh- 
ten and thin the ſteam, and perhaps irritate the 
glands ; and if the pancreas and gall evacuate their 
Juices only into the guts, 'tis probable their chief 
purpoſe is to repreſs acidity in the excrements du- 
ring their long fermentation. - 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXV. Compariſon of the eds of 
volatile and fixt or ſea ſalts. 

ALL vegetable matter contains active volatile 
falts and ſpirits, which affect the palate and noſe 
with various quick ſenfations ; and all freſh wa- 
ter contains ſome mineral or vegetable falts. All 
creatures live upon vegetables, water, or the fleſh 
of each other, the juices whereof yield little fixed 
falt. Man prepares his food by fire, which, tho 
it evaporates ſome of the volatile ſalts, and the 
moſt part of the volatile juices, yet agitates the 


remaining volatile ſalts exceedingly, and makes 


the meat eafier to diſſolve; and his drink is 
tharpened by fermentation : ſo that he feeds upon 
more volatile falts and ſpirits than any other crea- 
ture; and beſides, keeps them in action by the 
warmth of his food, cloaths, houſes, bed, fire, 
Sc. And yet brutes, which live upon cold raw 
plants and ſimple water, digeſt better, and eva- 
cuate more regularly ; the volatile falts in their 
food are diſentangled by juſt degrees, and do not 
fly off (as they too frequently do from us) before 
they have done their duty ; therefore they have 
no uſe for fea or fixed falt, to blunt and arreſt 


them, or diminiſh their velocity. The uſe of | 


ſea ſalt has lately been diſcarded, and phyſicians 
| forbid it in all diforders ; but we do not find peo- 
ple leſs healthy formerly, who uſed it always, and 
in large quantities, nor has nature provided ſuch 
immenſe maſſes of it every-where for no purpoſe. 
Fermentation, diſſolution and corruption, which 
volatile falts promote in the human frame, required 
to be tempered and regulated by the fixedneſs of 
ſea ſalt, which we ſee, when thrown into the fire, 
loads and reftrains the light corpuſcles. If moſt of 
our diforders ariſe from the excels or violent ac- 

| _ von 
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tion of volatile ſalts, ſure the fixt ſort, which bears 
down and diſcharges them, is more needed in pro- 
portion. 
CHAP. XXXVI. Of the effefts of cating fre 
fruits, &c. 

Tun various ſeaſons of the year, and different 
latitudes or climates, point out the particular uſes 
of plants or vegetables. Gentle heat raiſes light 


corpuſcles, and forms them into tender bloſſoms ; 


the heat of Summer brings fruits and herbs to 
their full fize, replete with cold and heavy juices ; 
as the heat declines, theſe begin to ferment and 
ripen ; when pulled, part of them will keep, and 


others may be preſerved for ſome time wrapt in 


_ fixt ſalts. Children, and people whoſe bodies are 
hot and uneafy, delight in cooling fruits; and 
indeed, when the ſeaſon turns fuddenly ſultry bot, 
and the body is expanded with ſteam and volatile 
falts, alloys are abſolutely neceſſary. But quick 


tranſitions and exceſs are equally dangerous; the 


 bedy ſhould not be ſuffered to cool haſtily, nor 
too much of the groſs vegetable juice be hurried 
by the ſteam into the blood. New gathered fruit 
or green herbs are capable of a ſort of ferment 
which raiſes groſs ſteam, and if indiſcreetly taken, 
produce obſtructions, ſurfeits, fevers, fluxes, Cc. 
but nothing can be more innocent or nouriſhing 
in proper quantity and in due ſeaſon. When the 
muſcles and ligaments let the ſteam extend the 
belly out of courſe, it is a fign of weakneſs, and 
the food ſhould be changed; nor does there ſeem 
a ſafer method to abate the ſharp ſteam, promote 
evacuation downwards, ſecrete: the juices, and 
contract the ſtomach, than by eating moderately 
of freſh fruit and herbs about an hour before din- 
ner. When the ſtoniach- is kept canties wh 

ang 
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ſtrong things, and the blood filled with ſharp 
Juices, vomiting and purging ſignify little, but do 
as much hurt as good ; nay, even faſting will not 
bring them to temper : nothing will ſufficiently 
change the depraved conſtitution but a conſtant 
cool diet. \ 


CHAP. XXXVII. Concluſion. 


Ir is obvious from what has been faid, that all 
diſeaſes are ſo many efforts of the agents to diſ- 
engage themſelves ; that the body is fo ſurpriſ- 
ingly framed and qualified, that no diſorder can 
befal us but the agents conſpire to remedy it; 
and that nothing haſtens our death but voilence 


done to them, and a perverſe habit of abuſing 
_ ourſelves, or truſting to the arbitrary preſcrip- 


tions of thoſe who know nothing of the ts, 


or of that innate heat to which the illuſtrious 
Harvey juſtly aſcribed the circulation of the blood. 


An ABSTRACT from GLory or Gravity, 
the mechanical or fecand Part. 


FALORY is the name of that agent which 
rules in chief in the material world, and 
excites all the ideas conveyed to us by the ſenſes, 
which, like ſa many centinels, watch and bring 


in intelligence of all thoſe variations in matter 


which the frame of our body requires us to at- 
tend to; fo the perceptions which affect us moſt 
are large and diſtinct, while thoſe objects which 
we are leaſt connected with are ſeen under ſmaller 
angles, and make the fainteſt impreflions. "Tis 
neceſſary, that the agent which ſupports and 
moves every thing ſhould be every where; and 
yet that itſelf ſhould be imperceptible or inviſible, 
as | otherways 
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otherways our attention would be taken up in 
admiring it beyond meaſure, and diverted from 
our immediate commerce with that kindred maſs 
which ſupplies our frame with ſubſtance and nou- 
riſhment. Hence, that ſubtile fluid which per- 
vades all things, and leaves no vacuum * in na- 
ture, eſcapes our view, and gives us no diſtin 
ideas of its greater operations, in moving this 
globe, and laying a ftreſs upon every particle of 
matter. However, beſides that it is diſtinctly re- 
vealed and deſcribed, its exiſtence and proper- 
ties can be demonſtrated from its effects, in the 
different degrees of coheſion, weight, and fo re- 
ſiſtance which it communicates to the atoms of 


other bodies. 


It appears from ſcripture and obſervation, that 
the univerſal ſyſtem of the heavens and the earth 
conſiſts of an immenſe, tho' determinate number 

of units or corpuſcles, perfectly ſolid, indiviſible, 
paſſive; only, when put in motion, they are liable 

to external accidents, ſo as to reſt upon, rub 
againſt, reſiſt, adhere to, or change places with 
one another. Thoſe which are ſo formed as to 
cohere in certain large maſſes, are ſolids; thoſe 
of another form, which ſeldom adhere but in ſmaller 
maſſes or grains, are fluids ; and thoſe diſperſed in 
them, which, when collected, ſerve to form vege- 
tables and animals, are of a third and mixt kind +, 
Any particles of matter ſo minute as eaſily to lodge 
in, or paſs through the interſtices or pores of our 


own or other bodies, cannot be perceived, and 
therefore ſome have thought proper to term the 
® By a plenum, or no vacuum, mult be underſtood all the atoms 


of matter being in contract with one another; ſo that to introduce 
one atom more muſt require more room than the ſyſtem of matter, 


without it, occupies. i 


modification of the particles which atoms compoſe. 


+ It may be a queſtion, whether adamab, vegetable animal, ſub- 
| Rance and mould, be a diſtinct ſpecies of atoms, or only a different, 
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ſpace they occupy a vacuum : but theſe corpuſcles, 
when collected into maſles, may even become 
palpable, or when in extreme motion, ſo as to 
impinge and ſtrike forcibly on all ſides, they can- 
not fail to be perceived in a very ſenſible manner. 
Thus it is with reſpect to air and fire: and the 
exiſtence of theſe units is further proved from the 
power of one ſpecies of them, put in motion, to 
pervade the pores of the hardeſt metal, and to 
diſſolve its parts. *Tis evident from the effects, 

tho we cannot directly perceive the units them- 
ſelves, that each fort muſt be a particular figure 
and dimenſion, ſo as to be more or leſs liable to 
the accidents above-mentioned ; and that no force, 
friction or colliſion, can deprive any one of them 
of its original ſize and form. As matter cannot 

upon matter, or preſerve that motion im- 
preſſed upon it at firſt, but by contact in all its 
parts, the univerſe muſt be, as the S. S. have ex- 
preſſed it, abſolutely full, and limited within cer- 
tain bounds. 

The atoms which compoſe the heavens, THE 
Names, and are alternately formed into fire, 
light, and ſpirit, are all of the ſame ſubſtance, 
figure and fize ; and, being of the ſmalleſt kind, 
are leaſt capable of cleaving together or concret- 
ing. But it appears, that when in a flow mo- 
tion and great compreſſure, they are formed into 
ſmall maſles or grains, which, becauſe maſles of 
one ſpecies of atoms cannot have pores to admit 
other atoms of the ſame ſpecies, muſt be con- 
ſidered as ſolids, although, when looſe or fluid, 

they change places with incredible celerity. Thee 
ſame atoms, in the action of fire, can ſplit the 


roms of thoſe which adhere, and ſend them out 
o ſplit in ſtreams of light. Light has a capacity 
of pervading the pores of ſolids and fluids, com- 
poſed of the other different ſorts 2 
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fo acting upon them in all directions. At a great 
diſtance from the central fire, they are again com- 
poſed into grains of ſpirit, fo large as to. be in- 
capable of entering the pores of other ſolids or 


fluids, conſequently reach over the pores, and prefs 


upon the whole ſurface, and thus keep the body 
in its natural ſtate. By theſe — « of mecha- 
nical motion in the celeſtial matter, given to it by 
the ALEiM, an expanſion was produced, which 
ſeparated the waters, and formed the earth into a 
dry firm convexity for man to dwell upon. 
Thus, we ſuppoſe the mechaniſm eſtabliſhed 
in the heavens to conſiſt in an orb of fire at the 
ſun, dividing and melting down the ſpirit driven 
inwards by the light, which ruſhes out in a con- 
trary direction; that this oppoſite motion, where- 
by the atoms of light and fpirit preſs each other 
forward and fide-ways, from an expanſion o; 
ne 
ar perpetual motion. The matter of all 
other bonds and fluids is inactive, and ſubject to 
the Names; which Names were appointed the 
rulers in the univerſe, and repreſentatives of IE- 
Hovan ALEIM in their effential powers and 
operations; tho” the light acts in chief 1 here, or is 
the principal agent with reſpet to our earth. 
Spirit is the ſame, whether irradiating from the 
circumference, mixed in our 2 in that 
motion we call wind, or puſhing againſt thoſe 
bodies whoſe interſtices are fo "Fx that MN 
ſpirit cannat come in between them. So of m 
light, whether irradiating from the ſolar fire, in 
that condition which gives the ſenſe of ſeeing, 
when it pervades the pores of ſolid bodies in a 


traight line, as through glaſs, diamonds, &c. 
* Expanſion means no more than an univerſal literal preſſure, 4 


rived from the refiſtance the groſs air and light meet with from 
each other in their direct courſe in and out from the ſun, 
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or moving through the oblique paſſages between 
other ſolids without giving that ſenſation to the eyes. 
As the ſpirit is the inſtrument of impulſe *, and 
preſſes upon ſurfaces in proportion to its denſity 
or the ſize of its grains; fo wherever it cannot 
come the light reaches, and whatever it cannot 
do the light performs, and nothing can exclude 
light but the very ſubſtance of an atom. Hence 
it is, that no part of this triple fluid can be ſe- 
parated from the reſt of its own ſpecies. 

In the formation of the earth, which was firſt 
a watry chaos in the form of a hollow ſphere, the 
cavity filled with denſe air and the convexity 
ſurrounded with thick darkneſs as a ſwadling-band, 
the ſpirit put in motion preſſed it equally on all 


its faces, ſo that the waters could neither deſcend 


nor aſcend until there was light, which pierced 
into the pores of the maſs, made an expanſion, 
and thereby ſeparated the heterogeneous parts 4, 
forming the groſſer matter into an hard ſhell or 
cruſt in the midſt of the waters; and the ſame 
expanſive force continued, inward and outward, 
crackt the ſhell, united the airs, and made way 
for the waters to be gathered to one place. By this 
action of the lizht, the atoms of earth were di- 
geſted into the ſeveral ſtrata it now conſiſts of; 
the larger ſort of atoms would of courſe, as giv- 
ing more reſiſtance, and ſo more forcibly driven, 
be ſunk deep into the ſhell, while thoſe of a leſs 
ſize and fitter to yield would lye uppermoſt, and 


* Spirit is the primary, but not the only cauſe of impulſe; it 
preſſes upon the porous parts of the ſurfaces of bedies; but the 


light, tho” it pervades the interſtices, preſſes and puſhes the ſolid . 


parts of bodies. 

+ A friend ſuggeſts, that 'tis more proper to ſuppoſe, the beds 
of the atoms of homogeneous matter were, by divine wiſdom, 
placed in proximity; for if the expanſion was equal outward and 
inwald, it cannot be ſuppoſed atoms of the largeſt ſize would de- 
ſcend, the reſiſtance being as much againſt their deſcending as in 


favour of it. 
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form beds of chalk, clay, coal, &c. At the ſame 


time, the mixture of light and fpirit brought up 
out of the void, by the greater force of the cir- 
cumambient mixture thruſting down the waters, 
would carry along with it a number of fluid or 
atoms, which afterwards hovered round the 
earth, the largeſt being always neareſt the ſurface, 
and gradually ſmaller and ſmaller to the verge of 
its atmoſphere. | 

Treg Names then are a ſelf- moving machine, 
and there is no other. Wind-engines are moved 
by the ſpirit, water-engines by the force of water 
under the ſpirit's preſſure, fteam-engines by light 
and ſpirit acting on the vapour contrary ways, and 


in the ſame manner life, ſtrength and mechaniſm 


are imparted to animals. This ſubtile agent is 
ſo adapted, by its different degrees of fluidity or 
concretion, as to fit and fill every kind of inter- 
ſtice; every corpuſcle of paſſive matter is ſur- 
rounded by its ſubſtance, and it is truly ſaid of 
light, there is not any thing hid from its Por beat, 
or effects in motion: ſo juſt is that of the ſon of 
Sirach, Eccleſ. xxxiii. 15. In all the works of 
* the Moſt High, you fee always two and two, 
© one againſt the other.” By the greater ex- 
panſion of light with fluids, than the outward 
compreſſion of the ſpirit, plants and animals ſwell 
to their due fize, have their nouriſhment circu- 
lated, and propagate their kind. For this, theſe 
two were worſhipped by the heathens ; which in- 
duced JEHOvan ALE1:x to reveal their proper- 
ties very minutely, and to reclaim their powers, 
more eſpecially as light, the material glory, by 
its reſpective offices in the natural worid, was an 


exhibition of CHRIST's glorious operations in the 


ſpiritual ſyſtem. | 
Here Mr. Hutchinſon lays a train of experi- 
ments before the reader, whereby he proves that 
| the 
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the light has a vaſt force when ſeparated from 
the ſpirit, and that it acts where the ſpirit cannot 


enter; particularly he deſcribes at length the fire- 


engine, which was firſt put in practice by an ac- 
quaintarice of the author, who frequently con- 
ſulted him upon the powers concerned in it. 


Seeing and Colours. 


A RAY of light is a very ſmall pillar of this 
fluid, iſſuing directly outward from the ſun, till 
ſomething interrupt it. In proportion to the ſo- 
lidity, or to the form of the pores, of that which 
iaterrupts, part of the light paſſes through, part 
of it rebounds, and changes its courſe ; allowing 
always for the inclination of the ſurface it falls 

upon, and for the refraction which it ſuffers by 
paſſing through and ſtriking againſt the corpuſcles 
of a different medium. l he reflexion is ſtrongeſt 
from a ſmooth or poliſh'd ſurface ; becauſe when 
the ſurface is angular, the line of rebound makes 
a right angle with the ſide of the angle which it 
ſtrikes, and fo the light is thrown off obliquely. 
All light from the fun, a candle, &c. puſhes in 
a ſphere from the centre, and is reflected from 
every point of the ſurſace which obſtructs its pro- 
oreſs. If the light fall perpendicular, and all 
paſs through, you cannot fee the ſurface : in pro- 
portion to what paſſes, and to what is reflected, 
the different ſurfaces appear coloured. If the 
body be of different thickneſſes, it will appear of 
different colours ; ſo plates of glaſs change co- 
lour by being viewed ſeparate, or one behind 
another. Where the motion of light is briſk or 
fiery, the ſurfaces ſeem near red, and in leſs de- 
gree approaching to white. The eye perceives 
the body at an angle, the legs whereof ped 


* 
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| tended to the outſides of the body: ſo the me- 
dium of viſion is a triangle or cone of light. 
Thus the rebounds of this ſubtile fluid, agitated 
from the object to the eye, give the ſenſe of ſee- 
ing: and if ſound can be conveyed out of a glaſs 
| veſſel void of air, nay even full of air, and her- 
metically ſealed, fo as air cannot paſs through its 
ſides : it is the vibrating motion of this fluid alſo 
which ſtrikes our ear, and communicates ſenſa- 
tion to the auditory nerve. As ſeeing is cauſed by 
the action of light, ſo the preſſure of it is ſtrongeſt, 
and the object moſt vivid, where it is moſt active: 
but when the preſſure is too ſtrong, the eye ſuffers 
pain. Where the action is weak, objects ſeem 
near : and if ſtrong, they appear at a diſtance, 
One cannot ſee an object in a crooked line; be- 
cauſe, as the reflexion is ſtraight forward, what 
reaches the eye out of that line comes from ano- 
ther reflexion, and repreſents another body. 


Reflexion of light. 


THe rays of this fluid from the ſun are re- 
pulſed or reflected, from the plane they ftrike 
upon, in ſuppoſed ftraight lines; which reflexion, 
in a clear hot day, may rehound to other ſolid 
bodies ſeveral times ; and this agitation augments 
conſiderably the force in the lucid ſtream. Where 
the irradiation is direct, with few reflexions, the 
air is ſedate and cool. If the rays be reflected or 
turned back in the ſame line they came, their force 
is almoſt doubled : they receive a lateral outward 
direction from the atmoſphere, which is appa- 
rrently greater in the evening. The light, which 

preſſes through a hole, moves quickeſt in the cen- 

tre, and weaklier near the fides, whereby it ex- 
| hibits divers colours: this diverted Sir Iſaac ex- 
ceſſively. 
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ceflively. Motion is not eſſential to matter, nor 


can matter move further than the force which 


impels it continues: ſo viſible light, which is 
driven out in, connected lines, like rows of bul- 
lets in a barrel, ceaſes in a moment on that ſide 
of the interpoſing body where the broken part of 
the line is; in Kr, rmx the ſhadow or 
image of death. | 

The part of this fluid at the ſun, or in violent 
motion, is. fire; at (ome diſtance, heat; further 
off, warmth ; next light, which grows fainter as 
the motion begins to ceaſe or is interrupted ; where 
its action is leaſt, darkneſs and cold; at the great- 
eſt diſtance from the fire, it is wholly inactive and 
congealed : and thus the ſun is not only the eye 
of the world, but alſo the furnace where all things 
are prepared. If bodies have no inherent inclina- 
tion to motion or reſt, but as they are directed by 


the motion of this fluid, it may move them as eaſi- 


ly as ſo many feathers, or move as it would do 
without them : by its preſſure they are ſeparated, 
each to its proper place, according to the fize or 
figure of their corpuſcles. The motion of the air 


becomes more violent near the ſun or fire, in pro- 


portion to the ſtraitening of an angle at the cen- 
tre, as the ſame quantity moves through the ſtrait- 
eſt part of the angle in the ſame time as it moves 
through the wideft part. Nothing larger than 
units of light could ſucceſſively drive them out 
from the ſun hither ; and nothing larger than them- 
ſelves behind could drive theſe units, or ſmall 
maſſes of æther, into the pores of bodies with 

ſuch force. | | 
The proof of the whole depends upon what, 
tho* hitherto overlooked, admits of ocular de- 
monſtration, viz. that the groſſer parts of the fluid 
move towards the ſun, and the ſmaller recede : 
even the light of a candle goes off in this manner, 
P and 

\ 
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uſhing in y rarifying as they draw 
nearer the Focus. This is a ſmall ns the 
never ceaſing motion in the heavens, where the 
action of fire is ſupported by dividing and ex- 
pelling the fuel, which re-unites and falls down 
into it again: and yet that mechaniſm is cer- 
tainly confined to a certain circumference, if 


there be any æther which the ſolar irradiation 
cannot reach. Perhaps the fixt ſtars are ſet at ſo 


great a diſtance, to return the light, in order 
thereby to prevent a ſtagnation of the groſſer 
ther, and to aſſiſt it in finding its way inward. 


Fire. 


THr1s fluid, ſufficiently agitated, can per /+ 
divide the corpuſcles of any ſolid body, without 
puſhing the body forward ; but does not impel 
or drive any thing here, without the aſſiſtance of 
air, water, or ſome groſſer fluid. If its atoms, 
like fo many ſpikes or wedges, can be driven 
with force enough to ſplit aſunder the atoms of a 
diamond, muſt not the atoms of fire be as hard 
as thoſe of a diamond, or that compreflure which 
keeps the diamond folid be taken off? ſurely 
both ; for in fire, where the ſpirit is melted as it 
comes in, and the vibrations are ſo quick in every 
direction, the preſſure of the ſpirit muſt be 
leſſened or removed. Fire obſtructed by or ex- 
panding water has a prodigious force. A ſmal] 
quantity of water poured upon burning coals or 
other fuel, expands and burſts the fuel by the re- 
pulſion of the corpuſcles of fire, makes more ſur- 
faces, and ſo renders it fitter to be acted upon. 
The rays of light or fire which reach hither, and 
have ſuch terrible effects, make little or no per- 
euſſion in the open air. It is this fluid which 
pervades 
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pervades the earth, raiſes vapours, c. The cor- 
puſcles of it, intermixed with thoſe of other bodies 
on the dark fide of our globe, remain entangled 
and clogged, until that hemiſphere be turned again 
toward the ſolar irradiation, which divides, agi- 
1 tates and rarefies them; and fo alternately. 
When and where fire is moſt needed, it acts 


if moſt violently, as in the night-time, in froſty 
n weather or cold climates, the adjacent maſſes of 
ſo air are ſo united as to confine the corpuſcles of 
er fire to a narrower compaſs, whereby the expanſion 
er or ſtruggle is increaſed: but when the mid-day or 


ſummer irradiation thins the air ſo as to deprive 
the focus of that denſe cover which both preſſes 
upon and feeds it, the fire at once loſes its union, 
Janguiſhes and dies. Our ſmall fires are ſheltered 
in the interſtices of the fuel from too great a 
quantity of air, which would oppreſs and extin- 
guiſh them, until the ferment be communicated 
to other ſmall zther, or more fire be injected, 
whereby the action is continued for ſome time: 
and this operation divides the parts of what we 
call fuel accidentally, or drives it off by the vent 
in pillars of ſmoke. When the fire is included 
in a place where no more air is admitted than the 
fire can divide, a thin vacuum is formed, and the 
air puſhes in with vehemence : if there is not ac- 
ceſs for a ſufficient quantity of air, the vacuum is 
ftill thinner, and the air acquires greater force in 
making its way into the aperture. The fluid 
parts of fuel are eaſily driven up in groſs flame; 
and it may be no bad way to prove the fineneſs 
of ſpirits, or the purity of oil, by the difference 
of time in conſuming or evaporating them ſepa- 
rately. The heavieſt metals burn and preſs out 
fire with the greateſt vigour z but, by reaſon of 
the ſmallneſs of their interſtices, the action does 
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HINTS bn PRIIOSO RIAL SUBJECTS, 
tending to illuſtrate and confirm Moſes's Principia. 
4 


MBITION and ſelf-ſufficiency led men to 
be inventors of ſyſtems : and the heathens, 
who had no revelation to guide them, except by 

corrupted tradition, were in ſome meaſure to be 
excuſed, But of thoſe who have been favoured 
with the inſpired writings, *tis ſtrange that not 
one has been willing to owe his philoſophy to 
Moſes, tho' no progreſs can be made in the moſt 
valuable part of the knowledge of nature, without 
underſtanding and acquieſcing in his deſcriptions. 
In this our author preſumed to be ſingular, and 
Jaid hold of the happy opportunity of being in- 
ſtructed at the feet of the divine prophet ; by 
whoſe guidance he has been enabled to point out 
the footſteps of real nature, and to lay down prin- 

_ ciples for reſolving all its ſubtile operations. From 
the various irreconcilable accounts and diſputes 
about the motions in the univerſe, wherein the 
philoſophers have introduced ſo many myſteries 
that they have left none for religion, many well- 
meaning people conclude, that theſe actions are 
too great to be performed by properties in matter 
or material means, and therefore think they do 
beſt to aſcribe them to the immediate preſence and 
power of God, without conſidering for what end 
the creation, formation and laws of the material 
ſyſtem were revealed, viz. to give us clear and 4 
Aiftin& ideas of the inviſible things of God by 
auatogy, according to Rom. i. 20, | 

There lies a compreſſure upon every unit or 
part of matter, which can only be perceived when 
the maſſes compoſing that fluid called the firma- 
ment are ſmaller on one ſide than the other, and 
in proportion as this difference increaſes, it comes 
8 more 
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more under our ſenſes: ſo the external preſſure of 


the air appears to be immenſely great, compared 
with the reſiſtance of thoſe particles which can 
pervade the pores of copper or glaſs veſſels, pumps, 
Sc. Wherever there is a difference of fluidity in 
this fluid, the preſſure tends thither ; the degree of 


preſſure is according to that difference, and in the 


ſame proportion as the ſubtiler part recedes in the 
oppoſite direction. The circumſtances of the body 
which comes between, or obſtructs the free action 
of the firmament, are however to be conſidered, 
as its dimenſion, the largeneſs of its units, or the 
ſtraitneſs of its pores ; and the preſſure diminiſhes 
from the ſurface of the body outwards, and within 
towards the centre, in ſome proportion to the dif- - 
tance either way. Theſe puſhes of the maſles of 
air or ſpirit among the looſer parts in light, and 
towards thoſe which are looſeſt and in the greateſt 


action or fire, will, when duly attended to, ac-+ 


count for what they call gravity, lateral preſſure, 
elaſticity, and for every ſpecies of mechanical 
motion. Nor does this motion require any other 
vacuum than that which is leſs than the leaſt 
atom of light can fill, which is abſolutely incon- 
ceivable. | 


When there is nothing in a veſſel but that fluid 


they call vacuum, and the outfide is compreſſed 
a fluid whoſe parts are groſſer, if the ſides yield, 


the/thin fluid flies out at the pores of the veſſel; 


but if the veſſel can ſtand the compreſſure, and 


you make a hole in it ſufficient to admit the parts 
of ſpirit, they ruſh in with great force, and the 
ſmaller parts eſcape at the pores, Water poured 
upon wedges of dried wood, fixt in holes of huge 
blocks of ſtone, will, by the conſtant preſſure of 
the firmament, expand the wedge, and ſplit the 
block : ſo pouring _ upon a dry rope W 


| \ 
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it broader and ſhorter, and by being repeated, en- 
ables it to raiſe great weights. Before the uſe of 
gun-powder, they burſt rocks aſunder, by firſt 
heating them, to make a vacuum in the interſtices, 
and then pouring on water or vinegar, the parts 


_ © Whereof were driven in like wedges by the exter- 


nal air. Thus the parts of ſalts, in groſs fluids, 
are forced between the corpuſcles of metals, and 
diſſolve them. An innumerable ſeries of actions 
are performed by the ſame laws. So in projec- 
tion, a ſolid moved with great velocity puſhes 
againſt the æther, and attempts to leave a va- 
cuum behind; thither the light before recedes; the 
ſpirit before files off to each ſide, while that behind 
puſhes aſter, takes the ſolid from the hand, and 

drives it forward. 9 
Tho' the parts of a burning candle are puſhed 
out and waſted by the action of the æther, that is 
but accidental, and tho? they are mixed with, they 
cannot be the light itſelf; for this is formed from 
the ſpirit preſſed in and divided, which receding 
from the fire, carries along and diffipates the cor- 
es of tallow. A common experiment ſhews, 
that light is not made by the parts of fuel, but of 
ſmall æther; for when the air is extracted out of 
a veſſel of clear glaſs, and only the ſmall zther 
remains or can enter, if the glaſs be rubbed with 
one's hand in the dark, the ſubtile parts without 
are agitated, ruſh through the pores, move thoſe 
within, and ſo produce flaſhes of light. The 
quickneſs of fire here is proportioned to the fitneſs 
of the fuel it aQs in; is heightened by the con- 
trivance, diſpoſition, or mixture of the fuel; and 
is perhaps affiſted in dividing the parts of the fuel, 
dy the units of volatile ſalts, which may be puſhed 
with force than thoſe of æther. In the 
heat of the ſun, the action of fire in fuel is weak- 
ened, for want of ſpirit to compreſs and ſupply. 
oy Elaſticity 
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gular in the divine workmanſhip, and in 
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take place: he could ſo proportion and diſpoſe the 
parts of matter, that not only thoſe things which 
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Elaſticity has been the term for an occult qua- 
lity, when ſome fluids eaſily expand, and when 
ſome bodies bent are made to re- act. It cannot 
ſubſiſt in the units, becauſe they are ſolid and in- 
flexible; therefore it muſt ariſe from the form of 
the bodies, and the intervention of other matter. 
When ſome parts of the ſurface of a body are di- 
vided, by the ſubtile atoms forced in there, while 
other parts of the ſurface adhere, the body 1s kept 
bent, until the compreſſion be counteracted or 
taken bff by the air, when the ſubtile atoms re- 
cede, and the figure of the body is reſtored. The 
ſame action of æther which makes bodies elaſtic, 
augmented to a degree of acceſs, can alſo deſtroy 
their elaſticity; for this quality is not proof a- 
gainſt fire. Gun-powder is a mixture extremely 
apt to fret and divide the parts of air, and when 
fired, it projects the ball with prodigious velocity; 
yet this is all tranſacted by the æther form- 
ing a ſudden vacuum, pent up and directed by 
a long barrel or tube; which, by ruſhing out at 
the openeſt end, gives opportunity to the ſpirit 
to purſue, until the æther ſubſides again to an equi- 
librium. | 
As our author is for rejecting all the unmeaning 
terms hitherto uſed by philoſophers, to expreſs 
thoſe powers in nature which they did not under- 
ſtand ; ſo he excludes chance or accident, ſo far 
as theſe words are made to denote any thing irre- 
aft that 
every phænomenon in the univerſe is the effect of 
infinite wiſdom and deſign. Doubtleſs God, when 
he created the world, had all the accidents of 
matter, and all the actions of men in view, and 
knew how, when and where every event 


ar e obviouſly conſtant and regular, but even what 
e F | P 4 * ſeems 
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ſeems to be caſual, as wind, rain, &c. ſhould all 
happen preciſely at the period he deſigned : nay, 
thoſe very accidents which we regard as done con- 
trary to common rules, were each ordained to 
happen juſt at the juncture when ſuch miracles 
were neceſſary to determine the diſputed power 
and ſupremacy of JeHovan. So his providence 
muſt be one continued act, extending to every 
point of time, from the creation to the conſumma- 
tion of all things. 

To proceed, Our author endeavours to recon- 
cile people with the firmament, by ſhewing at 
* that it acts in the ſame manner, in moving 
our globe, as it does upon ſmaller bodies; that 

the weight of the earth is nothing, becauſe it hath 
no tendency to any point, nor can conſequently 
be any burden to the carrier: ſo that no more 
force is neceſſary, than to ſqueeze out the light 
from before, and make it ſucceſſively recede be- 
hind ; and the ſpirit, which impels the body, 
will puſh i in among the light, and fo thruſt the 
orb forward. Various circumſtances concur to 
effectuate this, as the column of air interrupted 
by the moon, (which alſo affects the tides) re- 
fluxes from the ftars, varying motion of the in- 


ternal globe, &c. too copious to inſiſt on at pre- 
ſent. 


Units of ether. 


CoxpuscrzEs ſmaller than the pores of any 
body, muſt be inconceivably minute, and ſuch 
are thoſe of this fluid: maſſes or air cannot, how- 
ever, pervade metal or glaſs, nor ſcarce any fluid; 
they reſiſt groſs fluids from entering where they 
are. When violently agitated, the friction among 
themſelves divides thoſe which are united ; and 
yet the pace they occupy is neither increaſed nor 

diminiſhed 
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preſs thither, and produce that motion we call 
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diminiſhed by any degrees of their expanſion · 
The whole univerſe, to the utmoſt circumference, 
is replete with this fluid; ſo that it muſt be in- 


finitely more in quantity than all other ſorts of 
matter within our knowledge; and fo is really 


omnipreſent, and in ſober ſeriouſneſs abhors a 
vacuum. It is ſaid, air in a receiver can be com- 


| preſſed into leſs bounds than it took up in the at- 


moſphere ; e, this proves only that its maſſes 
in their natural ſtate are mixt with a finer fluid, 


which by force can be preſſed out for a time, but 


when let looſe, it flies open like a ſpring to em- 
brace its ſubtile friend. The air is framed to en- 
force the compreſſure of the æther within bodies, 
eſpecially of animals, which are ſo porous that the 
fluid would otherways run through them ; there- 


fore the internal gravity of æther is maintained by 
the air's preſſure without. Whether air be only 


æther or light congealed, may be proved thus: in- 
cloſe air within a ſphere or ſhell of ductile metal, 
and make it exceſſive hot by hammering or other- 
ways; if the air rarefy and paſs the pores, ſo that 
the ſhell may be beaten together without burſting, 
then are air and light undoubtedly of the ſame ſub- 
ſtance with fire. 9 ; 


Buhun of the wind. 


HE ſays, that where vapours from the earth or 
ſea are denſer than the neighbouring aix, they 


wind. Near the line, the vapours being raiſed 
by the ſun in the day-time more at fea, the 


- - breezes come from thence and refreſh the land; 
and the ſame vapours, with thoſe raiſed out of the 


land by night, flow towards the ſea, When the 
ſun is near the line, the vapours generally follow 
the rarefication. Winds are not ſo conſtant in 
| P 5 „„ 
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our climates, being hindered or directed by moun- 

tains, ſeas, the light's obliquity, &c. They take 

their qualities from the matter they come out of, 

or over, as ſnowy mountains, hot ſand, or mineral 
» Oc. 


Places or veſſels filled with graſs air, condenſed air, 


or vapours. 


Ar rz filling a veſſel full of air, heat it, and 
you may pump in more cold air: if one were to 
in hot air perpetually, it would get out at 
the ſides. The thinner fluid without keeps the 
groſs air confined to any place in a ſtate of fluidity, 
and fit to expand ; if the fluid without grows in- 
active, the air within will ſtorken or freeze. The 
new ſupplies of air in the ſtomach, guts and veſ- 
ſels of animals, by the preſſure of the æther each 


oppoſite way, make the groſſer fluids and ſteam 


puſh forwards and outwards, circulate them, and 
diftend the veſſels. EL - 


Diſſolution of bodies by air, Kc. 


In corroſion, it is neceſſary, that the men/iruum 
abound with corpuſcles not too big to get in at 
the pores; nor too ſmall to paſs through them, as 
the beams of light do glaſs ; that they have a 
proper ſhape, and a competent degree of ſolidity, 
to diſſociate the parts; that they be agile, and fit 
for motion, by which, and by the preſſure of the 


Heat affifts, and is ſometimes excited by the ope- 
ration. A menſiruum may be too ſtrong, and di- 
luting helps it. If a maſs of ftone or metal were 
placed ſo near the ſun, that the æther without were 
as thin as the æther within, the units of the maſs 


air, &c. they are forced in like wedges or levers. 
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E elecity, or increaſe of force. 
Bonrxs acquire velocity by falling towards the 
earth, as the oppoſition abates, and as the pillar of 
incumbent air lengthens. - 
Rebounds, 


Tae rebound of a body, whoſe motion is ſtopt 
by a ſolid, is occaſioned by the greater preſſure 


upon the groſſer maſſes of zther before, than of 
the ſmaller ones behind, which puſhes the body 


back into the vacuum. The foil which wool, or 
any yielding body, gives to a ball, proceeds from 
the reſiſtance of the oppoſite æther acting with 
the breadth of all the parts which are ſtruck. A 
recoil, when bodies bring along groſſer parts of 
air. than are in the ſpaces behind, is the zther 
puſhing back in repeated vibrations to reſtore the 


OY Adbeſion. 


Ovun author believes, if two bodies of ſuppoſe 
fix inches diameter, entirely ſolid, were placed at 
a ſufficient diſtance from the earth near one ano- 
ther, they would be driven together with a force 
which would cruſh a diamond of the ſame dia- 
meter between them to powder. And hence, it is 
extremely probable, that thoſe maſſes, whoſe ſides 
are plain and ſmooth, and whoſe interſtices admit 


leaſt ther, are the moſt ſuſceptible of adheſion : 


for, to make crpuſcles of matter adhere when 
they touch, nothing more is neceſſary than that 
their figures be apt to let their edges join cloſe, 
ſo as the fluid in which they ſwim cannot preſs 
with that force within the pores, as on the 

Projection. 
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| Projection. 


Tux ftring or hand which impels the body quick 
enough, moves a pillar of air before, and forms a 
vacancy behind; the zther, and air, which puſh . 
into the vacancy ſucceſſively, purſue the body, till 
the motion of the air abate, and its impulſe down- 
ward alter the body's courſe; the recoil of the 
#ther, when ſtruck and driven away, makes ſtill 


a new vacancy to move in, while the iber behind 
thruſts the body forward. 


Bodies in vacuo. 


Tur corpuſcles of this ſubtile fluid can be moved 
by one another at an infinite diſtance, without any 
one mov ing much more than the length of its own 
diameter. In its ordinary ſtate, it muſt be able to 
divide and ſupport the maſſes of air in a receiver, 
where the preſſure of the outward air is taken off, 
and the fluid can preſs in; for, if it were other- 
ways, the groſs parts could never be pumped out 
of it. Rubbing the ſurface of amber, &c. forms 
vacuum, and thither light bodies, ſuch as ſtraws, 
are preſſed by the air, and the æther recedes thro" 


their pores. 
Fluidity. 


THe ſides of the atmoſphere next the fun, with 
the fluids contained in it, are alternately or pro- 
vely fermented; and as it is turned from 


e ſun, they become in ſome meaſure denſe and 
inert. The fermenting force weakens as the 
diſtance from the ſun, fire, &c. increaſes; ſo 
that the zther at reſt in the interſtices of a fluid, 


freezes or congeals it, until the action be renewed, 
which, 
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which, if intenſe, will burſt the veſſel where it is. 
Corpuſcles of ſeveral forts are kept fluid, ſome 
with one degree, ſome with another of the ſun's 
action; ſo they muſt be of different fizes. Boyle 
ſays of their form in general, that they ſeem to 
touch only in ſome parts of their ſurface, and to 
be incontiguous in the reſt; and therefore, by 
reaſon of their numerous pores, they eafily glide 
along each other's ſurface. | 


Elafticity. 


THERE muſt be a motion given to ſome agent, 


to divert the elaſtic body out of its common figure, 


and a relaxation or counter-force, to return it to 
its former poſition. Elaſtic bodies act as fluids 
do; when preſſed in one part, they fly to another 


leſs preſſed. 


Compariſons of gravity, or the difference o preſſure 


in air, on different things, and in each of their 
different poſitions. | 


Fire with air unites, fire without air diffipates 
matter. As ſoon as the motion of the ſmall 
#ther, in its retreat from the fire upwards, or in 
the direction it is confined, exceeds the difference 
of the preſſure, the ſmalleſt units recede upwards; 
as its velocity increaſes, it bears up larger; and 
ſo on, till the gravitating power and the preſ- 
ſure are in equilibrio, Beſides ſeveral circum- 
ſtantial conſiderations, as ſhape, poſition, differ- 
ent ſtate of the agents, c. theſe general claſſes 


occur. 1. Separate units of ſeveral fizes, are each 
 aQted upon in ſome proportion to their reſpective 


fize. 2. Maſſes compoſed of units of the ſame 
ſize, are differently ated upon in ſome propor- 
tion to the number of units in each. 3. —_— 
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of the ſame ſize, each ſeparate maſs compoſed of 
units all of one ſize, but the units of one maſs 
differing in ſize from thoſe of the other, are dif- 
ferently ated upon in ſome proportion to the ſize 
of the units which compoſe each. 4. Maſſes of 
different fizes, each compoſed of units of the ſame 


ſize, but the units of one maſs differing in ſize 


from thoſe of the other, are differently ated upon 
in ſome proportion to the reſpective ſizes of the 
units, and of the maſſes. | ; 


Exploſions by air, &c. 


Tas corpuſcles of zther or light collected into 


a focus, acting in a ſmall maſs of matter, and cal- 
led a ſpark, form a vacuum, which being near 
gun-powder, and puſhed by the cireumjacent air, 


except on the ſide next the gun-powder, it drives 


againſt, and ſplits aſunder the parts of the com- 
buſtible mixture, whereupon more zther ruſhes 
in, and enlarges the vacuum ; then, being rebuffed 
behind, by a force greater than that of the cir- 
cumambient air, they fly that way they meet 
with leaſt reſiſtance. If a bullet were thruſt cloſe 
into a gun not far from the muzzle, and the re- 
mainder of the barrel heated, the touch-hole 
being kept cloſe till it were heated, and then 


opened, would not the air drive out the bullet ? 
Hang a globe in the open atmoſphere in a line, 
l 


e powder, or do any act to thin and divide 
the air on one ſide, will not the denſer air on 
the other fide puſh againſt and move the ball? 


Nate concerning electricity. 


Tux affirmative of this laſt query is plain from 
the electrical experiments, which all concur to 
demonſtrate the immenſe power of the aerial 
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its ſtated circles ? | 
As the hints and conjectures about the cauſe of 
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fluid. There you ſee whatever this agent per- 
forms, in miniature ; by the friction of a globe 
of glaſs or of ſulphur, the maſſes of air ſplit or 
divided, run in a ſtream along the gun-barrel, and 
ſtrike the ſurface of any ſolid in its way. Bodies 
are electrical, or non- electrical, according to 
their texture: ſo metals, whoſe pores are only 
filled with fine æther, are acted upon by the 


electrical ſtream, in much the ſame manner as 


light upon the exhauſted receiver, which reflects 
it ſtronglier than the condenſed does; ſo animal 
bodies have their pores filled with the ſame ſubtile 
fluid, and are prodigiouſſy ſhocked by the impreſ- 


ſion, as it immediately affects the vital principle 


within them. A ball is turned round and goes 
forward by the ſtream being iſſued againſt one he- 
miſphere of it, while the air preſſes on the other, 
and aſſiſts the rotation: after ſuch ocular demon- 
ſtration, can any ſociety of philoſophers doubt of 
the cauſe which makes our terreſtrial ball perform 


magnetiſm, (which come next) are collected from 
looſe papers, and confift moſtly of very nice and 
modeſtly propoſed queries, which may afford great 
help to others, in their inquiries concerning this 
ſingular phænomenon, I muſt, for want of room, 


leave them to be further digeſted by thoſe who 


are in purſuit of, and defire an acquaintance with 
ſuch important truths of nature. 

In the laſt article, of the formation and proper- 
ties of the inner globe, there are many curious obſer- 
vations, which cannot now be particularly conſider- 
ed. What is already done will be a ſufficient ſpeci- 
men, and may ſerve to eſtabliſh this great truth, 
viz. That man is equally incapable of becoming a 
philoſopher, as he is of being a Chriſtian, with 
the aſſiſtance of the ſacred records. _ 
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An ABSTRACT from an Inquiry towards 
the Conſtruction, Delineation, and Deſcription 
of the Symbols of the Syſtem of the World, and 
4 the flud Powers, Subſtances, Motions, and 

urſes in it, which, were inter alia, given in 
writing by God to David, and from him to Solo- 


mon, wrought by Hiram, and ſet upon two 


ſupporters before the E ary into the firſt Tem- 
le. - a 


p | 
13 HE magnificence of So/omon's temple has 
indeed been learnedly criticis'd upon, but 


to little purpoſe, ſince none have hitherto extend- 


ed their reſearches into the deſign of its ſeveral 


parts, or what they call its ornaments. Whether 


this material defect be owing to the malice or 


ignorance of the Chaldee Fews, our author's re- 


gard for the ſacred remains of revelation promp- 
ted him to ſupply 'it; and he has ſupported his 
obſervations upon this particular, with ſuch a 
multitude of evidences, that one is almoſt forced 
to afſent to his explanation of the grand Hebrew 
orrery. Nor ought this to give umbrage to thoſe 
modern gentlemen who aſſume the lucrative title 
of architects, upon no earthly foundation, but be- 
cauſe they have got together a few names for 
columns, chapiters, orders and proportions, from 


Scripture, and ſhatter'd or ill deſcrib'd antiques, 


which intereſt leads them to apply according to 
the capricious fancy of their rich employers, while 
they know no more of the divine myſtery of 
building, than their brethren, the philoſophical 
architects, do of the powers and ſtructure of the 
two original heavenly columns. The ſuperior 
wiſdom and art of the antients conſiſted in work- 
ing after a pattern, (not following their own 

| imaginations) 
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imaginations) in adhering cloſely to the directi- 
ons of him who knew beſt how to diſpoſe of 
and build up the materials which he himſelf cre- 
ated ; their deviations from which rendered them 
at laſt ſtupid and inconſiſtent. So our author 
proceeds to prove, that IKIN and BOZ were 
duly proportioned and firong ſupporters (as theſe 
names import) for a large ſpherical exhibition of 
the whole of what the heathens were ſo infatuated 


with, erected before or under the principal porch, 


that whoſoever approached might preſently be in- 
ſtructed, that the powers in the natural world, 
there repreſented, belonged to the ſupreme patron 
of that temple. 


It is expreſly declared of what theſe were types, 
and that they were not ſet up there without ſuffi- 


cient authority and inſtruction. Heb. viii. 5. There 
are prieſts, who ſerve unto the exemplar (or mo- 
del) and ſhadow (ſuch a repreſentation as oxi 
the ſhade gives of a thing which obſtructs the 


light) of heavenly things, of the powers and mo- 


tions in the airs. The admonition to Moſes, was, 
See that thou make all things according to the pattern 


ſhewed thee in the mount, Exod. xxv. 40. See 1 


Chron. xxviii. 11. Then David gave to Solomon 


his ſon Naa the pattern of the porch, &c. verl. 19. 


All this, ſaid David, Jebovah made me underſland 
in writing, by his hand upon me, even all the works 


F this pattern, Tuxzo;, plan, form, delineation. 


The following a pattern or copy diligently was 
denominated NY2 under ſtanding in the workman, 
and ſo makes part of Hiram's character; allo 
that he was xaazoTuro; A worker in WM braſs, 
a metal much uſed by the heathens in their em- 
blems and auguries : and this man performed all 


Solomon's Nod work, viz. made an exhibition 


(as direQed) of the agency, energy and circula- 


tion of the Names, 


The 


— —_— — 
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The ſubſtance of what we are to underſtand 
from the ſeveral texts, which Mr. Hutchinſon 
compares and explains at large, is ſhortly to this 
| purpoſe. There were two columns, or ſupporters, 
called by the ſame name as thoſe of light and cloud 
in the wilderneſs, as they were to repreſent the 
ſame thing, formed of molten braſs, eighteen 
cubits high each, or both taken together, five 
and thirty, becauſe half a cubit on one fide at 
top was made concave, and fit to receive the 
 under-part of a caſe or ſphere, including the mov- 
ing orbs, according to their. ſeveral courſes and 
diſtances. As there was a chapiter or ſphere for 
the head of each column, either open ſide might 
ſhew a large hemiſphere, and a perſon entering 
could at once behold the whole circle of mecha- 
niſm: the name uſed n from the various emphatic 
verſions of it given by the ſeptuagint, appears very 
properly to expreſs this whole ſyſtem in general, 
the ſtrength, circular motion and ſtability of the 
- heavens. And authors ſay, that the heathen tro- 
phies at the gates of their temples, were firſt erect- 
ce ed in honour of Hpa and ee i. e. ſpirit and light, 
their grand deities. Another ſynonymous word 
they render, 2 Chr. iii. 16. And wechnet gar- 
niſh the houſe (inſide) with precious flones for 
glory, to ſhew the order of the bright orbs and 
ftars. The whole diameter of this ſphere was, 1 
Kings vii. 16. five cubits, including the concave 
retiaculum or net-work, at a cubit diſtance all 
round; ſo two cubits ſubſtracted from five, leave 
three of neat diameter for the groupe of moving 
orbs next the centre, as related 2 Kings xxv. 17. 
which are called 1171 rolling figures, as they 
might not only repreſent their continual rotation, 
but their periodical circuit round the ſun. 
concave extremity of the caſe, 1 Kings 
Vit. 17. to cover the moveable ſyſtem, . 
0 
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of nets or chequer-work of braſs, ; anÿ retiacula, 
(denſe, thick ſet, bound together, complicated) 
an emblem of the circumference of the heavene, 
where the light is ſtopt and condenſed into ſpirit, 
and where the ftars are ſealed up, kept in equili- 
brio between the frozen air behind, and the power 
of the light upon their faces; this was repreſent- 
ed by the Maw nvynN work of chains fixed 
in the dark place behind each ftar, which gave 


riſe to Homer's ocwupe faſtned to the footſtool of 


Fove. Seven for each chapiter or crown: this 
number was extremely ſignificant in the ſacra 
both of Jets and Heathens; for they reckoned ſo 
many ſpheres in our ſyſtem, and ſo many diviſi- 
ons did the machine here probably conſiſt of. 
Upon the chains within the net-work, were hun 


two rows of pomegranates, of one hundred each 
which fruit, whether choſen for its bright colour, 


or its fix leaves like the rays of a ſtar, jo , 
was an emblem of the fluxes or emanations from 
the fixt ſtars. Fer. lii. 22. Ninety fix Nr to @ 
wind, 24 towards each quarter of the world, and 
4 in the angles. 
Verſ. 16. The crown upon the head of the ſup- 
porters u dyn lily work. The name jw 
ſignifies joy, gladneſs, the number ſix, a white 
with ſix leaves, and as many capillaments 
within: our author thinks theſe lilies referred 
eſpecially to the ſix moving ftars, or planets as 
we call them, and the agreeable part they had, 
tho* only paſſive, in reflecting and diffuſing the 
light which they received from the ſun. The 
ſymbol of this, ox7TT pov, Was an inſigne of power, 
and worſhipped by the Gentiles. This ih- wort, 


counting from the fixt ſtars, hanging half a cubit 


from the net-work, is ſaid, verſ. 19. to be four 
cubits : the whole exhibited dm in an arched 


roof, reſembling the canopy of heaven. 
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A ABSTRACT from the STATE of Na- 
TURE: or, of INSTINCTS. 


T HE ingenious Dr. Derham, and others, 
I have made large collections of natural cu- 

rioſities; but it has not yet been ſhewn, how all 
things and creatures are uſeful to man, eſpecially, 
to render him ſociable, and excite his gratitude 
for ſo beneficial a ſcheme, to the Almighty Cre- 
ator and Contriver. Many well-meaning Chriſ- 
tians have entertained a notion, (firſt broached by 
thoughtleſs libertines) that becauſe mankind are 
in a fallen ſtate, therefore we are ſubjected to 
ſevere laws, and that the fancied diſorders in the 
univerſe are deſigned to puniſh or make us un- 
happy; while the direct contrary is true, and 
our author undertakes to prove, that the laws of 
nature are nicely adapted to our condition, nor 
would we ourſelves chuſe to be governed by 
others if we underſtood our own intereſt. God 
created this globe, and its appurtenances, for a 
nurſery to raiſe plants fit to be removed into his 
| celeſtial garden, or as a colony to diſcipline ſub- 
jects for the great imperial city above. The 
Moſt High foreſaw every event, however diſtant 
or minute, was able to provide for all men accor- 
ding to their various circumſtances and neceſſities, 
and has actually calculated every natural produc- 
tion for the good of the human race. 

The different forts of corpuſcles whereof the 
earth is compoſed, with their infinite combinati- 
ons and poſtures ; the extenſive ſea, filled with a 
purifying ſalt- fluid, and ſtored with innumerable 
ſpecies of fiſh ; the ſubterranean hollows or wa- 
ter-pipes, and the ſtreams diffuſed by channels 
and reſervoirs above, to cleanſe, moiſten, and 
fertilize the ground ; the atmoſphere of a proper 

texture 


with a 
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creature, ſufficiently inſtructed to provide for his 
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texture to receive and ſpread the glorious light, 
which is alternately cooled and. united by the 
gentler action of the air; the vegetable matter 
prepared to expand or to contract, to admit the 
moiſture dropt from heaven into its pores, and to 
be impregnated by the genial heat; beaſts, birds 
and inſets, exerting each its ſeveral inſtinct and 
ſtrength for the uſe of man: man made an active 


own wants by wholeſome exerciſe; nor wants 
nor danger ſuffered to approach him, but ſuch as 
are neceſſary to allure him into ſociety, and the 
purpoſe of that ſociety to enlarge his knowledge 


and reQtify his imagination: ſure this is a plan 


grand and good, like the beneficent author; ſure 
man has reaſon to put on a face of joy and com- 
placency, rather than ingratefully to murmur or 
repine. . 

Obſerve the brutes, with what aptneſs and ala- 
crity they perform thoſe duties which the ſtruc- 
ture of their bodies fits them for, how their nerves 
and other parts are incited by a ſecret pleaſure 
to certain ſuitable actions, how variouſly they are 
provided for defence, how tenderly they breed 
up their young. The ground is exhauſted by the 
production of vegetables, the vegetables are con- 
ſumed by animals, death yields up animals to 
their original duſt, and thus all nature moves in a 
circle, without loſs or diminution. The great 
quantities of volatile particles ſwimming in the 
atmoſphere, would prove extremely noxious to 
man, were they not devoured by a multitude of 
ſmall inſets ; theſe again being eaten up, by birds 
or inſets of a larger fize, are prevented from 
growing too numerous, and the bigger animals 
thus ſucceſſively feeding upon the leſs, affords at 
length a quantity of well digeſted food for man. 
Weak animals are fitted for flight, or by mere 

inſtinct, 
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inſtinct, join forces, to oppoſe the danger; others 
are guarded by their ſtrength, or natural armour 
ſome are mild, ſocial and provident, while others 
are fierce, impetuous, and love to range at large: 
man may acquire from each of them either in- 
ſtruction or ſervice; the noxious teach him cau- 
tion, the fierce activity and courage; the tame 
ones, which are eaſily taken, and thrive under his 
care, guard or amuſe him; ſome labour, others 
load his table with plenty and abundance. | 
Man, when conſtituted lord over the animal 
and vegetable world, could not be ignorant of 
the general qualities of his ſubjects, which ſorts 
were clean, and what name ſuited each, and muſt 
have known how to ſupport his character, other- 
ways he had been but a mock-ſovereign. Tho” 
inveſted with this power, and a free agent, he 


was yet in a ſtate of trial; therefore it was juſt 


in the Creator to prove his fidelity by ſubjecting 
him to certain reſtraints, eſpecially as theſe re- 
ſtraints were adapted to enſure his own happineſs. 
When Adam had broke the terms, and forfeited 


his delegated royalty, the infinite Author of mercy 


ſealed his pardon, and renewed his right : but as 
man had rendered himſelf unfit for a pure life of 
faith and contemplation, he was ordained to ſen- 
ſual exerciſe, to remove weeds, and till the ground, 
to keep him ever in mind of that ſpiritual culture 
and improvement, which was to prepare him for 
a better ſtate. The high importance and extent 
of the primeval knowledge required very long lives, 


that the patriarchs might communicate it to their 


children, and not leave them to the 

fruits of their own experience; this would natu- 

rally eſtabliſh the paternal authority and filial obe- 

dience : afterwards, when mankind multiplied, the 

means of knowledge increaſed, lives were ſhort- 
ened, 
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ened, and their growing defires and wants drove 
them into larger ſocieties. 


The vegetable matter, the origin of food, was 


to be cultivated, and the natural manures lye near 
the ſurface, fit to be ated upon by the ſolar heat 
and refreſhing rains: thoſe things which are uſe- 
ful and neceſſary, we find uppermoit, as rough 
ſtones, quarries already crackt, and timber tor 
building : the variety of beaſts, birds, fiſhes, in- 
ſes, all ſerve more or leſs to circulate the vege- 


table matter, to render the air wholeſome and the 


earth fruitful. If the earth needed no cultivating, 
and neceflaries lay ready at hand, men would 
grow ſolitary and indolent, they would want ex- 
citements to action, there would be leſs occaſion 
for their joint labour and knowledge, and fewer 


engagements to enter into ſociety. As it is, the 


concurrence of numbers is requiſite, reciprocal 
aſſiſtance and 
and confidence in each other, and every different 
capacity has employment. Many have been the 
inventions to ſhorten labour and introduce plenty ; 
engines and inſtruments contrived, ſhipping brought 


to perfection, horſes and other beaſts ſet to work; 


but, with theſe advantages, men have increaſed in 
imaginary wants, and extravagant expences. 

In hot countries, where the uſeful vegetables 
and other conveniences are eaſily procured to ſatisfy 


nature, the inhabitants are more wild and unſo- 


ciable than in the colder climates, where the ri- 
gorous ſeaſons call for ſhelter, and the ſtiff mould 


for melioration; where the ground muſt be cleared 


of weeds and uſeleſs ſnrubs, coal extracted, ſub- 
ſtantial food provided, warm and healthy houſes 
built. Where men ſet out at firſt, ſuch ravenous 
pernicious creatures as lions, large ſerpents, Cc, 
not only ſerved to prey upon the weaker ſuper- 


fluous brutes, but to fright people from ſeparating ; 


for 


good offices create an emulation 


2 
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for as the luxuriant ſoil ſupplied them plentifully, ( 
they being proud, averſe to ſubjection, and fond 1 
of independency, would otherways have lived by 1 
couples, ſavage, and at random, forgot their old ON 
parents and helpleſs children, and in the main, loft R 
all knowledge of God, ſocial duties, or improve- 1 
ments in ſcience. Theſe rapacious animals ſtill = 
abound in Africa and the Eaſt; and whether they 


are ſuffered to encreaſe there on account of men's 
ſavageneſs, or why ſome ſorts are peculiar to each 
country, deſerves conſideration. In ſeveral parts 
of the continent, where there are deſarts or woods 
adjoining, the ſtrong domineering brutes drive the 
unarmed, fearful and uſeful ones among men for 
protection, and fo are, in fact, beneficial to ſociety. 
Birds, by their various inſtincts or inclinations, 
are one way or other ſerviceable to man: the ſwift 
and voracious deſtroy and purſue the uſeful fort, and 
it requires induftry and contrivance to take them, 
but they are not proof againſt human artifice ; 
man will find means to entrap them, if they med- 
dle with his grain or other neceſſaries; nay their 
wings and ſpeed ſhall contribute to betray them: 
ſome feed on weeds, carrion, inſects, or by their 
rapacity drive the gentler ſpecies into man's power. 
Tenderneſs to their young, tempeſtous weather, or 
ſearch of food, bring many of them from deſart and 
mountainous places, or from the ſea, at certain 
ſeaſons, to pay their tribute to ſociety. Perſons 
who ſcorn to do any other public good by diligence 
or ſtudy, are kept from greater miſchief, and very 
_ uſefully employed in 1::;ing down the deſtroyers. 
The effluvia, ſlime, excr:.meiits emitted by both 
vegetables and animals, would corrupt and poiſon 
the air, were there noc ſlies and inſecis to ſweep up 
the filth ; and theſe wouid corrupt the earth, were 
there not birds and larger animals to prevent their 
increaſe : the ſea and dry land have their ſeveral 
ſuper- 


——_— — 
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ſuperfluities, which muſt be conſumed and circu- 
lated by ſnakes, frogs, and other unclean creatures, 
Men, and other animals, are induced to cleanli- 


neſs, by perceiving that the matter perſpired 


through the ſkin, and fticking to their coats, al- 
lures ſmall vermin to lay their eggs and breed there, 
and that theſe fret and torment them. 
The vaſt multitude of infects, which ſwarm 
every-where, anfwers many good purpoſes : the 
maggots, or firſt figures, after having eaten up the 
corruption they were bred in, ſoon take wing, and 
fly into the mouths of birds or fiſhes ; at the end 
of the hot ſeaſon, when the putrid matter does 
not diſſolve or exhale fo faſt, there is little or no 
occaſion for them, by which time they are moſtly 
deftroyed, and but juſt enow eſcape to preſerve the 
breed ; many of them being waſhed into the water, 
by their volatile or ſpirituous ſubſtance, are conve- 
nzent food for the fiſh, which live in a cold groſs 
element; and for this reaſon we find numbers of 
them at the brink or on the ſurface of ſhallow wa- 
ters. Swallows and other birds which viſit us in 
Summer for the conveniency of breeding, and live 
upon inſects, in paſſing over the ſeas, probably the 


| bulk of them fall a prey to the fiſh; ſo water-fowls, 
which ſerve to clear the ſhores, and are too rank 


for man's uſe, become food to ſea-fiſh. Other 

fowls frequenting the ſides of rivers, &c. gather up 

worms, frogs, and other vermin, or fright them 

into the water, which is more proviſion for the 
finny tribe. Thus is the diminution of theſe uſe- 

leſs creatures wiſely contrived, which, on account 

of their ſwiftneſs, minuteneſs or quick motion, can- 
not eaſily be taken by man. 

Moreover, vermin prevent that hoarding which 
would be prejudicial to ſociety : thoſe few fruits 
or grains which will keep muſt be depofited in 
barns, granaries or ſtore-houſes, where rats, mice, 

| Q _ weaſels, 
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weaſels, and other creatures, are apt to breed, and 
what they cannot conſume they endeavour to 
carry off; thoſe fruits which retain enongh of 
moiſture for the elements to work upon, begin in 
a little time to ſprout or grow, and ſo become 
unfit for uſe ; and thoſe of the drier ſort, unleſs 
great care be taken, mould and breed worms. 
Sharp falts, and imperceptible inſects flying about 


in the air and water, canker or diſſolve the works 


of man which are not uſed, in timber, ſtone or 
metals: moths and wood-vermin eat through gar- 


ments, ſhips or houſhold goods, not employed, 


worn, or kept clean. All theſe inviſible or ſmall 
agents thus jointly labour to diſtreſs men when out 
of ſociety, to force them in, to raiſe in them a de- 
teſtation of filth and greedineſs, to find them em- 
ployment, to prey upon what they do not need: 
infinite numbers of them crowd the air yearly, 
the ſwarms of inſects in rich dry grounds might, 
if gathered, be meaſured by buſhels; and as the 
ſame proviſion is neceſſary to clear the waters, 
there innumerable ſpecies of ſubordinate animals 
are produced, from inſectile fiſnes to the moſt 
enormous monſters. _ 

As the inſtincts of fiſh is a ſubject rarely, and 
but ſlightly treated on, our author enlarges upon 
it a little; and no doubt the rich providence and 
wiſe contrivance of the Creator are equally diſ- 


yed in the mighty waters as on the ſolid earth. 


iſh do not generate like other animals, yet are 
ſurpriſingly prolific : the ſpawn is caſt at certain 
ſeaſons, ard in certain places, fit to give life and 
nouriſkmer: to the young; if the male does not 
attend, the female will fetch him to caſt his milt 
upon her ſpawn or eggs, and there ſome of them 
let it lye for ſix months; after which, about ſpring 
or harveſt, the ſpawn comes to life. Tis likely 
ſalmon - trout, and other kinds which ſpawn E 
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to ſeek the ſhallows and banks at ſuch ſeaſons as 
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the beginning of winter, preſs up near the heads 
of ſmall ftreams, that their ſpawn may be ſafe 
from floods, not oppreſſed with deep water, nor 
deprived of the ſun's influence; where they dig 
trenches to cover the young fry, unmoleſted by the 
larger fiſh, and provided with flies or inſects to feed 
upon : but March, when the waters ſwell, is the 
proper ſeaſon for pike, &c. that they may get up 
Into the ditches and pools to caſt their ſpawn, 
where they find frogs or ſmall reptiles for food. 
Carp, tench, and other inactive fiſh, which live 
in ſtiller and fouler water, and feed upon maggots, 
worms, flies, inſects, ſlime, caſt their ſpawn in 
May, about the ſhoals or banks, where the young 
ſoon come to life, and eaſieſt get food and ſhelter. 

The moſt uſeful forts of ſea - ſiſn, as ſalmons, 
come out of the great deeps into rivers, for the 
conveniency of food and places fit for breeding, in 
ſpring and ſummer, when they may be taken in 
vaſt numbers. Herrings leave the Northern ſeas 
every ſpring and autumn, for thoſe parts of our coaſt 
where the ſun has more influence, and where the 
hard bottoms are proper to fix their ſpawn upon. 
Cod, and larger fiſh, ſeek banks at certain depths 
for the ſame intent, Whales, and other bulky 

fiſh, do not ſtay long under water either alive or 
dead, and ſo cannot elude the art of man to 
take and cut them in pieces. In fine, thoſe various 
regular inſtincts of fiſh which concur for the pre- 
ſervation of their race, are alſo defigned to enſnare 
and bring them within the reach of man, when his 
neceſſities demand them, and to prevent their mul- 
tiplying too faſt. The Lord of nature has, in his 
great goodneſs, provided thefe creatures with na- 
tural motives to leave their profound abodes, and 


they might be moſt beneficial to man; nor could 
ts W 
2 
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and rapid ſtreams, without this wiſe contrivance · 
A ſufficient quantity of the ſmall fry flip off to the 
ſeas, and never return till they are fat and full of 
ſpawn ; having previouſly ſweetened the rivers by 


feeding on ſuperfluities, putrid particles and ver- 
min, and thus ſerve to digeſt what ſeems noxious 


and uſeleſs, into agreeable ſood for man. Nor are 


we to imagine, that the voracious ſorts, which de- 


ſtroy the uſeful, and threaten man himſelf, do not 
anſwer ſome good purpoſe: they drive the clean 
wholſom fiſh into man's power, feed upon the 


 overplus, or keep the weaker animals united and 
in action; beſides, the frightful and amphibious 


monſters, crocodiles, alligators, &c. abound moſtly 
in hot climates, where men live in plenty, and are 


_ tempted to turn ſavage, and deter them in ſome 


meaſure from ſolitude. 

Since all inanimate bodies and fluids act accord- 
ing to determinate laws beneficial to us; fince 
every ſpecies of animals is led by certain unerring 
inſtincts to aſſiſt men in ſociety ; ſince reaſonable 
creatures may be convinced that the ſcheme of na- 
ture is not arbitrary, but calculated for their good; 
and fince the beſt praiſe we can offer to God, is 
to explain his goodneſs to man; our author en- 
deavours to ſhew, that man's inſtincts, paſſions, 
reaſon, knowledge, power, are all calculated for 


his happineſs. The inſtincts in man lead him to 


his good, and enforce his duty to God and his pa- 


rents; prohibitions and reſtraints were neceſſary, 


that he might not indulge one particular inſtinct at 
the expence of the reſt, or to hinder him from 
breaking through that order of things which is beſt 
for one in his condition : nothing was required by 
the Creator but gratitude, and obedience to his 
benevolent defign of having men mutually in- 
ſtructed and afhſted by one another in ſociety. 
As knowledge is conferred by experience, nl 

| ought 
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ought to terminate in worſhip and contemplation, 
this preſuppoſes the neceflity, and ſhews the ex- 
cellent effects of performing ſocial duties. Grati- 
tude to God, love to our neighbours, and ſubjec- 
tion to ſuperiors, are immutably connected with 
our preſent felicity ; infringement of theſe pro- 
ceeds from ſome miſerable depravity, and ſhews 
the want or corruption of common ſenſe. Nor is 
reaſon always to be depended upon ; for when it 
is too weak for an exorbitant inſtinct, it is apt to 
be hurried down the ſtream, and rather to increaſe 
than abate the exorbitancy : it need never guide the 
inſtinct, (inſtinct of itſelf is an infallible guide) 
but ſhould rather be a check or reſtraint upon its 
 impetuolity. Se 

People call ſelf- preſervation the firſt inſtinct, 
and indeed it is conſpicuous in young animals, on 
account of their want of food, weakneſs or dan- 
ger: but as they grow up, other inſtincts gather 
ſtrength, and exert themſelves as vigorouſly ; ſo 
you may obſerve brutes run any riſque to purſue 
copulation, and preſerve their young; which is of 
more conſequence to man than their own being. 
There are inſtincts in man, which on ſome occa- 
ſions make him neglect his own preſervation, for 
that of his family or the ſociety he lives in. There 
is one peculiar inſtint, which, directed by revela- 
tion, can raiſe his views beyond this liſe, can maks 
him chearfully, even in the midſt of oppoſition, 
perſiſt in doing his duty: enthuſiaſm may mimic 
this ſublime virtue, or ſenſuality drown all reliſh 
for it, but the man whom it guides anticipates im- 
mortality, and is clad with invincible armour. 
This inſtinct leads him to gratitude and obedience 
to the Creator; and it is proper he expreſs his a- 

doration, dependance and thankfulneſs by outward 
 aQs, for an example to the ſociety, as well as to 
cheriſh his own deyout impreſſions, tho' otherways 

Q 3 repeated 
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repeated prayers, profeſſions, &c. to God, who 
knows the heart, are quite uſeleſs, and, if not 
ſtrictly true and reaſonable, impious. Religion, 
fo far from interfering with any one of the ſocial 
duties, is itſelf the very bond of union in every re- 
gular ſociety ; it is an enemy to celibacy and a re- 
cluſe life, to affected beggary and idleneſs. 
The inſtinct to procreation in man and brutes 
is the ſame, and the exquiſite pleaſure attending 
copulation is a bait offered to procure the increaſe 
and continuation of the kind. In either ſex, if 
there be room for election, each chuſes the grace- 
fulleſt to couple with, to keep up the dignity and 
beauty of the race; hence we find the appearance 
aſſiſted by dreſs and ornament, and other extrin- 
fical accompliſhments; tho' this ſpecious glare 
_ often hinders one from judging who is like to 
prove the tendereſt mother or the moſt generous 
companion, or who is fitteſt to promote the great 
purpoſes of ſociety. Among brutes tis obſerva- 
ble, that thoſe do not pair, but mingle promiſ- 
cuouſly, whoſe young provide for themſelves, or 
where the females have milk, and can get food 
without difficulty, or where man takes care of the 
ſemales as the moſt profitable: but thoſe kinds 
whoſe young muſt have food ſought out and 
fetched to them, keep together in pairs, and unite 
their diligence to hatch and rear their offspring. 
Marriage is abſolutely neceſſary for women, be- 
cauſe otherways the whole charge of nurſing and 
education would lye upon them, of one or per- 
haps more at a birth, at a time when they are 
not able to provide for themſelves without one 
_ faithful male-aſſiftant ; nor can a man take plea- 
ſure in iſſue he knows not to be his own. * 
neceſſary, and a great bleſſing, that we are born 
naked and helpleſs, that we continue long ſo, and 
that we become ſtronger and wiſer by equal de- 
| — | grees; 
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grees; for had the human race reached 
ſooner, without inſtruction, or a ſenſe of depend- 


ance, the very foundation of fociety would have 


been undermined, all the ties of conjugal, paren- 
tal, filial, relative affection diminiſhed, without 
any laſting inducements to affiſt each other dy our 
being ſo weakly connected. 

ARRIAGE, or the union of one man with one 
woman, is the root of focial love; their mutual 


branches; ſociety ſprings out, flouriſhes, 
fruitful and vigorous from ſo wholeſome a 
but irregular mixture produces hateful ſuſpicion, 
and unnatural indifference. Brutes have their ir- 
reſiſtible impulſes only at ſuch diſtances of time 


that the teeming female may bring forth when 


there is plenty of proper food on the earth; man, 
as his inſtinct muſt be under regulations, has it at 


command, whenever it ſuits his own health or 


conveniency: how far he abuſes this privilege is 
not fit to be mentioned, nor thoſe punifhments 


which follow, and are proportioned to every cri- 


minal indulgence. Many men overpower or ſuſ- 
pend the marriage inſtinct, from certain fancied 


prudential conſiderations, to acquire great eſtates, 


to live high, to prevent poverty : this not only 
ſhews an unthankful difidence of the fountain of 


all good, but is without reaſon, and abſurd in it- 
ſelf; for a little induſtry can procure conſtant re- 


gular ſupplies of food and neceffaries through all the 
year, and he who lays up hoards for children does 
but provide ſo much fuel for their luſts. Retire- 
ment, ſtudy, or devotion are as fond pretences : 
for if the race of men was deſigned for the ſervice 


and glory of God, what can be ſaid for hiding thoſe 
talents which ſhould ſtrengthen ſociety here, and 
increaſe the bleſſed ſociety hereafter ? 


Q 4 There 
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There is in parents by inſtinct an affection for 
their children; ſtronger in the mother while her 
aſſiſtance is neceſſary, and infancy needs it moſt ; 
and ſtronger ſtill for the youngeſt and moſt help- 
leſs of the breed: the mother cakes a pleaſure in 
her taſk, it gives a vent to her tender paſſions, and 
the reputation of a proſperous iſſue augments her 
alliduity. Intermarriage with very near relations 
is forbid, indeed nature itſelf forbids it; for the 
connexion among them being ſufficiently ſtrong al- 
ready, any further familiarities would be nauſeous, 
and deſtroy that reverence and order due in fami- 
lies; beſides that alliance with diftant perſons en- 
gages one more in the general intereſts of ſociety. 
Poor people, who nurfe and provide for their own 
children, abound moſt in natural affection; where- 
as the rich, by committing their infants to the 
charge of ſtrangers, muſt have and communicate 
much weaker impreſſions. The inſtin of brutes 
carries them no longer towards their young than 
theſe are able to ſee to themſelves, nor do the old 
ones meet with any regard when they grow uſeleſs 
to man: but the primeval inſtinct of parents and 
children continues till death; for tho' old-age debi- 
litates the body, and demands the aid of youth, 
yet ſage experience, and a fund of inſtruction, ren- 
ders it always valuable. _— 
Beſides theſe domeſtic motives, there are other 
inducements to enter into ſociety. Man's ar- 
mour, offenſive and defenſive, conſiſts chiefly in 
artificial inſtruments, and a number of hands, to 
deſtroy or chace away wild beaſts, to repreſs law- 
leſs invaders, to guard their property, to procure 
the conveniencies of life. For this end, there muft 
be ſome to collect and preſerve uſeful knowledge, 
to inſt ruct youth, and inſti! the principles of reli- 


gion, to preſcribe rules for health, to govern the | 


ſocieties; and ſome to cultivate the earth, to ma- 
nufacture 
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nufacture its products, to execute thoſe things 
which require more ſtrength than ingenuity, to 
allot part of their labours tor the ſupport of their 
inſtructors and guides. As men of all ages and 


capacities ſtrive for liberty to follow each the die- 


tates of his own Reaſon, whatever prejudice or ir- 
regular habits may bias his judgment, whether 


the evidence be true or falſe, however unfair the 
concluſions; in ſhort, whether he uſes his optics 


to view things in their juſt proportions, or whe- 
ther he raſhly takes thoſe to be largeſt which from 
their proximity appear fo, there ariſes a neceſſity 


of inſtruction and reſtraint by parents, princes, 


Sc. and for the ſame ſubordination in a kin 
as in a private family. 

As the inſtincts have a natural fitneſs to con- 
ciliate ſocial intercourſe, ſo the duties enjoined in 
the Goſpel tally herewith: that we love God as 
father, feeder, protector, &c. that we love all 
men as his children, and made of one blood ; to 
prevent endleſs contentions, that all claims or 
rights be finally determined by the head of the ſo- 
ciety, and that after ſuch reference and deciſion, 
it is good to ſuffer, but wicked to rebel. Chriſ- 
tianity bids us be inoffenſive, kind, aſſiſtant to 
each other, bearing with the weak and infirm, 
and ſets ſociety upon the beſt footing imaginable. 
*Tis ſurpriſing how all things are contrived to 


draw all men into ſociety, even their extravagant 


appetites, their boundleſs curioſity, or wanton 
licentiouſneſs : for theſe lead men to get where- 
with they may be indulged, and this is a benefit 
to the poor. Thoſe who are covetous, penu- 
rious, indefatigable in amaſſing wealth, oppreſ- 
five to the poor, are ſoon ſucceeded by heirs wha 
waſte their acquiſitions with a liberal hand, and 


know not the worth of what coſt them no pains, 


When home commodities become plentiful, they 
| SE. A are 
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are regarded by the opulent and fantaſtic as ſordid, 
and of no price; ſo the induſtrious make a liveli- 
hood by importing exotic rarities. FE: 
Since men were intended for ſociety hereafter, 
and to be fitted for it according to their ſocial im- 
provements here; and ſince this ſtate is an imper- 
fect image of a better, (as all our repreſentations 
of ſpiritual things muſt be imperfect) the affection 
of God to his offspring, exhibited by that of pa- 
rents to their iſſue, or of princes (the chief pa- 
rents) to their ſubjects, the honour and reverence 
due to God by that which we pay to our ſovereign 
or father, the mutual univerſal love among God's 
children and ſubjects, by that becoming affeftion 
which ſhould dwell among brethren of the ſame 
family or ſociety ; it is not to be imagined, but 
thoſe who have renounced all hopes of here- 
after, that God, after he had framed man, and 
planted inſtincts in him fit for ſociety, would 
leave him uninſtructed as to the choice of gover- 
nors, would leave the chief ſtewards to be aſcer- 
tained by fluctuating caprice or wild ambition. 
No; it would have been as abſurd to dream of 
any ſovereign but the firſt father, and the eldeſt 
in line upon his demiſe, as to ſeparate the idea of 
power from Him who is our inviſible and ſupreme 
father, and who ruleth over all. To fancy any 
kind of equality among mankind, we muſt ex- 
tinguiſh from our minds the unalterable ſubordi- 
nation af the ſon to the father, and fix a balance 
of ability between an infant and a man in his full 


Among the faithful in the firſt ages, the pre- 
eminence went by ſeniority, except in caſes where 
God, who is abſolute, altered the ſucceſſion, or 
diſinherited ſome perſons on account of their in- 
fidelity ; or where the father, in whom the right 
was, expreſsly deprived an unworthy ſon pd ws 
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it be executed by majority of votes? Alas! the 
loſing party, who thought themſelves aggrieved, 
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order by birth, as Noah degraded Ham, and made 
him a ſervant of ſervants, ſet him below his 


younger brother, who owed ſubmiſſion to the 


eldeſt. When men grew licentious, and apt to 
ſuppreſs the original inclination to honour their 
parents; that duty was enforced among others by 
writing, and the natural rewards ſuggeſted. Had 


man been left doubtful as to this grand point, or 


had more than one couple been created at firſt, 
no ſocieties could have been formed, there would 
have been perpetual competition who ſhould go- 
yern, nothing but a ſupernatural direction upon 
every emergency could have prevented faction, 


force or diſcontent. Among the apoſtate nations, 


that inſtinct which pointed out the paternal au- 
thority being overpowered, they became abjet 
ſlaves to violent and ambitious tyrants. 

Nothing makes men break out in preater irre- 
gularities, than a ſuppoſed equality or indepen- 
dency, which licentious ſuppoſition tends to era- 
dicate ſociety, to introduce confuſion and anarchy, 
to juſtify rapaciouſneſs and brutal force : ſo that 
all manner of enormities may be traced from this 
pretended liberty, this perpetual ſource of difobe- 
dience and rebellion. By nature children are 
bound to their father, as deriving from him their 
being, their nouriſhment and inftruQtion, their 
increaſe either of ſtrength or wit; whom then 
could they chuſe fo fit to portion out and divide 
their inheritance, to decide their differences, to 
aſſign each his proper allotment ? If the father 
left behind him a ſettlement or will, have the ſons 
an equal right to determine its meaning, and muſt 


would not be reſtrained from uſing fraud or force, 
Had not theſe inconveniences been obviated by 
recour * 
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rienced, wiſeſt, ſtrongeſt, and a natural guardian 
for the reſt. If it ſhould be ſaid, that the right 
of any thing belongs to the firſt diſcoverer or poſ- 
ſeſſor, that may be true, were there no father or 
paramount to give ſentence concerning the 
property; but where there is, he muſt be ſingled 
out as the judge or dernier reſort. 

Cain, tho' heir- apparent to the world, and his 
brother's ſuperior by birth, was conſcious there 
was a perſon, whom he C14 not think fit to name, 
but call'd EvERY ONE, (when there was no man 
alive but his father) who had power to uſe the 
ſword, and put him to death for murder. That 
his younger brother would have been ſubject to 
him in courſe, is clear from the text, Unto thee 
Hall be his deſire, and thou ſhalt rule over him; in 
the ſame words as God gave Adam power over 
his wife. The hiftory of the patriarch ſhews oc- 
caſtonally, that they had and actually exerciſed 
the chief power among their ſons ; and it is very 
preſumable, that whenever the Moft High thought 
proper to alter the order of ſucceſſion, and reject 
the elder, there was ſome unnatural crime, im- 
piety or irreverence at the bottom. W hence have 
proceeded thoſe blyody wars between different 
princes and ſtates for ſuperiority, but from de- 
ſerting the fatherly juriſdiction, and each pretend- 
ing to chuſe and carve for himſelf; fo that men 
are kept in continual terror, ready for the attack. 
"This too ſhews an admirable art in Providence, 
to draw good even out of the follies of mankind 
for by this vigilant, emulation particular ſocieties 
being more united, ſet their wits at work as well 
to excel in arts as to be ſuperior in arms. And 
tho the true line of deſcent does not now appear, 

every man is born under ſome ſupreme power, 
which, be ought to ſubmit — 
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and he who reſiſteth it may find his doom pro- 
nounced by the apoſtle. 

The ſenſes convey ideas or images of things and 
actions to all men in the ſame manner, but in dif- 
ferent degrees : to know how we take or perceive 
the impreſſion, is needleſs, becauſe we could make 
no alteration in that. Theſe raiſe ſimilar affecti- 
ons or inſtincts in every perſon, which may be ſuſ- 
pended by reaſoning or art, but cannot be erazed. 
Hence ſo many various capacities ; for the mind 
of one man is not able to take in all objects, but 
can be ſufficiently employed with one particular 
| fort of knowledge; ſo that there is work far 
every genius, and each communicating the pro- 
duct of his labours does good to ſociety. That 
the abilities of men are thus limited, ſerves to 
abate their pride, to keep them in an humble ſub- 
miſſive dependence upon God, and to make them 
befriend one another. Reaſon was to reſtrain the 
inſtincts from carrying us to extremes, or to 
limit the paſſions which flow from them, that we 
might fulfil our duties regularly, nor be ſo much 
occupied with the preſent pleaſure in gratifying 
the inſtinct, as to forget the higher advantages it 
was to obtain. By comparing and combinit 
our ideas, we acquire a variety of complex no- 
tions, which if they agree with real objects, 

are true ; but if there is no ſuch chimera in na- 
ture as we have formed, we may be ſure it is 
imaginary. By obſerving the effects of different 
actions, we conclude the ſame actions reiterated 
will produce ſimilar effects; fo pleaſure following 
in one cafe, and pain in another, gives us a no- 
tion of reward and puniſhment. By learning 
that God is great and good, and that pleaſing 
him is the means to make us happy, we may be 
certain he 3 permit us to thwart his bene- 
ficent deſigns | im it 0 

* A being 
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A being infinitely perfect is independent; a 
creature muſt be at the diſpoſal of its Creator, 
and more or leſs perfect as he pleaſes. Man was 
not put in poſſeſſion of all that happineſs he was 
capable of and deſigned for, but was to acquire it 
after a gradual courſe of trial and preparation : 
aſſurance of the divine favour was annexed to his 
obedience. A train of well- conducted earthly 
enjoyments were to lead him to ſpiritual and re- 
fined pleaſures. Eagerneſs to paſs over this ftate 
of trial, and immediately to become like gods, 
loſt our firſt parents their innocence, ſtript 
them at once of all their glorious hopes : this 
ed a change in their minds, extremely de- 
plorable ; an ardent thirſt and proſpect of joys 
which they were never to obtain, without the in- 
credible interpoſition of their - offended Lord. 
Adam hid himſelf, but triumphant mercy found 
-and brought him to the Light. The great atone- 
ment was eſtabliſhed by promiſes, exhibited by 
types; the faithfulneſs of God was engaged, and 
he fulfilled his engagements in CaurisT. No- 
thing leſs could quiet the conſciences of men; 
they looked earneſtly for, and were prepared to 
receive the deſire of all nations : his coming has 
been evidenced not only by a multitude of wit- 
neſſes, but by that ſecret inſtinct which men have of 
his being their common Saviour, as ſoon as the 
liſten to his deſcription; and happy they who 
embrace him with the ſame affection and ſimpli- 
city as little children do an indulgent father. Tis 
natural to return love for love ; an infant knows 
this better than a philoſopher, inaſmuch as its in- 
ſtints are unbias'd by pride or ſelf-ſufficiency : if 
then God loved us when we were enemies, and 
ſent his own Son to purchaſe for us peace and 
immortality, ſhould we not love _ 
; * 


anew. Whatever agent was employed u 
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whole heart, nay, forgive and do good to our 
very enemies, ſince nothing can be more glorious 
than to imitate the Beſt of beings? Could any 
ſcheme be deviſed more beneficial to ſociety ? 


4s ABSTRACT from @ Treatiſe on Mtn1NG. 


EVELATION informs us, that the earth, 
when firſt formed, was hollow, and a great 


deep of waters at the ſurface, When theſe waters 


went down into the void, there were ſeas and ri- 
vers, mountains and vallies, ſtones and metals 
and there is natural evidence, that theſe varieties 


upon the convexity of the ſphere were occaſioned 


by the finking or departure of the impetuous fluid. 
Some time before the flood, God looked upon t 


earth, and behold it was corrupt: the earth ſeems 


to have been ſome way acceſlary to the corrup- 
tion and violence of men, by its exceeding fruit- 
fulneſs. Therefore it was deſtroyed, and formed 


occaſion, the water was forced up, the coheſion of 


the parts removed, and the gravitation towards 


the centre diminiſhed : the diſſolution of all the 
ſolid parts even now appears to the eye, as far as 
it can go; and, by deduction, the whole maſs 
muſt have been ſwelled and lifted up to an im- 
menſe height in the atmoſphere, as there are plain 
proofs that the atmoſphere took poſſeſſion of the 


internal cavity. While the terreſtrial matter was 


in this ſtate of ſolution, and fo ſituated, the agents 
which produce winds and tides would ceaſe to 
act, the mixture being very ftill and level, with 
little or no regard to what they call ſpecific gra- 


vity, only the water near the ſurface freed from 


the heavier ſort of corpuſcles. The flxid mixture 


— 
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could no more encroach or enter into the aerial 
abyſs, than it could fly into the firmament : the 
power of gravitating within the fluid towards the 
centre would be very little, and the power of at- 
tracting ſmall bodies towards each other in all 
directions much greater than now, greateſt near 
the ſurface of the abyſs, and leſs and leſs pro- 
greſſively upward. 3 
While the agents acted chiefly by attraction, 
the larger homogeneous maſſes (according to the 
figure of the corpuſcles and their fitneſs to unite) 
were formed in each part of the mixed fluid, thoſe 
leſs attractable ſuffering a repulſe, or forming into 
ſmaller maſſes; thoſe formed highly up nearly 
round, thoſe lower down flat on their under fides : 
thence we ſee nodules of iron ſtone ſeveral hun- 
dred weight, and of flint half a hundred, with 
the ſides approaching round but very irregu- 
lar ; alſo many variegated maſles in the figures of 
trees, ſhrubs, plants, &c. As theſe were puſhed 
into their interſtices or pores, ſome formed into 
ſuch hollows as are between ſhells, ſome in 
knots or grains, plates, threads, flakes like ſnow, 
and ſome in powder. As ſoon as the maſſes near 
the ſurface of the abyſs were formed ſo large that 
attraction worked, ſtrongly upon them, with an 
inconſiderable degree of gravitation, they drew 
ftill nearer, the loweſt riſing, and thoſe next above 
ſiding very ſlowly, while the water and leſs at- 
tractable parts, receded either way, and thereby 
the firſt ſtratum concreted into a ſpherical arch 
or Caſe incloſing the abyſs or void. After which, 
the water beginning to purify and yield, the. con- 
tiguous maſſes would be preſſed down with a lit- 
tle more power, and thicken the ſtratum, or, if 
other extraneous matter intervened, form a ſe- 
cond layer; and fo on ſucceſſively, by 2 
, 


flow degrees; many of the upper nodules 
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down by the defcending maſſes would * to 
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maſſes, as they met with new matter in ſubſid- 
ing, would be coated over ; and laſtly, the gen- 
tle receſs of the whole would probably run it into 
a ſmooth equi - diſtant ſhell or cruſt, with a ſedi- 
ment of earth or vegetable matter at top, covered 
over by a ſphere of water. 5 

If the corpuſcles of ſtone had not been thus con- 
creted by attraction into maſſes of various mixtures, 
figures and ſizes, but the ſame force of gravity pre- 


vailed as does now, the ſolids would have ſunk pre- 


Cipitately, and run ſo hard and cloſe, that it would 
have been impoſſible to break or ſplit them for 
the common uſes of life : and *tis obvious that 
gravitation was not the prevailing principle then, 


as nodules of iron-ſtone are found above ſtrata of 


coal, flint above chalk, and many ftrata ſpeci- 
fically heavier uppermoſt. But as attraction was 
here ſtrongeſt near the abyſs, gravitation would 
have ſcarce any power till the firſt ſtratum was 
formed, and thence increaſe leiſurely as new 
ſtrata ſettled. The water was equally ſaturated 
with corpuſcles of ſtone, metal, ſalts, &c. and 
none of them could ſubſide till they were at- 
tracted into maſles, after which they would fall 


orderly in each depth, the loweſt firſt, and thoſe 


next the ſurface laſt of all, only the moſt at- 
tractive maſſes would firſt form into larger ones 
or plates. As the ſphere of water grew deeper 
and purer, ſome of the lighter ſubſtances forced 


emerge, and ſome be formed on the under ſide of 
the 83 plants and leaves being interſperſed 
and preſerved in the mixture. This attraction of 
the corpuſcles of ſolids, and the formative action, 
in the fluid ſphere, cannot be illuſtrated by ex- 
periments now, when the perpendicular gravity 


prevails, and hinders any ſmall maſſes from mov- 


ing towards each other, and uniting horizontally, 
except 
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except in fire, where metalline corpuſcles, in fu- 
ſion with other ſorts of matter, are collected into 
the figure of a nodule, and ſome inconſiderable 
inſtances of attraction in the ſolution of metals 
by ſpirits of ſalt, where the particles are too ſmall 
to let gravity take hold of them ; and at a great 
diſtance from the earth, where gravity is leſs, 
large hail-ftones are attracted and formed. 

f attraction had been of the ſame force in all 
depths of the water at once, and ſuppoſing gravity 
as ſtrong as now, the mixt corpuſcles could not 
have been thus ſorted into orderly ſtrata of diffe- 
rent conſtitutions and ſolidities, nor the corpuſcles 
of ſtone prevented from incorporating with the 
ſubſtance of trees or plants, nor the fiſh with their 
ſpawn from being deſtroyed. Where the cor- 
puſcles were moſtly of one ſort, the ftrata would 
concrete to a great thickneſs ; and as a thin courſe 
or ſeam of clay or ſoft matter ſubſided, a new 
ſtratum commenced upon that diviſion. The 
thickeſt ſtrata are generally found deepeſt ; and in 
ſome places, eſpecially where there is flate or coal, 
the ſtrata are thinner upwards in order, each di- 
vided by a large ſeam of clay or looſe chiver. The 
edges of the parts with thick ſtrata, of ſeveral ſorts 
of ſtone, meet one againſt another, in lines nearly 
icular and ftreight, by their regular fink- 
ing and attration. In other places, moſtly where 
the parts of the ftrata are thin, the maſſes at the 
edges are mixed and Jax; but as theſe ſoft parts 
were alternately overlaid by harder, they did not 
incommode or weaken the ſolid arch or ſphere. 

When the ſhell was thus formed into nume- 
rous ſtrata, water being ſtill upon the ſurface of 
it, (tho' ſome of the water borne down along with 
the ſeveral maſſes was intermixed in the interſti- 
ces) the cavity (as our author thinks) being full 
of atmoſphere, and gravitation very ſmall, the 

expanſive 
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ceſſively at the bottom of the veins, except ſome 
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expanſive agent began to hunt or ferret the wa- 


ter out from between the ſtrata of ſtone, in a hori- 


zontal direction ſtrongly, but in a perpendicular 
weakly, and that force made the ftrata contract 


and form fiſſures, rifts, or veins tranſverſe, moſtly 


near ſtraight upward, and ſome inclining running 
here generally almoſt Eaft and Weſt, with ſmaller 


cracks in their ſides, the fiſſures beginning, and 


ſo chiefly larger at the ſurface of the abyſs, in 
the thinner ſtrata ſmaller, the clefts of each new 


| ſucceſſion of ſtrata being at ſome diſtance horizon- 


tally from the clefts of thoſe above and below. 


In the ſtrata where corpuſcles of metals, minerals, 


or ſpar were lodged, the agent thruſt them with 
the water out at the new-formed edges of the 
ſtrata, into the perpendicular veins or fiſſures, the 
denſeſt particles foremoſt, and the leaſt laſt, while 
the water iſſued from one fiſſure to another down 
toward the abyſs, as it would riſe out of an open 


vein to the upper ſurface now; and theſe cor- 


puſcles were firſt formed into grains, plates, &c. 
which being afterwards detached from the water 
by the then great force of attraction, and weak- 
neſs of gravitation, compoſed ribs or bodies of 
ore, and ſmaller ſtrings. As the water or mine- 
ral corpuſcles ſhot, the ſtone contracted more, 
and the perpendicular fiſſures grew wider, ſome- 
times by ſtarts; ſo the ribs and mineral maſſes 
augmented, with ſhoots of chryſtal, ſpar, &c. 

and the ſame cauſe produced various other recep- 
tacles for ore, as bellies, pipes, floats, Ic. If theſe 
operations had been carried on by gravity, inſtead 
of attraction, where the water had paſſage down- 
ward, it would have carried the corpuſcles of ore 
along with it, and the ribs muſt have formed ſuc- 


ſmall quantity of ſpar ſhot, into falaite (flony 
icicles) nor ſhould we have found any loughs 
or 
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or hollows mixt with, or beneath ms maſſes 
of ore. 

Aſter moſt of the water and ore was driven 
out, the ſtrata, now come nearer and cloſer, 
contracted, and crackt in a direction from North to 
South, interſecting the metalic fiſſures (of which, 
thoſe near perpendicular are called veins, thoſe 
much inclined, loads) at right angles; ſometimes 
part of the ſtratum and of the metalic vein broke 
and ſunk into theſe croſs fiſſures, ſome our author 
has ſeen a few feet, and others ſeveral fathoms: 
of this fort are what they call croſs-bars, near 
perpendicular, and filled with ſpar; and thoſe 
much inclined called coarſe-bars, which ſeldom 
or never contain metal, but are filled with white 
or yellow clay. Afterwards the parts of the ſtrata 
between, the fiſſures crackt every way, and di- 
vided into leſſer fragments or plates, according 
to their contexture. The cracks in marble, and 
ſome other ſtones, are filled with ſpar, which 
iſſuing out of the pores, or carried thither by the 
water, has variouſly tinctured the edges. Had 
not theſe cracks been made, and leſt moſtly open, 
the force and art of man, with the help of gun- 
powder, could not have raiſed ſtones out of quar- 
ries ſufficient or fit for our uſes; nor could the 
motion of the air for winds, of water for ſprings, 
and other the moſt important actions in nature, 
have gone on without them; nay, the agent 
which makes a part of the ſhell quake, denied 
vent, would have blown up that part, and ſpread 
deſtruction all around. The laxer ſtrata, chalk, 
chiver, coal, c. contracted alſo into fiſſures, and 
the fineſt matter iſſued into theſe vacancies, and 
crackt. Nodules of ſeveral forts, as ſome of iron, 
ſplit regularly, into cubical or other figures, with 
the veins ful of ribs of ſpar, where the attraction 
was uniform. Copper is found moſtly i in ribs of 
ore, 
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ore, of different colours, pretty hard, and mixed 
with ſulphur or vitriolic ſalts; tin, in grains like 
glaſs, ſhot into angles of all ſizes, lying in or 
upon ſpar ; lead, very friable, blue, of various 
contextures, and mixt with other minerals; iron, 
in and between thin ſtrata of ſtone, in ribs and 
ſhoots, ſome attracted into the moſt beautiful re- 
gular figures, of a red or ruſt colour. Scarce any 
meta] is found pure, without a mixture of other 
ſorts in it; for the corpuſcles of metal were 
ſmall, few in number, and diſperſed at great 
diſtances, 

While the ftrata and veins were in this ſituati- 
on, ſome of the fiſſures, either directly or : 
communication, reach'd from the abyſs ſtraight 
to the ſurface, and the ſphere of water began to 
deſcend through thoſe apertures, which are till 
open and unfathomable : the water, its force be- 
ing at the bottom, tore away fragments of ſtrata 
and looſe matter from every fide, while the more 
diſtant water ſucceſſively preſſed in, hurried what- 


. ever oppos'd it down the currents, and further 
of made furrows for itſelf, and divided into 


branches. Where the ſtrata were ſufficiently ſtrong, 
thick and leaſt ſhattered, mountains, hills, and 
rocks were left; where the parts were weak and 
yielding, the ſurface was formed into vallies and 
dales; then into channels, rivers and rivulets, 
winding where the water found the ſofteſt ſtrata ; 
and loweſt of all, the flat countries near the aper- 
tures, and the deep ſhelving ſeas which commu- 
nicate with them. And though, as the water and 
rubbiſh went down, the atmoſphere came up, and 
gravity increaſed, till the abyſs was full; yet, as 


the force of the water abated, it left iragments 


of ſtone, large enough to form iſlands and great 
rocks, and covered the ſurſace with leſſer frag- 
ments, and nodules broken out of the ſoft ſtrata, 


with 
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with a great deal jumbled or ground into gravel 
and ſand. The mountain tops caught the wreck of 
vegetables, or whatever ſwimmed uppermoſt ; and 
in the flat countries, whoſe ſurface is little above 
the now level of the ſea, a ſediment was left of 
clay, ſludge, and other looſe matter. When the 
abyſs was full, the remaining water lodged in the 
ſeas and channels, the dry ground above its level 
became continents, iſlands, &c. and where the 
apertures were ſmall, or ſoon choak'd up with 
_ rubbiſh, a few ſtagnant lakes. The variety of 
ſoils was owing principally to the differences of 
deſcent, and the ſeveral diſtances from the mouths 
of the apertures, or, as Jonah calls them, the 
bottoms of the mountains; fo in vaſt tracts of 
flat land, where the water had a long courſe, as in 
Africa, the ſoft ſtones were beat into fine ſand, 
which ſunk and overſpread the ſurface. And now 
the globe from the centre to the circumference, 
being ſaturated with terraqueous ſubſtance, gra- 
vity gave matter another tendency, the ftrata 
would extend and ftraiten the veins, and many 
of the fiſſures would cloſe. 
The great quantity of rubbiſh, compoſed of 
maſſes of every ſize, carried down, muſt, by the 
power of gravity, form a ſolid globe about the 
centre: as larger portions were puſhed in lines 
through ſome apertures than others, there may 
be prominences in this huge inner globe; and in 
the ſpace between it and our ſhell, which Mr. 
Hutchinſon thinks is very thin, there certainly is 
a ſphere of water. Where there were any chaſms 
in the ſtrata of the inner ſurface of the ſhell, *tis 
likely the bitumen, ſulphur, and ſome light ſalts, 
which emerged out of the rubbiſh and water, 
| were raiſed and lodged in them. If the central 
globe be diſpoſed to move forward, ever ſo little, 
faſter or ſlower than this ſhell, it may ſhift pro- 
| greſſively 
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greſſively to one fide, vary the centre of gravity, 
and have ſome ſhare in the motion of the whole : 
and perhaps the quantity of iron, which is moſt 
frequently found in thin ftrata, and went down 


plentifully in nodules, ore, or mixt with clay, 


may occaſion that attractive quality which varies 
the inclination of the needle. From the inter- 
mediate ſphere of water, the vapours for ſprings 
and rain riſe through the covered fiſſures, ſwal- 
lows and creeks in the ſtrata; but the returns 
are made by the large open fiſſures in the ſeas 
and falt lakes; and there currents, whirlpools, 
ſpouts, and tornadoes happen. In thoſe ſmaller 
ſeas, where the maſs of water is not in proportion 
to the wideneſs of the apertures, there is a viſible 
draught, as into the Mediterranean through the 
ſtreights, the main ocean not being drained to a 
level by its own apertures. | 
If there was a globe within the antediluvian 
earth, and the new inner globe was made larger 
than the old one, this would increaſe the power 
of gravity, and leſſen the attraction, which muſt 
have a conſiderable effect in weakening all the 
natural faculties of vegetables and animals, fo as 
to render the earth leſs fruitful, man's life ſhorter, 
and more laborious, to extend the dimenſion of 
the ſea, and make commerce more difficult, to 
multiply wants and neceſſities, and to check the 
abilities which might ſupply them. The firſt in- 
ternal globe ſerves alſo to account for thoſe 
ſhells, Sc. lodged in ſtrata to the greateſt depths, 
and found on the higheſt mountains ; for the globe 
being ſuppoſed without ſuch connexion of parts 
as in the ſtony cruſt, it would diſſolve firſt, 
and come up with the water out af the abyſs, 
hurrying along with it from the bottom of the 
ſea, fiſhes, ſand, and any wreck that ſtood in the 
way : this rubbiſh, reaching the ſurface of the 
a Water 
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water before the ſtrata was diſſolved, would part 
ſettle upon the heights, part mix with the thinner 
ſtrata, and part make up the deficiencies of thick- 
neſs in the fiſſures and flat places, Shrubs, plants, 
and ſhells of fiſhes, which now are the natives of 
more diſtant and hotter climates, being found in 
the ſtrata here, has induced ſome to ſuppoſe, 
that they were brought thither by mighty currents: 
but our author thinks, ſuch plants might grow, 
and fiſh live before the flood, in thoſe very places 
where they cannot ſubſiſt at preſent. | 
The water having carried off the upper ſtrata 
to form the inner globe, and left behind what it 
had broke, but could not get away, and ſo con- 
ſtituted a mixed ſurface, partly naked ſtrata, and 
partly rubbiſh, the different fituation of things 
may be conſidered as deep as we have occaſion 
to go. The largeſt fragments, which were un- 
dermined and puſhed down, appear ſome invert- 
ed, ſome edge-ways, and in all other poſitions, 
with hard ſtones, of a leſſer ſize, tumbled, accord- 
ing to the courſe of the current, in trains from 
the mountain-tops, thence quite down towards 
the apertures. The vaſt beds of nodules of all 
ſizes down to gravel, mixt with particles of metal 
or ore, are in the vallies as regularly diſpoſed as 
could be expected from ſuch a hurry, moſt like 
waves rolled over one another in long plains, the 
lighteſt going furtheſt ; ſo that a curious eye may 
almoſt trace the ſeveral lines of their courſe, the 
diſtance they come, and the ſucceſſion of each 
ſort. The ſurfaces of the ſtrata, which ſtood in 
the way of the water towards the apertures, are 
worn iato lines declining from the horizon » 
the force of the torrent ; only in ſome few fr 
lakes, the ſtrata are whole on all ſides, the fiſſures 
they doubtleſs had into the abyſs being ſtopped 


with rubbiſh during the n 
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of the ſtrata ſoon after. In gills or rivulets, where 
the bottom ſtrata and the edges of thoſe on each 
fide are naked, the edges moſtly tally on both fides 
as to their order, ſpecies and thickneſs; and miners, 
pony veins under pills, obſerve the ſtrata regu- 

ar and entire. The fides of the ſurfaces of ſtrata, 
which riſe ſlowly, are generally covered with rub- 
biſh, near ſmooth, and have ſuffered leaſt from 


the water. The ſcars in the fides of mountains, 


and the broken cliffs in the ſea-coaſts, are evidently 
ſimilar in their form, ragged, ſloping, flat, covered 
with looſe rubble, &c. except that thoſe ſtrata 
which are neareſt the apertures are torn the deepeſt. 


To ſhew the order in which the ſeveral ſuc- 


ceſſions of veins of metal were formed, the ſeveral 


accidents at forming them, the alterations which 
have been made ſince, and their appearance in dif- 


ferent directions, is the buſineſs of the latter part 


of this treatiſe, which the curious reader will be 
pleaſed to conſult, as theſe papers are already 


drawn to a gre | far, than was in- 
 _— greater length by 


FINISs 


F 
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O ſhew that Hebrew has no uſe for points, 
and can be eaſily read without them, I ſhall 
fill up theſe two pages with a ſhort extract from 
Dr. Has RoBERTSON's True and Antient Man- 
ner of Reading that language. ; 
In order to aſſign to each character one ſimple 
ſound, it occurred to him, that, according to the 
Greek hiſtorians, the ancient Pelaſgi, who had an 
alphabet long before Cadmus, contented themſelves 
with ſixteen of the Pbænician (i. e. Hebrew) letters, 
and that they uſed Hra univerſally for an aſpitata, 
the other aſpirates being invented afterwards, as 
©, Xx, o, which were written TH, KH, IH. By 
conſidering this old alphabet, and the later model d 
one, where the vacancies are filled up with new- 
contrived characters, and comparing both with the 
FHlebrew alphabet, he gives his reaſons for fixing 
the following diſtin& ſet of ſounds : 


» A in call. SL: 

3 B. DM. 

306 1 

1D. d Sh in Ship. 

i E, or Al in pain y O, or OA in road. 
3 U, or W. 9 P. | 

1 Zin lazy. ] French in jager. 
5 H. d Q in publique. 
O Th in zhink. R. 

ee. | W 8. | 

K, or C in call. N 


Here then are found the five neceſſary vowels: 
but they did not uſe them like the moderns, who, 
in attempting ſmoothneſs, forſook the primitive 
natural manner of writing, and thruſt in ſo many 


letters for ſhort, obſcure and undiſtinguiſhable 
f ſounds, 
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= EY 2s „ in father, on in neighlour, 4 in 
and a thouſand others. On the contrary, the 
brews == wrote their vowels, when they were 
to be d clearly and diſtinctly, and ſo 
long; the obſcure or ſhort vowels to be in- 
terpoſed at 


pleaſure, provided they were uſed fru- 
BY: and Poken rapid! 


J. 
this method of reading, you are not only 


ſure of knowing preciſely, and without hazard of 
che leaſt miſtake, how a word when heard ſpoken 
muſt be written, (which cannot be done in any 
of our languages, where the pronunciation never 
; Exhibits to the ear all that the © diſcerns in read- 
but even the Hebrew proſe may thereby be 
read with all the ſmoothneſs and harmony any 
language is capable of, provided you learn to read 


it deliberately. 
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